THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

For  SEPTEMBER,  1837. 


Art.  I.  Speech  of  John  Pot/nder^  Esq.^  at  a  General  Court  of  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  *Z\st  of  December, 

•  ufwn  a  motion  for  canying  into  effect  the  Letter  of  the  Court  of 
Directors  of  the  20th  of  February y  1831^,  which  ordered  the  with- 
dratral  of  British  patronage  and  support  from  the  worship  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  Idolatry,  and  the  extinction  of  all  Taxation  arising  from  the 
Superstitions  of  Heathenism,  llatchard,  1837. 

TT  is  among  the  most  gratifying  circumstances  of  the  times 
^  in  which  we  live — after  making  the  fullest  deductions 
which  can  be  claimed  by  opponents— that  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  interests  of  our  fellow  men  are  more  than  ever  considered 
— and  that  in  proportion  as  the  honour  of  God  is  thus  promoted  in 
the  growth  and  advancement  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  a  progressive  amelioration  in  the  comfort  of  all  about  us, 
both  at  nome  and  abroad,  is  sensibly  advancing  in  an  equal 
degree.  That  holiness  and  Imppiness  are  indissolubly  connected, 
under  a  system  of  which  the  declared  author  and  head  is  ‘love,* 
can  never  be  doubted  by  any  believer  in  divine  revelation; 
but  it  is  grateful  to  a  well  ortlered  mind  to  be  enabled  to  trace  the 
increasing  evidences  of  this  great  truth,  and  we  esteem  it  no 
small  privilege  to  record  our  own  conviction,  derived  from  all 
.  recent,  as  well  as  ancient  testimony,  that  the  godliness  which  is 
profitable  for  all  things  has  eminently  the  promise  of  both  worlds 
— of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
Perhaps  there  is  hardly  a  better  demonstration  of  this  fact  than  is 
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offered  in  the  history  of  British  India—as  developed  in  our  own 
days,  and  passing  under  our  own  eyes.  We  may  advert  in  the 
first  instance  to  tlie  recent  abolition  of  the  cruel  and  sanguinary 
practice  of  sutteo— or  tlie  burning  of  widows — so  long  continued 
tliroughout  India  as  a  religious  rite.  It  will  not  be  disputed, 
we  presume,  that — as  a  mere  question  of  human  policy,  having 
reference  oidy  to  the  deserted  children  of  these  unhappy  women 
— it  was  highly  desirable  that  some  step  should  be  taken  to  rescue 
the  t>66  widows,  who,  according  to  our  parliamentary  returns, 
were  annually  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch.  Yet  strange  as  it 
may  a|>|>ear,  this  is  only  a  recent  triumph  of  our  common  Chris- 
tiai'iity ;  and  this  fact  will  appear  yet  stranger  when  it  is  re- 
meinl>ered  that  even  antecedently  to  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  some  of  the  heathens  were  enabled  by  the  mere  light  of 
nature  to  discern  the  evil  of  similar  practices,  and  actually 
to  abolish  them.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Romans 
(though  heathens  themselves)  put  an  end  to  human  sacrifi¬ 
ces  in  this  country,  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  among  us.  The  Romans  conceived  such 
an  aversion  to  the  Druids — the  then  high  priests  of  these  abomi¬ 
nations,  whose  inhumanities  are  minutely  described  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  ( Lib.  5) — that  contrary  to  the  onlinary  policy  observed  by 
that  people  in  tlieir  conquests  of  invariably  tolerating  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  tlie  country,  tliey  resolved  upon  an  utter  extirpation  of 
these  priests  and  their  cruelties.  It  appears  from  Pliny  (Lib. 
30,  c.  1),  that  human  sacrifices  were  first  forbidden  at  Rome  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate  [ab  urbe  condita  657 J  when  Lentulus  and 
Crassus  were  Consuls,  but  that  some  still  continuing  themjiri- 
vately,  the  emperor  Augustus  renewed  the  prohibition  with  effect. 
'Die  emperor  llberius  then  suppressed  them  in  Gaul,  and  Clau¬ 
dius  appears  from  Suetonius  (in  Claud.  25),  extirpated  the 
Druids  ns  well  as  their  sanguinary  worship  in  that  country.  Such 
sacrifices  however,  subsisted  in  our  own  land,  as  appears  from 
Pomponius  Mela  (de  situ  Orbis  Lib.  3,  c.  2),  until  about  tlie 
60th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Roman  genend,  Pauli- 
nus  Suetonius  having  reduced  the  island  of  Anglesea,  overthrew 
the  Druids  and  their  inhuman  rites  so  completely,  that  they  never 
afterwards  renved.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  our  heathen 
conquerors  the  Romans  did  more  for  us  than  w’e  were  willing, 
until  recently,  to  do  for  ourselves.  The  first  individual,  perhaps 
who  effectually  opened  the  eyes  of  some  few  among  us  to  our 
solemn  duty  in  this  particular,  vtis  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan,  whose 
sermon  before  the  Church  Missionary  Society  soon  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Indis  the  WTiter  of  this  article  will  never  forget. 
It  next  to  impossible  to  hear  unmoved  his  heart-stirnng 
appeal  to  tlie  proprietors  of  F^t  India  stock,  on  their  deep 
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reitponsibility^  in  reference  to  the  direct  encouragement  af¬ 
forded  by  them  to  the  wretclied  devotees  of  a  false  and  cruel 
superstition,  among  whom  they  were  l)ouiid  not  merely  to  have 
dimised  a  system  of  truth  and  purity  opposed  to  such  abo¬ 
minations,  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  prohibited  the  com¬ 
mission  of  murder,  under  any  pretext,  but  above  all,  upon  the 
score  of  religion. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  several  years  after  this  public  pro¬ 
test,  that  any  one  of  the  many  proprietors  of  East  India  stock 
(among  whom  we  deeply  regret  to  say  that  there  were — as  there 
now  are — many  of  the  clergy  of  the  National  Establishment,  duly 
receiving  their  annual  dividends,)  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  Court  of  tlie  East  India  Com{>any.  But  at 
length,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1827,  the  gentleman  whose  recent 
speech  in  the  same  Court  forms  the  heading  of  the  present  article, 
made  a  motion,  having  for  its  object  a  recommendation  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  transmit  such  instructions  to  India  as  miglit 
hereafter  prevent  all  *  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  should  involve 
‘  the  destruction  of  human  life.’  In  advocating  this  object,  Mr. 
Poynder  went  into  elaborate  proofs,  for  sevei^  hours,  of  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  Ragitious  immolations  of  the  females 
of  India,  conducted  with  the  concurrence  of  tlie  priests  under  the 
open  permission  or  silent  connivance  of  the  government  authori¬ 
ties.  He  proved  abundantly  that  the  cases  were  comparatively 
few  in  which  these  sacrifices  were  voluntary,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  having  been  submitted  to  under  the  sanction  of  the 
priesthood — while  the  victims  themselves  were  ali^'ays  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  intoxicating  or  narcotic  drugs,  and  were  very 
frequently  sacrificed  with  open  violence ; — the  property  of  the 
widow  becoming  tlie  subject  of  sacerdotal  plunder,  and  her  off¬ 
spring  being  of  course  forsaken  and  left  to  perish.  Our  limits 
preclude  all  attempts  to  give  any  idea  of  the  arguments  adduced 
by  Mr.  Poynder  in  support  oi  his  motion.  His  speech  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Hatchard,  and  may  be  consulted  by  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  history  of  this  question.  It 
will  hardly  be  believed,  that  the  then  chairman,  Sir  G.  A. 
Robinson,  and  one  of  the  present  directors  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Lindsay  (then  deputy  chairman),  openly  opposed  this  attempt ; 
but  so  it  was — for  tney  brought  fon^ard  an  Amendment  de¬ 
claratory  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  proprietors  in  tlieir 
executive  body,  and  intended  to  overtnrow,  in  limine^  the  motion 
which,  sought  only  in  the  most  respectful  terms  to  refer 
to  the  executive  body,  the  gi^ual  abolition  of  these  in¬ 
human  sacrifices  ^consistently  with  all  practicable  attention  to 
‘the  feelings  of  the  natives.’  In  spite  of  this  attempted  Amend¬ 
ment,  sup|>orted  as  it  was  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  Court, 
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such  was  the  irresistible  force  of  truth,  and  such  the  manly  ipKi- 
qiience,  and  the  strong  common  sense  which  were  broujrht  to 
lH»ar  u|>on  the  subject  by  the  late  Mr.  Randal  Jackson,  and  by 
Mr.  Rob.  Humphrey  Martin  (a  i^roU'Stant  Dissenter),  who  yet 
survives,  that,  for  once,  a  motion  made  and  supported  by  the 
chairmtui  and  Ins  deputv^and  advot*ated  by  the  whole  directors,  wiLs 
reluctantly  witiidrawn,  and  (a  thintr  almost  unprecedented 
and  unknown  in  the  debjites  of  that  Court)  the  motion  for 
relief  wus  eventually  carried.  Under  the  instructions  w  hich  after¬ 
wards  went  out  to  India — though  far  from  conclusive  or  positive  — 
the  then  Governor-Cienenil,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  acting  in  a 
manner  w'orthy  of  the  representative  of  the  Britisli  sovereign, 
with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen  decreed  the  abolition  of  those  mul 
and  inhuman  murders  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  series  of 
years  inflicted  by  sons  on  their  ow  n  mothers.  Undeterred  by  a 
formal  appeal,  purporting  to  be  from  the  native  idolaters  of  Cal- 
cutui,  but  in  reality  got  up  by  certiiin  interested  merchants  and 
agents  of  our  ow’ii  company,  his  lordship  chose  to  interpret  the 
irresolute  and  half-hearted  directions  wdiich  he  received  from 
home,  into  a  prohibition  of  scenes  at  once  dishonourable  to  the 
great  Creator  of  the  Universe,  and  injurious  to  the  most  unpro¬ 
tected  and  helpless  of  his  creatures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  this  Appeal  was  forwarded 
by  his  lordship  to  this  country,  or  to  add,  that  the  British  sove¬ 
reign,  with  tlie  advice  of  his  privy  council,  confirmed  the 
rigliteous  adjudication  of  his  viceroy, — holding  that  the  destruction 
of  human  life  was  not  the  less,  but  rather  the  greater  murder, 
w’hen  perpetrated  under  the  abused  name  of  religion.  How  ever 
much  haa  been  thus  eflfected,  it  was  still  evident  that  much  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done.  If  so  many  hundred  women,  chiefly  of  early 
age,  and  the  mothers  of  families,  w’ere  no  longer  delivered  up 
every  year  to  the  flames,  it  W’as  too  evident  that,  while  the  British 
|>ower,  in  addition  to  the  toleration  of  the  grossest  idolatry  (for 
which  toleration  there  might  be  much  to  urge),  was  content  to 
receive  the  profits  of  a  large  fixation  upon  the  whole  temple- 
w'orship — on  every  pilgrimage — every  procession — and  every  pe¬ 
nance  —it  was  a  partaker  in  all  the  crimes  of  idolatry  ;  nay,  that 
w'hile  it  kept  up  the  entire  system  by  paying  a  large  and  la¬ 
borious  band  ot  pilgrim  hunters  (as  they  are  termed),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  feed  the  temples  w’itli  visitants  of  both  sexes  and  of 
all  ages,  from  all  |>art8  of  India,  it  w’as  clear  that  the  government 
mixed  up  with  the  w'hole  heathen  idolatry.  By  paying  the 
priests,  and  the  pnistitutes  attoched  to  the  several  temples — 
by  providing  the  rood  of  the  gods — by  furnishing  the  idok — by 
decorating  the  shrines— by  re|)airing  the  roads  leading  to  the 
temples — by  building  and  maintaining  the  idolatrous  cars,  the 
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p^vernment  furnished  the  natives  with  a  ready  answer  to  all  who 
sought  to  teach  them  the  gospel,  and  which  (they  never  failed  to 
advance;  namely,  that  it  was  obvious  the  British  government 
itself  saw  no  difference,  and  made  no  distinction  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity.  There  appeureil  this  further  aggra¬ 
vation  in  the  large  revenue  derived  by  us  from  tlie  open  taxation 
of  the  whole  idolatrous  worship  ;  namely,  that  while  in  the  case 
of  the  widow  burning,  only  the  Brahmins  were  the  better  for  the 
sacrifices,  and  no  European  shared  in  tlie  tnifhc  of  iniquity ;  the 
entire  system  of  heathen  worship,  from  the  highest  offering  made 
at  the  principal  temple,  down  to  the  lowest  act  of  worship  at  a  sacred 
stream  (including  every  penance  of  whatever  nature),  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  larger  or  smaller  payment,  the  produce  of  w^hich,  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  charges  of  our  own  collectors  and  agents,  finally  found 
its  way  into  the  treasury  at  home,  and  enabled  the  Company,  in 
addition  to  its  profits  of  trade,  to  pay  10^  per  cent,  to  its  several  pro¬ 
prietors  !  It  is  indeed  manifest  that  this  was  the  secret  reason  of  all 
the  difficulty  that  luis  occurred  in  our  withdrawing  from  the  general 
taxation  of  idolatry,  while,  as  no  such  obstacle  presented  itself  in 
tlie  particuhu:  case  of  the  suttees,  the  task  of  securing  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  widow  burning  became  comparatively  easy.  Of  this 
taxation  the  7iet  produce  in  seventeen  years  (after  payment  of 
every  possible  outgoing),  from  only  four  of  the  principal  tem¬ 
ples  (namely,  Gya,  Juggernaut,  Allahabad,  and  Tripetty),  was 
proved  to  be  a  sum  very  little  short  of  one  million  of  pounds 
sterling !  all  which,  together  with  much  other  important  matter 
bearing  upon  the  general  question  of  British  participation  in 
idolatry,  was  further  brought  by  Mr.  Poynder  before  the  India 
Court,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1830. 

On  this  occasion  he  proved,  from  incontestable  documents  re¬ 
ceived  from  all  parts  of  India,  the  extent  of  the  evil  in  question,  and 
the  impossibility  (humanly  speaking)  of  ever  effectually  diffusing 
the  light  of  the  gospel  while  we  were  openly  deriving  large  pecuniary 
advantages  from  idolatry.  All  this,  it  will  be  observed,  was  thirteen 
years  after  the  public  protest  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  not  merely  against 
the  murderous  rite  of  the  suttee,  but  against  the  encouragement 
extended  by  the  Company  with  one  hand  to  the  foulest  vice, 
and  tlie  grossest  ignorance,  while  with  the  other  it  was  affecting 
to  set  up  Christianity.  Adverting  to  this  delay,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  second  speech,  printed  in  1830,  Mr.  Poynder  asks,  ‘Why, 
‘  when  their  own  chaplain  had  so  long  since  detailed  as  an  eye  • 
‘  witness  the  abominations  of  Juggernaut,  and  our  participation 
‘  in  the  spoil,  was  that  disgraceful  triumph  of  idolatry  permitted 
‘  to  receive  our  continued  encounigement,  and  why  was  it  still 
‘supported  with  increasing  attractions.  Whoever,*  adds  Mr.  P., 
‘  may  administer  or  control  the  affairs  of  the  Cooipany,  they  arc 
‘  evidently  mere  trustees  for  the  British  public,  and  not  for  tliat 
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« portion  of  it  alone  whidi  may  chai^  itself  with  the  political  or 

*  p4*cuniary  relation  in  which  that  corporation  stands  to  the 

‘  state,  but  for  the  whole  of  that  public  as  ojMJiily  professing  the 

*  Christian  (aith,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  Company  is  connected 
« immediately  with  the  National  Church  of  England,  and  drtually 

<  with  the  whole  church  of  Christ  throughout  the  w’orid.  We  are 

*  amenable,  as  a  Company,  far  more  for  the  support  and  extension 

<  of  our  common  Christianity,  operating  as  in  that  case,  it  cannot 
« but  do  to  the  gradual  and  peaceable  extermination  of  idolatry, 

*  than  we  are  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  prosperity,  and 

<  the  aggrandizement  of  the  public  revenue ;  and  if  the  Company 
<can  1^  shown  to  be  openly  and  unnecessarily  promoting  the 

*  extension  of  idolatry  to  die  injury  and  depreciation  of  true  reli- 

*  gion,  she  has  forfeited  her  trust  more  signally  and  emphatically 

*  tlian  she  could  have  done  by  negligence  or  malversation  in  her 
‘  |>ocuniary  or  commercial  relations,  precisely  in  the  proportion 
‘  dial  morals  are  of  more  importance  than  polidcs,  and  the  in- 
‘  terests  of  eternity  superior  to  diose  of  dme/ 

To  diis  printed  speech  were  appended  die  authentic  accounts 
of  receipt  and  expenditure,  already  referred  to,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  far  from  comprising  the  numerous  temples  of 
India,  they  embrace  only  four  df  the  chief. 

I'lie  modon  on  this  occasion  had  for  its  object  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  die  directors  to  call  the  attention  of  the  government  abroad 
to  the  subject,  wndi  a  view  to  the  removal  of  such  a  reproach 
from  our  empire ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  fresh  mass  of  evidence 
which  had  been  collected  on  the  moral  pollutions  and  sanguinary 
character  of  Indian  idolatry,  and  the  open  complaints  from  the 
whole  of  our  foreign  empire,  of  all  who  called  themselves  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  Court  of  Directors  divided  against  this  temperate  mo¬ 
tion;  nor  did  they  indicate  any  intention  of  dealing  with  the 
mighty  evil,  until  the  House  of  Commons  instituted  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  examined  w'itiiesses  on  die  question.  The  investi¬ 
gation,  thus  originated,  arouseil  at  length  the  attention  of  the 
president  of  die  Board  of  Control,  and  of  the  Company,  and  the 
filial  result  was  the  transmission  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Erectors, 
dated  the  2i)t\\  of  February,  1833,  the  secret  history  of  which 
might  perhaps  be  found  interesting  in  no  common  degree,  but  to 
which  we  abstain  from  adverting,  observing  only  that  this  docu¬ 
ment  (signed  as  it  eventually  w^s  by  fourteen  directors)  was  per¬ 
haps  one  of  die  most  important  state  papers  which  has  ever  gone 
out  to  India  since  her  connexion  with  the  British  empire.  With¬ 
out  attempting  to  detail  die  masterly  arguments  by  wdiich  its 
writer  (wiioever  he  was)  demolishes  the  reasoning  both  of  the 
ignorant  and  of  the  interested  in  favour  of  a  revenue  derived  by 
a  Christum  enipire  from  idolatry,  we  shall  only  notice  the  final 
decision  and  decree  of  the  directors,  namely :  1st  ‘That  the  in- 
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<  terference  of  British  functionaries  in  the  interior  management 
‘  of  native  temples — in  the  customs,  habits,  and  religious  proceed- 
‘  ings  of  their  priests  and  attendiuits — in  the  arrangement  of  their 
‘  ceremonies,  rites,  and  festivals,  and  in  the  conduct  of  their  in¬ 
ferior  economy?  shall  ceasb.  2.  'I'hat  tlie  Pilgrim  Tax  shall 
‘every  where  be  abolished.  3.  That  fines  and  offerings  shall 
‘  no  longer  be  considered  as  sources  of  revenue  by  the  British 
‘  government,  and  they  shall  no  longer  be  collected  or  received 
‘  by  the  servants  of  the  Company.  4.  That  no  servant  of  the 
‘  Company  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  collection,  or  ma- 
‘  nagement,  or  custody  of  moneys,  in  the  nature  of  fines  or  offer- 
‘iiigs,  however  obtained,  or  whether  furnished  in  cash  or  in 
‘  kind.  5.  That  no  servant  of  the  Company  shall  hereafter  de- 
‘  rive  any  emolument  from  the  above-mentioned,  or  any  similar 
‘  sources.  6.  That  in  all  matters  relating  to  tlieir  temples,  their 
‘  worship,  their  festivals,  their  religious  practices,  and  tneir  cere- 
‘  monial  observances,  our  native  subjects  be  left  entirely 
‘to  themselves.  7.  That  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  been 
‘  found  necessary  to  form  and  keep  up  a  police  force,  especially 
‘  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the  pilgrims,  or  the  worshippers, 

‘  such  police  shall  hereafter  be  maintained  out  of  the  general  re- 
‘  venues  of  the  country.*  Accounts  are  then  called  for,  by  the 
dispatch,  of  ten  years*  receipts  and  expenses  in  the  three  presi¬ 
dencies.  This  dispatch  was  read  in  council  at  Calcutta,  on  July 
13,  1833,  when  the  Accountant-General  of  Bengal,  and  the 
governments  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  were  directed  to  furnish 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  pilgrim  and  other  taxes ;  and 
on  the  9th  of  December,  1833,  the  council  again  ordered  such 
returns.  Of  course  no  undue  precipitance  can  be  imputed  to 
those  Christians,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  who,  finding  tliat  the 
several  years  of  1834,  183.5,  and  1836,  passed  over  without  these 
returns,  began  very  naturally  to  suspect  that  the  authority  of  the 
Court  at  home  was  deliberately  set  at  nought  Repeated  in¬ 
quiries,  whether  such  a  state  of  things  was  to  be  continued,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  loudest  complaints  as  to  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place,  now  poured  in  from  India  On  the  21st  of  Dec. 
last,  Mr.  Poynder  deemed  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  subject  again 
before  the  General  Body,  and  his  speech  on  this  third  occasion 
of  a  public  appeal  to  the  Company  has  just  been  printed. 

In  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  express  orders  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  things  continue  precisely  as  they  were,  we  can  only  give 
extracts  from  two  of  the  letters  which  he  read  to  the  Court. 

The  first  is  from  an  individual  of  high  rank  and  authority, 
(whom  we  understand  to  be  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,)  written 
from  Juggernaut,  and  dated  the  4th  of  June,  1835  (two  years 
after  the  above  dispatch  had  been  received) :  ‘  1  have  visited  tlie 
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‘vallov  of  death — I  have  seen  the  den  of  darkness — Jiie^^ernaut 
‘  has  been  trodden  by  these  feet,  and  seen  with  these  eyes,  after 
‘  thirty  or  forty  years  hearings  and  reading  about  it.  Oli, 

‘  Buchanan  !  How  well  do  1  remember  your  pious  indignation 
‘  when,  nearly  thirty  years  since,  you  visited  this  foul  and  horrible 
‘setme.  My  soul  is  moved  within  me  even  to  trembling.  The 
‘  dread  |)ag(Mla  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  this  vilhige,  called 

*  Boree,  of  which  the  narrow  streets  and  uTetched  abodes  are  only 
‘  emblems  of  the  moral  ruin  and  misery  it  diffuses.  A  town  of 
‘50,000  souls  is  held  together  by  the  direst  superstition — no 
‘  trade  but  sin,  no  art  but  delusion  and  lies,  no  bond  of  union  but 
‘  communion  in  idolatry.  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  to 
‘abolish  these  atrocities.  The  pilgrim  tax  is  still  collected  about 
‘a  mile  from  the  town,  and  a  ticket  given  to  each  wretched  in- 
‘  dividual  to  H^<irrant  his  approach.  The  three  cars  of  Jugger- 
‘  naut  are  built  anew  every  year.  The  tributary  villages  furnish 
‘  the  quotii  of  wood.  The  clothes  and  mantles  are  still  furnished 
‘  for  the  idle  pageantry  by  British  servants.  The  horrors  are  un- 
‘  uttenible.  About  50,000  pilgrims  nay  the  tax  yearly,  and 
‘  100,000  are  let  througli  as  unable  to  do  so;  150,000  altogether, 

‘  of  whom  about  one-third,  or  50,000,  perish  by  hunger,  fatigue, 
‘and  sickness,  yearly.  Tiiey  are  collected  from  all  parts  of 
‘  India,  and  1  stopped  to  ask  some  persons  at  one  of  the  tanks 
‘  How  they  were  collected  ?  By  regular  bodies  of  men,  termed 
‘pilgrim-hunters,  who  tnivel  over  all  India  for  the  purpose,  and 
‘  when  they  have  gathered  a  troop,  drive  them  like  sheep  before 
‘  them,  till  they  reach  the  scene  of  plunder,  cruelty,  and  lust. 
‘  The  Ijirger  niimbiT  are  women,  who  concert  the  i>lan  for  under- 
‘  taking  ilie  pilgrimage  unknown  to  their  husbands  and  families, 
‘  and  stiirt  off  at  a  moment.  The  abominations  consequent  may 
‘  be  judged  of  by  this  trait.  When  the  canivans  arriv'e,  a  per- 
‘  petual  light  takes  place  amongst  the  Pooree  inhabitants,  who 
‘  shall  receive  them,  so  eager  are  the  people  to  hxlge,  in  other 
‘  wonls,  plunder  the  helpless  wretches;*  and  plundered  they  are, 

*  not  only  of  all  they  possess  or  c«in  procure,  but  of  all  they  cjin 
‘  borrow  at  immense  interest.  About  five  days  finish  the  pro- 
‘  iH»ss ;  the  stripped  multitude  then  proceed  on  their  return.  The 
‘sick  art'  uniformly  left  behind  to  whiten  with  their  bones  the 
‘  accursed  plains.  Those  plains  are  barren  sands  throwm  up  from 

*  the  Ivacli  by  the  south-east  monsoon.  The  seasons  of  festival 
‘  are  chosen,  as  it  were,  to  heighten  the  misi*rv,  for  instance, 
‘June,’  when  the  extreme  heat  is  suddenly  succeeded  by  the  rains, 
‘  and  the  cholera  amongst  the  undefended  crow’ds.  The  sick  still 
‘  stunetimes  throw  themselves  under  the  wdieels  of  tlie  Belial  car, 
‘  Imnds  of  music,  troops  of  dancers,  or  prostitutes  of  the  vilest 
‘  order,  noisy  intemperate  debauchery,  with  the  most  filthy  and 
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<  unutterable  pollutions  in  figures,  exhibitions,  and  songs,  make 

‘up  the  religious  rites  of  Juggernaut.' . 

In  another  letter  of  the  siune  date,  the  same  writer  says:  ‘  The 
‘  horrors  of  the  pilgrim  Uix  still  linger  in  existence,  though  con- 
‘  deinned  from  home,  and  impose  yearly  upon  200,000  travellers 
‘the  risk  of  death  to  one-third  of  the  aggregate  pilgrims.'  The 
same  excellent  and  estimable  informant,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
only  just  received,  writes :  ‘  You  may  tell  Mr.  Poynder  that 
‘  nothing  has  yet  been  done  that  I  know  of,  about  tlie  pilgrim 
‘  tax ;  the  rupees  are  so  much  thought  of!* 

Letter  from  the  Rev. - ,  dated  Cuttack,  July  8,  1830, 

(two  years  from  the  receipt  of  the  directors'  dispatch) :  ‘  The  re- 
‘  turn  of  [the  Rutt  Jattra,  or  Car  Festival  of  Juggernaut,  which 
‘will  be  celebrated  three  days  hence,  reminds  us  that  all  the 
‘shame  and  guilt  of  a  Christian  government,  supporting  and 
‘  cherishing  idolatrous  rites,  continue  to  be  persistea  in,  notwith- 
‘  standing  the  noble  expression  which  the  Court  of  Directors  gave 
‘  of  their  abhorrence  of  such  a  course  in  their  dispatch  of  the  20th 
‘  of  February,  1833.  They  justly  argued.'  (He  here  re-capitu- 
lates  the  reasoning  and  result  of  tlie  dispatch.)  ‘  The  Indian 
‘government  has  left  the  whole  business  just  where  it  was.  It 
‘  might  have  been  supposed  its  members  would  be  glad  of  the 
‘  permission  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  pollutions  of  heathenism ; 

‘  hut  no  !  they  are  content  to  remain  providers  for  the  gods. 

‘  When  we  have  looked  on,  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fel- 
‘  low'-men  were  bow’ing  down  before  the  shapeless  trunk  of  Jug- 
‘  gernaut,  and  rending  the  air  with  their  shouts,  we  have  been 
‘  oppressed  with  shame.  It  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  believe 
‘  the  fact  that  was  before  our  eyes,  that  such  multitudes  were  cji- 
‘  pahle  of  the  deep  degradation  w'e  w^ere  looking  on.  But  the 
‘  shame  has  increased  w  lien  w’e  consider  the  part  that  is  borne  by 
‘our  countrymen,  at  the  head  quarters  of  this  abomination. 

‘  Next  Sabbath,  on  the  first  day  of  the  w’eek,  the  day  on  which  a 
‘  finished  salvation  was  wrought  for  men,  by  the  resurrection  of 
‘the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  on  w'hich  he  is  exhibited 
‘  throughout  the  world,  for  the  healing  of  all  its  wretchedness, 

‘  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  pilgrims  will  be  drawn  together 
‘  from  all  India,  by  a  heathen  missionary  agency,  paid  by  British 
‘  hands,  to  worship  an  image,  new  made  every  year,  of  which, 
‘  every  board  and  daub  of  paint  is  furnished  out  of  British  coffers, 
‘  to  admire  the  ])ageantry  of  those  new  built  cars  wdiich  have  just 
‘  been  constructed  and  ornamented  under  British  superintendence 
‘and  pay,  and  in  part  with  British  fabrics,  furnished  from  the 
‘stores  of  government.  The  roads  and  fields  of  Orissa  will  be 
‘  strewed  with  multitudes  dying  of  starvation  and  disease,  whose 
‘  bones  will  remain  to  bleach  there,  because  British  |)atronage  of 
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‘  their  superstitions  allured  them  from  their  homes,  where  their 
^  wives  and  children  will  look  for  them  a^n  in  vain.  The  sin 
‘  and  delusion  of  idolatry  will  be  perpetuated,  because  it  is  up- 
^  held  by  those  who  know  that  it  is  sin  and  delusion,  an  olTencc 
‘  to  (iod,  and  a  bjine  to  man.  It  is  sorrow'  enough  that  idolatry 

*  and  its  concomitant  evils  should  exist ;  but  it  is  more  than  sor- 

*  row,  it  is  iniquity  that  they  should  be  prolonged,  and  increased 

*  by  men,  w’ho  themselves  profess  to  know'  God,  and  to  serve 

*  him.* . 

*  I  am  bound  to  believe/  says  Mr.  Poynder,  after  having  defined  tlie 
terms  of  his  motion,  and  clearly  established  the  facts  on  w  hich  it  w'as 
based,  *  that  no  proprietors  of  India  stock  can  possibly  desire  the  pre¬ 
sent  amount  of  dividend  to  be  continued,  if  this  w'ould  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  directors*  righteous  resolution,  to  abandon  such  an  unhal. 
low'etl  source  of  profit.  If  any  proprietors  can  dare  to  indulge  such  a 
w'ish,  let  him  now  rise  in  his  place,  and  avow  it  in  the  face  of  this 
Christian  country,  and  he  w'ill  stand  in  no  enviable  minority. 

*  I  am  equally  Iwund  to  believe,  that  no  collector,  pilgrim-hunter, 
toll-gatherer,  farmer  of  taxes,  or  any  other  agent  or  servant  of  the 
Company  abroad,  w'ill  any  longer  dare,  for  his  ow'n  miserable  advan. 
tagt*,  to  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  all  the  good  that  is  decreed  at  home,  as  he 
tenders  his  present  peace  and  his  eternal  interests. 

*  It  is  im]ios.sible,  in  the  utmost  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  not  to 
apprehend,  that  somehow,  or  somewhere,  ‘the  mammon  of  unrighte¬ 
ousness  *  has  had  an  oi)eration ;  or,  assuredly,  long  before  this,  the 
voice  of  this  Court,  and  of  this  country,  would  not  have  been  uttered 
in  vain.  I  mention  no  names,  and  designate  no  places  where  an  in- 
fi lienee  Indiind  the  throne,  but  greater  than  the  throne  itself,  may  have 
Ihh*!!  in  silent  exercise.  All  I  lusk  is,  let  it  only  have  an  end  as  soon 
as  this  Court  shall  have  authoritatively  declared  that  its  hour  is  now 
decretnl  bt^yond  the  power  of  revocation. 

‘  Blit,  anxious  as  I  am,  to  press  no  harder  at  home  than  I  am  jiisti- 
fiiMl  from  facts,  I  do  not  disguise  my  impression  that,  if  the  directors 
now  hesitate  to  act  w'ith  a  greater  degree  of  vigour  than  they  have  ever 
yet  displayed,  they  are  from  henceforth,  the  patrons  and  abettors  of 
idolatry,  liecause,  ‘Qui  non  prohibet  cum  prohiliere  possit,  jussit.*  ‘He 
that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,’  w'as  the  declaration  of  unerring 
authority . 

*  It  might,  indeed,  suit  the  infidel  Gibbon,  and  our  modern  infidels 
after  hiuj  to  euktgize  the  gay  and  elegant  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Home,  because  he  never  rimd,  or  never  lielieved,  the  first  chapter  of 
8t.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Homans ;  but  had  he  ever,  understood  the 
wretched  ctmdition  of  the  heathen  w'orld  as  it  is  there  most  faithfully 
and  alfectingly  depicteil,  he  w’ould  at  onc4‘  have  admitted,  that  under 
such  a  system  of  darkness,  the  grossest  uncleanness  abounded,  in  spite 
of  the  highest  intellectual  cultivation,  precisely  as  it  now  does  in 
lumthen  India  ;  he  would  have  seen  that  as  the  lettered,  and  unlettered 
WMn^ld  alike,  ‘  by  wis^lom  knew  not  God,’  so  it  pleased  Gi>d  by  what 
that  world  esteemed,  ;uid  still  esteems,  ‘  the  foolishness  of  ]>reaching, 
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to  save  them  that  believe.*  Without  this  gracious  revelation  of  His 
will,  we  never  could  have  known  Him  ourselves,  for  we  were  once 
<  carried  about  to  these  dumb  idols,*  and  in  the  ])er8ons  of  our  pagan 
ancestors,  sacrificed  our  widows  and  children,  suspended  over  the  fire 
in  w’icker  baskets  to  these  deities  of  wood  and  stone. 

'  The  duty  thence  resulting,  of  communicating  the  light  we  have  re¬ 
ceived;  is  obvious ;  and  either  to  w'ithhold  this  divine  revelation  of 
His  will  from  the  ignorant  and  vicious,  or  to  pull  down  with  one  hand 
(as  we  have  too  long  done  in  India)  that  edifice  of  eternal  truth  w'hich 
we  profess  to  be  erecting  with  the  other,  is  alike  inconsistent  and 
criminal. 

<  It  is  not  true,  as  certain  infidel  philosophers  of  all  times  have  as¬ 
serted,  that  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  men  are  Christians  or  pagans, 
and  that  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  their  religious  creed,  than 
f(»r  the  height  of  their  stature,  or  the  colour  of  their  hair.  To  my  own 
mind,  one  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of 
divine  revelation  is,  the  actual  condition,  at  this  very  hour,  of  all 
countries  abandoned  to  no  better  instruction  than  the  light  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  their  own  natural  reason,  and  either  not  possessing,  or  reject¬ 
ing  the  Word  of  €rod.  .  . 

‘  For  what  purpose,  I  would  ask,  have  the  many  millions  of  the 
East  been  subjected  to  British  rule  ;  and  how  is  it  that,  when  mighty 
thrones  (and  especially  of  late  years)  have  been  crumbling  about  us, 
and  when  powerful  nations  have  l>een  made  the  instruments  of  their 
mutual  subjugation  and  destruction.  Great  Britain  still  sits  as  a  queen, 
and  gives  laws  to  distant  empires  ? 

‘  Why  has  she  been  spared  amidst  the  ^vreck  of  surrounding  king¬ 
doms,  but  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  the  diffusion  of  the  ever¬ 
lasting  gospel  ? 

'  What  are  any  or  all  of  the  base  and  subordinate  interests  which  are 
occasionally  disputed  and  adjusted  in  this  Court,  or  any  of  the  pecu¬ 
niary,  and  therefore  ])erishing  advantages  which  can  l)e  obtained  by  us 
from  India,  either  collectively  or  individually,  when  brought  into  cimi- 
petition  with  the  interests  of  the  immortal  soul,  and  the  eternal  desti¬ 
nies  of  man  ?  ‘  In  considering,*'  says  the  illustrious  Charles  Grant, 

‘  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Disposer, 
and  those  distant  territories  as  by  strange  events  providentially  placed 
in  our  hands,  is  it  not  reasonable,  is  it  not  necessary,  to  conclude,  that 
they  were  pven  to  us,  not  merely  that  we  might  draw  an  annual  pro¬ 
fit  from  them,  but  that  we  might  diffuse  among  their  inhabitants,  long 
sunk  in  darkness,  vice,  and  misery,  the  benign  light  and  influence  of 
truth,  and  the  blessings  of  well-ordered  society?  and  that  in  pru¬ 
dently  and  sincerely  endeavouring  to  answer  these  ends,  we  may  not 
only  hope  for  some  measure  of  the  same  success,  which  has  usually  at¬ 
tended  all  serious  and  rational  attempts  for  the  propogation  of  that 
pure  and  sublime  religion,  which  comes  from  God,  but  best  secure  the 
protection  of  this  providential  government,  of  which  we  now  see  such 
awful  marks  in  the  events  of  the  world.' 

*  It  is  surely  high  time  that  those  Anglo-Indians,  whose  authority  is 
estimated  at  so  high  a  rate  by  many,  should  be  informed  by  the  Chris- 
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tiaii  pubJic,  that,  if  they  cannot  appreciate  the  high  designs  for  which 
it  has  pleased  Aliniglity  God  to  conunit  to  our  enlightened  and  highly, 
favoured  country,  the  present  and  future  destinies  of  above  a  hundred 
millions  of  pe^iple,  there  are  those  among  us  who  letter  understand 
tlieir  own  responsibility,  as  believing  that  ]>ecuniary  profit  and  secular 
{mtronage  are  objects  of  a  very  secondary  character — legitimate,  indml, 
HU  long  as  they  keep  their  place,  and  are  used  to  higher  and  more 
honourable  eiuls ;  but  base  and  unworthy,  to  the  last  degree,  when 
they  deviate  from  their  proper  purpose,  and  become  the  chief,  or  only 
end  of  action,  either  in  corjMirate  bodies  or  private  individuids. 

*  It  is  because  ])roprietora  of  this  class  are  insensible  to  their  ow  n 
duties,  that  such  as  feel  their  responsibility  are  consigned  to  the  loss 
of  caste,  and  treated  as  ‘enthusiasts’  and  ‘  zealots,*  who  would  throw 
all  India  into  confusion  by  ])rop(»unding  crude  and  ill.digested  schemes 
of  reform,  in  an  empire  where  all  the  hold  we  |>ossess  is  declared  to 
depend  upon  the  mere  opinion  of  the  natives ;  as  if  w'e  could  formerly 
have  alienated  that  opinion  by  forbidding  the  murder  of  widows,  or 
forfeit  it  now,  by  abandoning  the  taxation  of  idolatry  ! 

*  Could  it,  how'ever,  be  supiM)sed  for  an  instant,  that  the  opinion  (»f 
a  nation  w'ere  to  Ik?  preferred  to  the  judgment  and  favour  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  or  even  that  empire  itself  might  be  retainetl  ujmhi  any  other 
principles  than  those  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  declared  w  ill 
of  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  Universe,  it  mij.*ht  justly  be  feared 
that  we  sliould  subject  ourselves  to  the  rebuke  wdiich  was  once  pro¬ 
nounced:  ‘  Behold,  ye  des])iser8,  and  w'onder  and  ])erish  ;  for  I  work 
a  work  in  your  days — a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though 
a  man  declare  it  unto  you.' 

‘  It  is  certain  that  this  great  w’ork  of  emancipating  the  world  from 
lamdage  like  this  will  Ik*  acctmiplished,  and  if  not  by  your  instrumen- 
I  tality,  still  it  must  1h»  effected  ;  in  order  to  which,  it  will  be  as  easy  to 

f  the  same  Almighty  hand  which  has  placed  England  on  her  present 

^  pinnacle  of  jamer,  to  hurl  her  into  the  gulf  of  empires  m»w'  only  known 

to  history,  us  it  wjis  to  raise  her  from  nothing  to  her  present  dignity. 
As  w;is  once  said  of  another  great  national  deliverance,  ‘  Think  not 
with  thys4*lf  that  thou  shalt  escajK*  ;  for  if  thou  altogether  boldest 
thy  jH,*ace  at  this  time,  then  shall  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise 
from  another  place,  but  thou  and  thy  father’s  house  shall  l)e  destroyed.’ 
1  trust,  however,  that  Initli  England  and  her  greatest  commercial 
Comimny  will  Ix'tter  discern  the  day  of  their  visitation.*— pp.  47 — 

We  shall  only  add,  that  Mr.  Poynder  successfully  examines 
the  entire  evidence  got  up  (we  will  not  say  in  what  quarter)  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  in  favour  of  continuing 
the  revenue  from  idolatry,  but  our  limits  forbid  its  insertion.  We 
cannot,  how’ever,  keep  Imck  from  our  readers  the  following 
extract,  respecting  Dr.  Carey,  the  earliest  and  most  eminent  of 
British  missionaries  in  India: 

I‘  PerhajM  the  Court  will  |)ermit  a  short  narrative  hero.  It  is  now 
above  forty  years  since,  that  lui  individual,  obscure  and  indigent,  pro- 
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m'decl  to  India  for  the  piirjM»s^  of  introducing  to  its  perishing  millions, 
that  gospel  which  he  knew  and  loved.  Such  was,  at  that  time,  the  in¬ 
difference  and  jealousy  of  this  great  Ctnnpany,  that  he  and  his  coin- 
])anions  were  obliged  to  embark  in  a  Danish  vessel,  and  smuggle  them¬ 
selves  to  Bengal.  This  man  laboured  for  years,  with  his  own  hands,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  common  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  his 
family  ;  but,  with  every  possible  disadvantage,  he  acquired  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bengalee  and  other  dialects,  as  in  seven  years  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  India,  and  the  world,  the  first  complete  version  of  the  Bengalee 
New  Testament,  which  was  printed  at  Serampore,  in  the  Danish  ter¬ 
ritory,  where  the  translator  and  his  friends  were  obliged  to  fix,  because 
the  Company  forbade  their  residence  in  its  own  jurisdiction.  In  the 
year  1H(U,  when  the  college  was  founded  in  Calcutta,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cx)mpany*s  servants  and  officers  in  the  oriental  tongui*s,  this 
once  des]>ised  individual  was  besought  to  undertake  the  principal  bur¬ 
den  of  tuition,  andwiis  appointed  the  Professor  of  the  Bengalee,  IMah- 
ratta,  and  Sanscrit  languages.  When  he  commenced  his  lectures 
(says  his  biographer.  Dr.  Wilson),  there  were  scarcely  any  but  xnva 
race  means  of  communicating  instruction ;  but  he  left  not  only  the 
students  of  the  language  well  provided  with  elementary  books,  but 
supplied  standard  compositions  to  the  natives  of  Bengal,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  cultivated  tongue  and  flourishing  literature  throughout 
the  country.  He  compiled  a  variety  of  philological  works  in  several 
Eastern  languages,  for  facilitating  the  progress  of  all  future  students. 
His  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  natural  science,  (this  Christian  was 
surely  no  ‘  weak-minded  zealot,’)  led  him  to  form  the  best  and  rarest 
collection  of  botanical  plants  in  the  East.  The  unspotted  integrity, 
warm  benevolence,  and  dignified  simplicity  of  his  manners,  w’on  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  country,  lie 
lived  to  see  the  little  missionary  plant,  which  he  had  first  intniduced, 
amidst  shouts  of  scorn  and  derision,  sluMiting  forth  on  every  side,  and 
extending  its  branches  from  C’ajH?  Comorin  to  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tiiins,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  borders  of  China,  and  then  slept  in 
jH*ace,  full  of  years  and  honour,  in  hope  of  a  ji»yful  resurrection.  He 
was  the  pioneer  and  exemplar  of  most  of  the  nuMlern  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties,  and  enjoyed  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  to  the  value  of  his  lalMiurs.  Upwards  of  21.3,000  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have  been  issued  in  India,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  no 
fewer  than  forty  languages  and  dialects,  in  a  great  measure,  as  a  result 
of  these  modern  exertions.  I  am  unwilling  to  weary  the  meeting  by 
enumerating  the  list  of  these  several  languag(^;  but  they  will  be  found 
in  the  tenth  iVIemoir  of  the  Baptist  .S>ciety  respecting  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  languages  by  the  Se¬ 
ram  j>ore  Missionaries,  published  by  Parbury  and  Allen,  in  1H34.  I 
would  here  unrol  an  accurate  and  beautiful  map,  parcelling  out  the 
different  districts  of  India  in  which  these  versions  are  circulated  ;  but 
as  it  could  hardly  receive  the  consideration  of  st)  large  an  assembly,  I 
should  Ihj  unwilling  to  refer  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  mere  effect.  I  can, 
however,  assure  the  Court  that,  w’hile  its  merchants  have  l)een  arguing 
about  public  or  private  trade,  and  been  considering  what  were  the  best 
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spnts  f<iT  the  growth  of  indigo  or  the  culture  of  sugar  ;  how  they  might 
best  escape  the  duties,  or  obtain  the  drawlwicks  ;  in  short,  while  monied 
men  have  been  calculating  (to  use  the  strong  and  impressive  figure  of 
Mr.  Burke)  how  India  would  'cut  up,  and  how  she  would  tallow  in 
the  caul  and  on  the  kidneys* — there  have  been  persons,  men  if  you 
please,  *  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy/  who  (as  the  same  writer 
mis  beautifully  sjiid)  have  *'  trod  an  open  but  unfreijuented  path  to  im¬ 
mortality,’  have  looked  far  above  the  Imse  and  sordid  things  of  time  and 
sense,  and  tendered  the  eternal  interests  of  their  feUow-creatures, 
rather  than  the  |)erishing  concerns  of  an  hour.* — p.  13. 

The  patient  and  profound  attention  with  which  this  address  w^as 
receivea  throughout,  by  a  large  assemblage,  was  characteristic  of 
a  very  altered  and  most  improved  state  of  feeling  from  that  which 
we  understiind  attended  Mr.  Poynder’s  earlier  labours  in  this 
Court,  and  afford  no  small  encouragement  to  those  who  embark 
in  similar  attempts  to  ‘do  the  work  of  the  Lord.’  The  motion 
referring  the  whole  subject  back  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  >vas 
unanimously  carried ;  but  it  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  record, 
that  the  fresh  dispatch  which,  in  consequence,  has  gone  out,  is 
any  thing  but  siitlsfactory,  nay,  we  must  add,  is  even  worse  than 
nugatory ;  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  remonstrating  upon  the  dis¬ 
graceful  delay  of  four  years  in  executing  a  single  direction  of  the 
uis|)atch  of  the  20th  of  February,  1833,  it  almost  entirely  con¬ 
signs  tlie  great  question  at  issue  to  a  contemptuous  obli¬ 
vion,  and  merely  calls  for  the  unimportant  returns  of  ac¬ 
counts  already  mentioned,  upon  which  comparatively  nothing  wiis 
ever  really  made  to  turn.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Company^ 
from  the  traffic  of  iniquity  and  the  price  of  blood,  had  been  posi¬ 
tively — not  contingently — decreed;  nor  did  it  in  any  sense,  or  iii 
luiy  degree  depeno  upon  the  transmission  or  refusal  of  such  finan¬ 
cial  returns,  wnether  our  encouragement  of  the  worship  of  idola¬ 
try,  and  our  participation  in  its  profits,  should  cease  or  continue. 
Tue  accounts  required  four  years  ago  w’ere  merely  secondary  and 
subordinate;  but  the  new  dispiitch  has  given  to  them  an  nnnatunil 
prominence,  which  is  calculated  to  sink  and  suppress  all  notice  of 
the  great  subject  which  is  really  before  us,  ana  threatens,  at  this 
advanced  period  of  so  momentous  an  inquiry,  to  throw  the  most 
unworthy  and  vexatious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  servant  of 
God,  and  every  lover  of  his  kind.  ‘  An  enemy  hath  done  this ;  ’ 
nor  would  it,  as«wc  are  informed,  be  difficult  to  designate  ‘  the 
wicked  Haman’  to  whom  so  insidious  an  attempt  may  be  referred. 
The  directors,  however  (whether  from  want  of  consideration  or 
otherwise),  have  made  this  letter  their  own  by  adding  to  it  the 
sanction  of  their  signatures ;  and  upon  them  must  therefore  rest 
its  responsibility,  so  far  as  a  human  tribunal  is  concenied. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  of  the  utmost  importance  that  parlia¬ 
ment  should  no  hmger  hesiuue  to  speak  out  in  the  name  of  the 
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country ;  but  yet,  amidst  the  really  important  work  which  soli¬ 
cits  their  incessant  attention,  and  is  well  entitled  to  it,  we 
doubt  if  this  p<irticular  subject,  how'ever  overwhelming  in  itself, 
and  momentous  in  its  bearings,  will  be  likely  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  demands,  except  as  petitions  shall  pour  in  upon  the 
legislature  from  all  quarters,  and  which  we  tlierefore  invite  and 
recommend. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  tending  to  show  a  consentaneous 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  abroad,  to  cling  to 
the  sweets  of  idolatry,  that  since  the  East  India  proprietors  have 
thus  called  the  attention  of  the  directors  to  their  own  dispatch  to 
tlie  supreme  government  in  India,  of  the  20th  of  February,  1833, 
a  very  important  document  has  arrived  in  this  country,  from  the 
Presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  form  of  a  Memorial  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor  in  Council  of  Fort  George,  seriously  complaining  of  tlie  ad¬ 
verse  influence  exercised  by  a  professedly  Christian  government, 
as  affecting  its  Christian  subjects.  This  memorial  has  been 
printed  in  Madras,  and  is  signed  by  tliirteen  chaplains,  thirty- 
sevon  missionaries,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  European  civil 
and  military  residents,  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  It  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  by  the  bishop,  who, 
in  his  letter  to  Sir  Frederick  Adam  (the  Governor  in  council) 
accompanying  it,  and  dated  August  6,  1836,  observes,  that  it 
‘  enumerates  instances  in  which  the  memorialists  feel  aggrieved 
‘  by  practices  and  orders  which  seem  to  tliem  contrary  to  the 
‘  command  of  God,  thereby  subjecting  them  to  the  painful  alter- 
‘  native  of  violating  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  or  incurring 
*  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and  praying  that  the  same 
^  toleration  and  exemptions  which  have  long  been  granted  to  their 
‘heathen  and  mahomedan  fellow-subjects,  may  be  extended  to 
‘  the  Christian  members  of  that  presidency.^  To  which  the 
bishop  adds,  ‘  I  fully  concur  in  every  part  of  the  memo- 
‘  RIAL,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  thought  fitting  to  con- 
‘  cede  tlie  full  measure  of  relief  prayed.  * 

The  grievances  complained  of  are — 

1.  That  the  Christian,  civil,  and  iniliUiry  servants  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  are  required  to  attend  heathen  and  mahomedan  reli¬ 
gious  festivals,  for  purposes  of  respect. 

2.  That  they  are  required  to  present  offerings,  and  do  homage 
to  idols. 

3.  That  the  impure  and  degrading  services  of  the  pagocla  are 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  principal 
European,  and  therefore  Christian,  officers  of  the  government, 
and  the  management  and  regulation  of  the  revenues  and  endow¬ 
ments,  both  of  tlie  pagodas  and  mosques,  are  vested  in  them; 
that  no  important  idolatrous  ceremony  can  be  performed,  no  at- 
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tendant  of  the  various  idols,  not  even  the  prostitutes  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  be  entertained  or  discharged,  nor  the  least  expense  incurred, 
without  the  official  concurrence  and  orders  of  the  Christian  func¬ 
tionary. 

4.  That  British  officers,  with  the  troops  of  the  government,  are 
also  employed  in  firing  sjilutes,  and  doing  other  honours  to 
inahomedan  and  idolatrous  ceremonies,  even  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  that  Christians  are  thus  often  compelled,  by  the  authority  of 
government,  to  desecrate  their  own  most  sacred  institutions,  and 
to  take  part  in  unholy  and  degriuling  superstitions. 

5.  The  Protestant  soldiers,  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
have  also  been  required,  contrary  to  the  king’s  regulation,  ‘that 
‘  every  soldier  shall  be  at  liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the 
‘  forms  prescribed  by  his  religion,*  to  be  present  at,  and  partici¬ 
pate  in,  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

(>.  The  last  point  noticed  is  the  forcing  of  the  poorer  classes  to 
dniw  the  idol  car,  mostly  without  the  slightest  compensation,  but 
which  complaint  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  remedied. 

They  add,  that  by  the  requisition  of  these  and  similar  duties, 
the  memorialists  sensibly  feel  that  not  only  are  Christian  servants 
of  the  state  constrained  to  perform  services  incompatible  with  their 
most  sacred  obligations,  and  that  their  just  rights  and  privileges 
as  Christians  are  infringed  ;  but  that  our  holy  religion  is  also  dis¬ 
honoured  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  public  and  official  sanc¬ 
tion  and  support  are  given  to  idolatry  and  superstitions  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  soul,  and  involving  apostacy  from  the  only  true  and 
living  CukI. 

Tliis  memorial  is  further  supported  by  a  long  and  ably  reasoned 
Appendix,  proving,  from  official  documents,  and  the  evidence  of 
numerous  facts,  not  only  the  horrors  and  abominations  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  in  India,  l>ut  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the 
servants  of  the  state  at  the  religious  ceremonies  of  heathens,  ma- 
homedaiis,  and  papists. 

It  thus  appears  not  merely  that  the  Indian  government  is 
neglecting  tlie  enqiloyment  of  those  legitimate  means  which  the 
providence  of  (icnl  has  placed  at  its  disposal,  for  the  instruction 
and  illumination  of  a  heathen  empire,  but  that,  in  contnivention 
ot  the  most  express  orders  from  the  parent  government,  it  is  ac¬ 
tively  engaging  in  imposing  duties  upon  its  own  officers  and 
servants  of  the  most  onerous  and  revolting  character ;  that,  for¬ 
getful  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  principles  of  every  well- 
ordered  government,  it  is  virtually  renouncing  its  ow^n  allegiance 
to  the  reveakni  will  of  (iikI,  and  is  extending,  even  at  this  late 
perio<i  of  the  Christian  era,  the  most  direct  encouragement  to  the 
grossest  idolatry  and  crime,  at  the  expense  of  the  oest  and  most 
honourable  findings  of  its  ow’ii  Christian  population.  It  is  evident 
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that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  expect  to  secure  the  blessing  of 
God  ;  that  it  has  only  existed  too  long  already,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  too  speedily  ternunated. 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  add,  that  in  spite  of  a  memorial 
so  largely  signed,  so  ably  reasoned,  and  so  incontestably  true,  the 
Governor-General,  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  has  returned  to  the 
bishop  and  the  petitioners  an  answer,  not  merely  cold  and  repul¬ 
sive,  but  as  we  have  good  reiison  to  believe  nothing '  less  than 
offensive  and  uncourteous — thus  evincing  the  same  determination 
to  retain  the  unhallowed  profits  of  all  unrighteousness,  as  is  now 
unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the  heads  of  the  Company  at 
home. 

All  this  unenlightened  and  impolitic  conduct,  must,  however, 
we  are  fully  assured,  give  way  the  insUmt  that  this  mighty  em¬ 
pire  shall  speak  out — as  it  has  never  yet  done— and  decree,  with  a 
power  which  none  shall  dare  to  resist,  the  fall  of  idolatry. 

Let  us  not,  how^ever,  be  misunderstood.  Neither  have  we, 
nor  has  Mr.  Poynder,  nor  has  any  other  friend  of  Christianity 
and  India,  been  so  weak  and  so  blind,  to  the  best  interests  of 
those  whom  we  desire  to  serve,  as  to  contemplate  for  a  moment 
the  employment  of  any  hostile,  coercive,  or  compulsory  measures 
for  the  extension  of  our  faith,  or  the  overthrow  of  falsehood.  Let 
not  a  hair  of  the  head  of  any  worshipper,  however  ignomnt, 
be  hurt  while  found  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  w'orship — 
however  erroneous — except  indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  suttees, 
where  human  life  is  in  question,  and  the  magistrate  is  bound  to 
interpose.  Only  let  us  withdraw  (as  the  Company  has  already 
decreed  to  do)  from  all  taxation  of  the  idolatrous  worship,  and  all 
participation  in  its  profits.  Let  us  honestly  leave  these  idolaters 
to  support  their  own  system,  endeavouring  at  the  same  time 
to  inculaite  by  all  peaceable  and  practicable  means  the  knowledge 
of  divine  revelation,  and  w’e  cannot  fail  (however  gradually) 
to  overcome  prejudice,  and  to  estiiblish  truth.  Once  deter¬ 
mining  no  longer  to  uphold  by  our  own  cupidity  those  false 
deities  of  wood  and  stone  which  are  the  work  of  men’s  hands— we 
shall  soon  see  them  fall  of  themselves  before  the  ark.  There  has 
been  no  assertion  employed  from  the  beginning  of  ‘  this  great 
argument  *  more  untrue  in  itself,  and  better  known  to  be  so  by 
those  who  have  employed  it,  than  the  insinuation  of  a  secret  in¬ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  Christianity  to  employ  the 
unhallowed  weapons  of  constraint  and  force.  The  duty  of  leaving 
the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel  to  their  own  quiet  and 
natural  operation,  while  at  the  same  time  we  keep  our  own 
hands  from  ail  pollution  of  bribes  and  imposts — is  fully  admitted 
and  felt  by  every  advocate  of  the  truth.  It  is  a  steady  adherence 
to  this  system  which  will  eventually,  in  virtue  of  the  diviue  pro¬ 
mise,  ensure  the  complete  conversion  of  the  w’hole  empire  of 
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mahoroedanism  and  liindooism.  We  need,  and  ask,  no  other 
‘  wea[)ons  of  our  warfare,’  whicli  is  eminently  ‘spiritual.’  But  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  (with  many  inconsidemte  persons)  that  any 
edectual  work  can  he  achieved  for  religion  in  the  h^xst,  while  the 
officers  and  servants  of  the  government  are  suftered  to  pay  them¬ 
selves  and  their  employers  from  the  various  abominations  of 
idolatry,  would  be  a  folly  of  no  ordinary  character.  It  is  a  result 
which  the  agents  of  the  Company  neither  propose  nor  expect, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  them  that  they  have  too  long,  for  the 
basest  pur|)oses,  resisted  the  progress  of  divine  truth,  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  any  longer  to  stand  between  us  and  the  sun.  We  repeat 
our  strong  conviction  that,  the  nation  has  only  now  to  speak  out 
through  its  legitimate  channels  of  aj)peal  to  the  British  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  the  work  is  done. 


Art.  II.  The  Life  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth y  founded  on  Authentic 
and  Original  Documents,  including  an  Historical  View  of  his 
Reign t  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  B\)tsey,  More,  Erasmus, 
Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and  other  Eminent  Contemporaries.  By 
Patrick  Fraskr  TYTLKR,Esq.,  F.8.A.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  and 
Boyd. 

^piIE  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  periods  of  English  history,  '^rhough  the  facts 
which  it  includes  are  generally  known,  its  real  character  is  but 
very  partially ‘understood.  It  is  a  debateable  ground  on  wdiich 
contending  ^larties  have  constructed  hostile  theories.  The  seeds 
of  mighty  revolutions  were  then  so\vn,  which  rapidly  vegetated, 
and  brought  forth  in  succeeding  reigns  a  strange  mixture  of  good 
and  evil.  The  momentous  changes  of  which  Henry’s  policy  laid 
the  foundation,  have  constituted  his  reign  a  point  of  deep  interest 
to  every  student  of  constitutional  history  and  of  ecclesiastical 
reform.  On  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  a  feeling  of  high 
exultation  pervadeii  the  kingdom.  The  cautious  policy  of  his 
father,  which  had  reduced  the  feudal  j)ower  of  the  nobles,  had 
failed,  from  its  parsimony  and  heartlessness,  to  conciliate  the  good 
teeling  of  the  neople.  Henry  the  Seventh  was  one  of  the  most 
wary  luid  cidculating  politicians  of  his  day.  Cold-hearted,  and 
of  a  subtle  intellect,  he  sought  at  once  to^  cripple  the  aristocracy, 
ami  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  fretpient  parliaments, — and  to 
a  great  extent  he  smxx'eded  in  both.  The  ancient  nobility,  who 
had  long  reUiiiuMl  a  monopoly  of  politiciil  offices,  were  sunplanted 
by  men  chosen  from  the  second  class  of  gentry,  while  tne  parsi¬ 
monious  habits  and  unconstitutional  levies  of  the  king,  relieved 
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him  from  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  legislature  for  supplies. 
His  decease  was  consequently  regarded  with  exultation  rather 
than  sorrows  ‘  As  for  the  disposition  of  his  subjects  towards 
‘him,*  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  too  favourable  history,  ‘it  stood 
‘  thus  with  him ;  tliat  of  the  three  affections,  which  naturally  tie 
‘the  hearts  of  the  subjects  to  their  sovereigns,  love,  fear,  ana  re- 
‘verence ;  he  had  the  last  in  height,  the  second  in  good  measure, 

‘  and  so  little  of  the  first,  as  he  was  beholden  to  the  other  two.’* 
Neither  the  nobility  nor  the  people  regretted  the  termination  of 
his  reign;  but  all  turned  to  his  successor — then  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  distinguished  by  many  showy  and  attractive  qualities — 
with  one  strong  feeling  of  exultation  and  hope.  Knowing  as  we 
do  what  subsequently  occurred,  we  may  be  disposed  to  censure 
the  credulity  and  extravagant  expectations  of  our  fathers;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  there  w'as  much  to  awaken  joyous  anti¬ 
cipations  in  the  dullest  and  least  sanguine  mind.  1  he  young 
monarch  was  well  educated,  his  disposition — so  far  as  it  had 
yet  been  exhibited — wus  frank,  ingenuous,  and  noble;  and  his 
earliest  measures  betokened  a  love  of  literature  and  a  desire  for 
popularity.  Henry  had  been  designed  for  the  church,  and  his 
education  was  accordingly  theological.  Thomas  Aquinas 
was  his  favourite  doctor,  and  the  reputation  of  the  papacy  his 
early  passion.  But  the  death  of  his  brother  Arthur,  opening  his 
w’ay  to  the  throne,  his  prospects  were  entirely  changed,  without 
his  early  predilections  being  eradicated. 

The  court  of  the  youthful  monarch  was  the  resort  of  many  of 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  day.  Henry  sought  their 
society  and  encouraged  their  labours;  and  became,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  subject  of  their  flattering  panegyrics.  England  had 
already  produced  some  distinguished  scholars.  The  names  of 
Linacre,  Grocyn,  Lille,  Colet,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  deserve  a 
high  rank  among  the  restorers  of  chissical  learning.  They  were 
the  pioneers  of  that  noble  army  which  wils  speedily  to  enfran¬ 
chise  the  intellect  of  their  country,  and  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge.  Dean  Colet  was  the  founder  of  St.  Paul’s 
school,  the  first  public  seminary  in  which  Greek  was  taught  in 
England. 

*  It  was  this  impulse  of  Christian  charity,*  Mr.  Tytler  justly  re¬ 
marks,  ‘  in  the  founding?  of  8ch(K)ls  where  the  learned  languages  might 
be  taught,  which  provetl  one  of  the  means  employed  by  Providence  for 
bringing  about  the  llt'formation.  We  learn  from  Dr.  Knight,  that  in 
the  thirty  years  immediately  before  this  great  revolution,  there  were 


*  History  of  Henrv  VII.  Bacon's  Works.  Montague’s  Edition,  vol.  iii. 
p.  4in. 
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more  grammar  schiwls  erected  in  the  ct»untrv,  than  had  l)ecn  endowed 
during  three  hundred  years  preceding.* — p. 

One  of  Henry’s  first  acts  was  to  invite  Erasmus  to  England. 
That  celebrated  scholar  took  up  his  abode  with  Sir  Thomas  More, 
who  was  then  living  in  comparative  privacy,  and  shedding  a  mild 
lustre  over  the  circle  of  which  he  constituted  the  glory.  There 
were  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the  characters  of  More  and 
Erasmus.  Eoth  had  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  age,  and  had 
enriched  their  fine  intellects  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  lore. 
Both  prepared  the  way  of  the  Reformation,  by  bringing  contempt 
on  the  scnools,  and  by  lashing  the  vices  ot  the  clergy.  They 
were  theoretic  advocates  of  human  freedom,  who  luxuriated  in 
their  early  works  in  the  anticipation  of  a  period,  when  a  mild  and 
tolerant  policy  would  harmonize  individual  liberty  with  the  gene¬ 
ral  good.  Yet  both  failed  to  justify  the  expectations  they  awak- 
enen.  The  timid  and  supple  heart  of  Erasmus  disrjualined  hin 
for  following  the  track  to  which  his  speculations  pointed ;  while 
the  theological  prepossessions  of  More  clouded  his  intellect 
and  hardened  his  lieart,  against  the  perception  of  truth  and  the 
claims  of  humanity.  The  one  became  the  opponent  of  Luther, 
his  former  correspondent  and  friend, — the  other  shaded  his  glory, 
by  a  heartless  execution  of  a  sanguinary  code.  No  English¬ 
man  can  rejoice  in  the  dishonour  of  such  a  man  as  More.  His 
calm  dignity  and  domestic  virtues,  the  freedom  of  his  philosophi¬ 
cal  speculations,  and  the  natural  generosity  of  his  heart, — all  con¬ 
cur  in  making  him  the  glory  of  his  age,  and  only  serve  to  ex- 
liibit  in  yet  darker  colours  the  atrocity  of  a  system  which  could 
change  him  from  a  philanthropist  to  a  persecutor, — from  the 
herald  of  freedom  to  the  dishonoured  agent  of  priestly  intolerance 
and  cruelty. 

Such  were  the  men  whom  Henry  in  his  better  days  gathered 
round  him,  and  it  is  therefore  no  marvel  that  much  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  his  reign.  The  liberators  of  the  human  mind  hailed 
his  accession  as  an  intellectual  Millennium,  and  repaired  to  his 
court  as  their  most  appropriate  dwelling.  ‘  1  wish  often,’  says 
Erasmus  in  a  letter  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  ‘  that  our  court 
‘  would  imitate  Britain,  which  is  full  of  men  most  learned  in  all 
‘  kinds  of  studies.  They  stand  round  the  royal  table,  where 
‘  literary  and  philosophiciil  subjects  are  discussed  relative  to  the 
‘education  of  a  prince,  or  to  some  question  of  good  morals.  In 
‘  short,  the  company  of  the  palace  is  such,  there  is  no  academy 
‘  you  would  not  undervalue  in  comparison  with  it.’* 

1  he  events  which  followed  fell  lamentably  short  of  so  bright 


*  Turner’s  Henry  tlic  Kightli,  i.  43. 
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a  promise.  Henry  was  the  creature  of  caprice,  the  slave  of  im¬ 
petuous  passions,  and  he  became  in  consequence  the  terror  of  his 
subjects  and  the  dupe  of  his  enemies.  His  foreign  administration 
was  as  inglorious  as  any  which  England  had  seen.  Without 
foresight,  sagacity,  or  steadiness  of  purpose,  he  was  tossed  upon 
the  ocean  of  European  politics,  where  his  fickleness  and  want  of 
principle  rendered  him  the  derision  and  contempt  both  of  friends 
and  foes.  Under  a  calm  and  S€agacious  sUitesman,  England  might 
have  held  the  balance  between  France  and  Spain,  and  won  more 
solid  advantages  than  Agincourt  or  Cressy  had  yielded.  But 
Henry,  and  his  minister  Wolsey,  w  ere  incapable  of  any  syste¬ 
matic  and  statesman-like  plan  of  operations,  and  tbe  power  and 
treasury  of  England  w^ere,  in  consequence,  idly  w’asted  in  conti¬ 
nental  struggles.  The  contemporary  monarchs,  Francis  and 
Charles,  were  talented  and  ambitious, — equally  unscrupulous  in 
their  pursuit  of  power,  yet  strikingly  distinguished  from  each 
other  in  the  general  features  of  their  character.  The  former  was 
frank,  impetuous,  and  chivalric ;  bold  in  his  enterprises,  uncalcu¬ 
lating  as  to  his  means,  and  only  intent  on  carrying  out  the  system 
of  aggrandizement,  which  his  predecessor,  Louis  the  Twelfth, 
had  formed.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  w^as  equally  ambitious, 
but  more  cool  and  politic.  He  w^as  a  sagacious  statesman,  who 
rarely  permitted  his  passions  to  master  his  reason,  or  suffered  an 
opportunity  to  esaipe  of  laying  the  foundations  of  an  extensive 
and  splendid  empire.  Both  were  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and 
flushed  w'ith  the  hope  of  European  ascendancy.  Between  such 
monarchs,  at  the  head  of  two  such  empires,  and  inheriting  the 
rivalry  and  luitred  of  their  fathers,  it  w^as  not  to  be  expected  that 
peaceful  relations  would  long  be  maintained.  Each  regarded  the 
other  as  his  natural  foe,  and  both  calculated  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  reign  on  the  deadly  hostilities  which 
ensued.  Henry  w^as  speedily  involved  in  their  struggles, 
and  vacillated  from  side  to  side,  according  to  the  wdiim  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  interested  suggestion  of  his  sordid  and  revengeful 
favourite.  The  passions  of  Wolsey  determined  the  policy  of  his 
master,  and  these  inclined  to  Francis  or  to  Charles,  according  to 
the  liberality  of  their  flattery  and  presents.  It  was  know^n 
throughout  Europe  that  the  English  cardinal  was  the  creature  of 
the  monarch  who  would  bid  highest  for  his  favour ;  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  court  was  calculated  accordingly. 

The  domestic  policy  of  Henry  is  open  to  equal  censure.  Had 
his  sagacity  been  equal  to  his  opportunities,  he  might  have  in- 
flictecl  a  permanent  injury  on  the  lil>ertie8  of  his  country.  On 
his  accession  he  inherited  an  immense  treasure,  wdiich  his  father 
had  accumulated  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  nation  was  thrown  into  his  hands  by 
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tlie  suppression  of  tlie  monasteries.  Had  this  wealth  been  hus¬ 
band^,  he  would  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  inde¬ 
pendent  of  |)arliamentary  supplies,  and  mip^ht  have  consolidated  a 
iM)wer  destructive  of  the  growing;  influence  of  the  Commons, 
llut  his  thoui^htli'ss  generosity  juid  profuse  expenditure  kept  him 
perpetually  clependeiit.  The  wealth  which  might  have  gone  far 
to  render  the  monarchy  despotic,  was  scattered  amongst  his 
minions  with  a  heedless  prcnligality  which  won  him  no  regard, 
and  lent  but  a  temponiry  influence  to  the  crown.  He  was  conse¬ 
quently  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  appeal  to  the  people ; 
and  though  his  parliaments  were  for  the  most  part  sufficiently  ser¬ 
vile,  there  were  not  wanting  on  some  occasions  indubiUible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  his  exactions  engendered.  He 
submitted  to  the  indignity  of  receiving  a  pension  from  Francis, 
and  when  this  was  withheld  he  resorted  to  the  most  illegjd 
methods  to  supply  his  necessities.  In  the  year  1523,  Wolsey 
appeared  in  the  liouse  of  Commons,  and  in  defiance  of  parlia- 
menUiry  privileges,  demanded,  in  an  imperious  and  haughty  man¬ 
ner,  a  nfth  part  of  every  man’s  goods.  The  scene  acted  on  this 
occasion  w'as  w'orthy  of  a  great  council,  and  sUuuls  out  in  beauti¬ 
ful  contrast  with  the  obsequiousness  by  which  the  parliaments 
of  this  reign  are  usually  characterized.  Mr.  Tytler  well  describes 
it  in  the  following  passage : 

‘  This  extravagant  demand  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence,  as  it 
had  been  already  agreed  amongst  the  meml)er8  that,  although  Wolsey 
should  lie  admitted,  they  should  not  so  far  compromise  their  privileges 
as  to  enter  into  any  debate  in  his  presence.  Surprised  at  such  a  recep¬ 
tion,  the  minister  waited  for  some  moments  expecting  a  reply,  but  all 
W'as  still ;  he  then  addressed  himself  to  a  particular  member,  w'ho  rose 
fnmi  his  seat,  and  without  a  w’ord  resumed  it ;  he  turned  impatiently 
to  another,  luid  the  same  dumb-show  was  repeated.  Incensed  at  such 
contemptuous  treatment,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  broke  out  into  re¬ 
proaches  :  ‘  (ientlemen,*  said  he,  *  as  I  am  sent  here  immediately  from 
the  king,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expi^ct  an  answ'er  ;  yet  here  is  w'itlu 
out  doubt  a  surprising  and  most  obstinate  silence,  unless,  indeed,  it 
may  lie  the  manner  of  your  House  to  express  your  mind  by  your 
8|H*aker  only.’  Saying  tliis,  Wolsey  turned  to  IVIore  and  required  an 
explanation, — *  Who  first,*  says  Roper,  ‘  reverently  falling  on  his 
excusetl  the  silence  of  the  members.  They  were  abasheil,  he 
insinuated,  at  the  sight  of  so  noble  a  |)ersonage,  his  presence  being 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  wisest  and  most  leanied  men  in  the  realm ; 
but  his  coming  thither,  he  olwerveil,  was  far  from  exj)edient,  and  con¬ 
trary  to  tlie  ancient  liliertiesof  the  House  ;  and  as  to  rec^uiring  a  reply 
from  him,  individually,  the  thing  was  simply  impossible.  The  mem- 
bi'rs  had  indetnl  trusted  him  with  their  voices,  but  unless  each  could 
infvuie  the  essence  of  their  several  wits  into  his  head,  he  alone,  in  so 
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weighty  a  matter,  wiis  unable  to  make  his  grace  an  answer.**  Tlie 
cardinal  probably  detected  the  satire,  and  certiiinly  underst(x>d  the 
equivocation  of  this  reply  ;  and,  rising  up  in  a  rage,  suddenly  left  the 
House.*— pp.  H)2,  1()3. 

The  cardinal's  proposition  gave  rise  to  a  protracted  discussion, 
in  the  course  of  wliich  he  repaired  agiiin  to  the  House,  and 
peremptorily  demanded  their  reasons  for  refusing  the  grant.  The 
Commons,  however,  were,  on  this  occasion,  jfaithful  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  haughty  prelate  being  informed  that  it  wns  not 
their  practice  to  speak  before  stningers,  indignantly  retired.  He 
subsequently  sent  for  More,  and  the  brief  dialogue  which  took 
place  w<as  chanicteristic  of  both  parties.  ‘  Would  to  God,  Master 
‘  More,*  stiid  Wolsey,  ‘  you  had  been  at  Rome  when  I  made  you 
‘speaker.*  ‘Your  gnice  not  offended,*  replied  the  other,  ‘so 
‘  would  I  too,  my  lord.* 

Attempts  were  subsequently  made,  in  1525,  to  levy  money  by 
illegjil  commissions,  which  greatly  exasperated  the  populace,  and 
spread  dissatisfaction  among  the  higher  classes.  ‘  liow  the  great 
‘  men  took  it,*  says  the  chronicler  Hall,  ‘  w’as  marvel ;  the  poor 
‘cursed;  the  rich  repugned;  the  lighter  sort  railed;  and,  in  con- 
‘  elusion,  all  people  execrated  the  cardinal  as  a  subverter  of  the 
‘  laws  and  liberties  of  Kngland.  For,  if  men  should  give  their 
‘goods  by  a  commission,  then  were  it  worse  than  the  taxes  of 
‘  Fnince;  and  so  England  would  be  bond,  and  not  free.*  Wolsey 
summoned  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common-council  before  him,  and 
<lemanded  a  sixth  part  of  their  property  to  aid  the  king  in  his 
projected  invasion  of  France.  "Fhey  remonstrated  against  the 
proposition,  and  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  granting  it.  ‘  Sirs,* 
said  the  haughty,  but  low-minded  representative  of  Henry, 
‘  speak  not  to  break  the  thing  that  is  concluded ;  the  king  must 
‘be  able  to  go  like  a  prince,  which  cannot  be  without  your  aid. 

‘  Forsooth,  I  think  that  half  your  substiince  were  too  little;  \t 
‘  were  better  that  some  should  suffer  indigence,  than  that  the 
‘  king  at  this  time  should  lack, — therefore,  beware, — resist  not, 
‘  nor  ruffle  in  this  case,  for  it  may  fortune  to  cost  some  tlieir 
‘  heads.* 

Such  was  the  insolent  language  which  this  pampered  minion  of 
a  heartless  and  cruel  tyrant  addresst^d  to  the  |>eople.  Wolsey, 
however,  had  miscalculated  his  position.  The  metropolis  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment,  and  the  inhabitants  of  several  counties, 
rushing  to  arms,  demanded  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  proud 
spirit  of  Henry  quailed  before  the  menacing  demonstrations  of  his 


*  Ropcr*s  Life  of  More,  by  Sinfi^r,  p,  17 — 20. 
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)le.  I'he  commissions  were  revoked,  and  a  genend 

j)ar(1on  hus  granted  to  all  who  had  resisted  the  demand. 

The  reign  of  Henry  derives  its  deepest  interest  from  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  unintentional  agent  At 
his  accession  he  was  amoiij^t  the  most  devoted  and  zealous  suj)- 
porters  of  the  papacy.  His  early  education  prejudiced  him  in  its 
favour,  while  his  love  of  despotic  power  led  him  to  regard  with 
extreme  displeasure  the  popular  tendency  of  the  reformed  creed. 
His  strong  nostility  to  Luther,  was  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Lewis 
of  Ba\'aria,  soon  after  he  had  received  intelligence  of  the  refor¬ 
mer’s  movements. 

‘  That  this  fire,’  said  he,  *  which  has  been  kindled  by  Luther,  and 
fanned  by  the  arts  of  the  devil,  should  have  raged  for  so  long  a  time, 
and  Ih»  still  gathering  strength,  has  been  the  subject  to  me  of  greater 
grief  than  tongue  or  jien  can  express  ;  and  this  not  only,  my  dear 
friend,  on  your  account,  but  from  my  regard  for  the  welfare  of  (^’hris- 
tendom.  For,  whether  we  look  to  the  traditions  of  your  ancestors,  or 
consult  y<uir  historicid  rect»rds,  can  there  In*  found  a  single  instance 
where  that  most  indomitable  country  of  yours,  which  has  ever  lieeii 
the  firmest  citadel  of  the  church  in  its  affliction,  has  either  know  ingly 
admitted  any  seeils  of  heresy  into  its  bosom,  or,  at  least,  has  not  in¬ 
stantly  eradicated  them,  if,  hy  any  oversight,  they  silently  insinuated 
themselves?  For,  what  could  have  hap|)ened  more  calamitous  to  (Ger¬ 
many,  than  that  she  should  have  given  birth  to  any  man  who  (moved 
rather  by  the  sinful  license  of  his  own  judgment,  than  acting  in  the 
sincerity  of  Christian  erudition)  has  dareil  to  interpret  the  Divine  law, 
the  stutut(*8  of  the  fathers,  and  those  decrees  which  have  received  the 
consent  of  so  many  ages,  in  a  manner  totally  at  variance  wdth  the 
opinion  of  tlie  learned  fathers  of  the  church,— of  men  wdiose  decision 
lias  been  ever  regarded  as  conclusive  of  the  truth,  proceeding,  as  it 
did,  from  a  knowledge  of  Scripture ‘altogether  divine,  and  sanctioned 
by  a  blameU*ss  sanctity  of  life.  His  offence  w'ould  have  In^eii  less  in¬ 
tolerable,  had  he  abstained  from  an  attack  ujKin  sacred  letters,-^had 
he  not  concealtMl  the  hated  sha|H*s  of  heresy  and  schism  under  the  cloak 
of  religion, — had  he  not,  to  gratify  the  pride  and  iniquity  of  his  mind, 
consented  to  bring  into  peril  the  (-atholic  faith,  and  taught  the  Hock 
of  (.'hrist  to  desert  their  master.  Since,  however,  such  is  the  preme¬ 
ditated  falsehiMHl  of  this  w  icked  man,  since  these  wdles  of  his  have,  by 
the  ]K*nnission  of  (iihI,  become  so  know  n  to  the  whole  w'orld,  that  ail 
further  confutation  of  them  is  superfluous,  w  e  most  earnestly  implore 
and  exhort  you,  by  the  heri‘ditary  and  innate  affection  which  w'e  bear 
to  your  jierson,  and  by  the  common  cause  of  our  salvation  in  Christ, 
that  you  bear  a  willing  and  hearty  hand  in  averting  this  destruction 
which  overhangs  us  ;  that  you  delay  not  a  moment  to  seize  and  exter¬ 
minate  this  Luther,  who  is  a  relnd  against  Christ ;  and,  unless  he  re- 
|Hmts,  deliver  himself  and  his  audacious  treatises  to  the  flames.  Thus 
only  w  ill  you  pres4*rve  and  increiise  your  illustrious  rank  and  your 
C'hrLstian  name.  Nor  will  it  be  alleged  against  you,  that  you  permitted 
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siicred  and  divine  things  to  be  disturl)ed  or  overturned  by  the  fraud 
and  cunning  of  a  single  heretic,  or  the  pride  and  rt'sentnient  of  a  few 
persons  whose  enmity  you  wished  not  to  encounter.  To  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  work,  at  once  so  sacred  and  so  acceptable  to  GikI,  w’e 
most  readily,  and  from  the  heart,  offer  you  of  our  royal  favour, 
j)atronage,  assistance,  and  even  if  necessary,  our  blood.  And  so  we 
bid  you  happily  farewell.** — pp.  13*2 — 134. 

That  such  a  man  should  have  been  the  agent  of  our  deliver¬ 
ance  from  papal  superstitions,  is  amongst  the  inscrutable  arrange¬ 
ments  of  that  Providence  which  renders  even  the  follies  and  vices 
of  men  subservient  to  its  wise  and  benign  purposes.  Nor  w'ere 
the  circumstances  wdiich  led  to  this  event  less  remarkable.  Henry 
had  now  been  married  nearly  twenty  years  to  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  when  he  suddenly 
pleaded  the  incestuous  nature  of  the  connexion,  and  resolved  on 
obtaining  a  divorce.  This  determination,  though  avowedly  based 
on  scruples  of  conscience,  had  its  origin  undoubtedly  in  the  pas¬ 
sion  which  Henry  had  conceived  for  Anne  Boleyn. 

‘  It  has  l)een  the  fiishion,*  remarks  Mr.  Tytler,  *  uf  many  writers  of 
the  Romish  Church  to  represent  Anne  Boleyn  as  having  led  a  singu- 
larly  profligate  life  in  her  early  youth  ;  but  there  appears  no  ground 
for  so  slanderous  an  attack.  That  the  education  of  a  youthful  and 
beautiful  female  in  one  of  the  most  corrupted  courts  of  Europe  should 
produce  austere  or  reserved  manners,  was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  no 
evidence  deserving  of  a  moment’s  credit  has  been  adduced  to  prove  the 
slightest  impurity  of  life ;  the  tales  against  her  being  evidently  the 
after-coinage  of  those  misguided  zealots  who,  by  destroying  her  repu¬ 
tation,  weakly  imagined  they  were  |>erforming  a  service  to  religion. 

When  she  first  appeared  at  court,  she  was  a  lovely  young  woman  in 
her  twentieth  year.  She  is  described  as  possessing  a  rare  and  admir¬ 
able  lK*auty,  clear  and  fresh,  with  a  noble  presence  and  most  pt*rfect 
shape.  Her  j)ersonal  graces  were  enhanced  by  a  cheerfulness  and 
sweetness  of  temper  which  never  forswik  her,  and  her  education  had 
secured  to  her  all  those  feminine  accomplishments  which  were  fitted  to 
dazzle  and  delight  a  court.  She  danced  with  uncommoH  grace,  sung 
sweetly,  and,  by  the  remarkable  vivacity  and  wit  of  her  conversation, 
retained  the  admiration  of  those  who  had  at  first  been  only  attracted 
by  her  beauty.’f — pp.  238,  23f>. 


*  Gerdes’  Hist.  Uefonn.  Kellgionis,  vol.  iv. ;  Aj»pend.  No.  xxii. 
f  Wyatt’s  Memoir  of  Anne  Roleyn,  in  Cavendisli's  Life  of  WoLsey,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 82  r  ‘  Then?  w.'is  at  this  time  presented  to  the  eye  of  (he  court,  the  rare 
and  admirable  beauty  of  the  frt‘sli  and  young  lady,  Anne  Boleyn,  to  Ik?  at¬ 
tending  upon  the  queen.  In  this  nohlc  imp,  the  graces  of  nature,  gniced  by 
gracious  education,  seemed  even  at  the  first  to  have  j>romi8cd  bliss  unto  her 
aftertimes.  She  wjus  taken  at  that  time  to  have  a  beauty  not  so  whitely,  as 
clear  and  fresh  above  all  we  may  esteem,  which  appeared  much  more  excel- 
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Henry  first  essayed  the  virtue  of  the  Lady  Anne,  and  persist¬ 
ing^  in  his  suit  after  her  denial,  was  met  by  the  spirited  and  vir¬ 
tuous  reply:  ‘1  understand  not,  inij^hty  king,  how  you  should  en- 
‘  tertain  any  such  hope.  Your  wife  1  cannot  be,  both  in  respect 
<  of  my  own  unwortliiness,  and  also  because  you  have  a  queen  al- 
‘  ready.  Your  mistress,  be  assured,  I  will  never  be/  Unhappily 
for  the  repuUition  of  Anne  Holeyn,  a  powerful  party  luis  identi¬ 
fied  its  reputation  with  the  estiiblishmeiit  of  her  guilt,  and  hence 
the  credence  which  has  been  given  to  the  slanders  of  Sanders, 
and  the  acrimonious  invectives  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Dr.  Lingard, 
whose  theological  prepossessions  are  so  discreditably  conspicuous 
throughout  his  history,  has  discanted  on  her  alleged  improprieties 
with  a  minuteness  which  may  well  impose  on  his  readers. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  slender  or  unsjitisfactory  than  the 
basis  on  which  his  theory  is  constructed.  The  slightest  examina¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  to  explode  it.  It  falls  to  pieces  the  moment  it  is 
submitted  to  examination,  and  gives  place  to  the  conviction  that 
Anne — if  not  the  most  virtuous  of  her  sex — evinced  a  self-respect 
and  moral  decorum  far  from  })revalent  in  her  day.  She  was  indeed 
light  and  vain,  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  flattered  by  the  conquest 
she  had  made.  Hut  the  utmost  suspicion  that  can  be  attached  to 
her  is,  that  her  ])rudence  failed  her  at  the  end  of  a  five  years’ 
courtship, — but  even  this  is  uncertain.  Her  marriage  took  place 
on  the  25th  of  January,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  born  on 
the  7th  of  September.*  ‘  If  a  late  historian,’  says  Mr.  Hallam,  re¬ 
ferring  to  Dr.  Lingjird,  ‘  had  contented  himself  with  commenting 
‘  on  these  dates,  and  the  clandestine  nature  of  the  marriage,  he 
‘  would  not  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  that  character  of  an 
‘  advocate  for  one  |)iirty  which  he  has  chosen  to  assume.  .  .  Hut 
‘  when  this  author  asserts  Henry  to  have  cohabited  with  her  for 
‘  three  years,  and  repeatedly  calls  her  his  mistress,  when  he  attri- 
*  bates  Henry's  patience  with  the  pope’s  chicanery  to  ‘the  infe- 
‘  cundity  of  Anne,’  and  all  this  on  no  other  authority  than  a  letter 
‘  of  the  French  ambassador,  which  amounts  hardly  to  evidence  of 
‘  a  transient  rumour,  with  what  face  can  he  put  lorward  the  least 
‘  pretensions  to  historical  candour.'*!* 

'I'he  defence  of  Anne  Holeyn  from  the  slanderous  jiccusations 
of  the  Uoinish  party,  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  any 


lent  l»y  her  favour,  passlnjj  sweet  and  cheerful,  and  these  .also  inereased  by 
her  noble  pn*sence  of  sha|>e  and  f:i>hion,  representing  lH)tli  iiiildness  and 
iindesly  luort'  than  ean  be  expn‘ssi‘d.’ 

Hall  an«l  Molin>hed  st;ite  the  inarri.age  to  have  t.aken  place  November 
the  l*kh  ;  but  Crauiuer,  writing  to  Hawkins,  Henry’s  Ainbit‘<sador  to  Charles 
the  !•  ifth,  sa^*s  it  oeetirrt'd  ‘  much  about  Sainte  I'aules  dave,’  which  was  the 
^.'ith  of  January.  This  letter  may  be  seen  in  KHis’s  Letters,  II.  y4. 
t  Const.  Hist,  i.  114. 
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justification  of  the  proceedings  adopted  iigainst  the  queen.  Those 
proceedings,  it  is  true,  were  urged  on  by  Cranmer  and  other 
fiivourers  of  the  Reforinution,  but  their  authority  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  blind  our  judgment  to  the  dark  passions  and  base  policy 
of  the  king.  Cmniner  probably  gave  Henry  credit  for  a  con¬ 
scientiousness,  which  few,  in  the  present  day,  will  be  disposed  to 
cede  to  him ;  and  the  scruples  which  infiuenced  his  judgment, 
were  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  the  tlieofogians  of 
Europe.  The  levitical  code  was  then  deemed  an  autlioritative 
rule  of  conduct. 

The  situation  of  Catherine  was  touching  in  the  extreme.  A 
foreigner,  in  a  strange  land,  she  was  basely  sacrificed  by  the 
monarch  on  whose  honour  she  had  confided,  and  to  whom  she  had 
been  a  faithful  and  dutiful  wife  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The 
bloom  of  her  youth  w’Jis  now  passed  away,  but  the  firmness  of  her 
character,  and  the  untainted  purity  of  her  heart,  enabled  her  to 
meet  the  terrible  crisis  with  queenly  dignity.  Even  Henry  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  she  w'lis  a  w  oman,  ‘  incomparable  in  gen- 
‘  tleness,  humility,  and  buxomness  ;*  and  with  a  degree  of  hypo¬ 
crisy  which  increases  our  detestation  of  his  character,  he  affirmed, 

‘  If  I  were  to  marry  again,  if  the  marriage  might  be  good,  I 
‘would  surely  chuse  her  above  all  other  women.'  The  eulogy  of 
the  king  was  not  needed.  Her  character  was  above  his  praise. 
It  wjis  no  exaggeration  of  the  poet  when  he  made  her  rival  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  she  w  as 

‘  So  g(M)d  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 

Prouounce  dishonour  of  her.* 

The  dark  tragedy  now  proceeded  to  its  consummation.  Cam- 
peggio  arrived  in  London,  October  7,  1528.  He  was  an  eminent 
canonist,  w^ell  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  papal  diplomacy,  and  was 
commissioned  by  the  pope,  in  connexion  with  Wolsey,  to  adjudge 
the  king's  cause.  Henry  expected  a  sj)ecdy  termination  of  his 
suit,  but  the  legate  brought  imperative  instructions  to  prolong  the 
proceedings,  and  in  no  case  to  pronounce  judgment  without  first 
communicating  with  Rome.  It  was  Clement’s  interest  to  gain 
time,  and  this  was  effectually  done  by  the  dilatory  and  subtle 
policy  of  his  emissjiry.  Month  after  month  w'as  consumed  in 
preliminary  arrangements.  At  length  the  legates  held  their 
court,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  RlacKfriars.  Henry  sat  in  state 
on  their  right  hand,  and  Catherine  was  on  their  left.  It  was  a 
memonible  scene,  w  hich  must  have  struck  deeply  into  the  hearts 
of  the  specUitors.  The  king  promptly  replied  to  the  summons  of 
the  court,  but  the  queen  wus  too  much  absorbed  to  hear  her  name. 
It  was  repeated,  and  she  awoke  from  her  reverie.  Rising  from  her 
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chair,  nhc  crossed  herself  with  fer\'our,  and  approaching  the 
kiii^,  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  addressed  to  him  one  of 
the  most  touching  appeals  which  ever  proceeded  from  woman's 
lips. 

*  Sir/  said  the  dauj;htcr  of  Ferdinand,  ‘  I  liesecch  you,  for  all  the 
lr»ve  that  hath  In'en  between  us,  and  for  the  love  of  (iod,  let  me  have 
justice  and  right ;  take  of  me  some  pity  and  compassion,  for  I  am  a 
pisir  woman  and  a  stranger,  Inirn  out  <»f  ytmr  dominions.  I  have  here 
no  assureil  friend,  much  less  im]mrtial  counsel,  and  I  flee  to  you  as  to 
the  head  of  justice  within  this  realm.  Alas,  sir !  wherein  have  I 
ofleiuhMl  you,  or  what  t)ccasi(ni  given  you  of  displeasure ;  have  I  ever 
desigiuMl  against  your  will  and  pleasure,  that  you  should  put  me  from 
you  }  I  take  (Jod  and  all  the  w’orld  to  w  itness,  that  I  have  been  to 
yoti  a  true,  humble,  and  oljedient  wife,  ever  conformable  to  your  w  ill 
and  ])leasure.  Never  have  I  said  or  done  aught  contrary  thereto,  being 
alw  ays  well  pleased  and  contented  with  all  things  wdierein  you  had  de¬ 
light  or  dalliance,  whether  it  were  in  little  or  much;  neither  did  I  ever 
grudgi*  in  word  or  c»»untenance,  or  show'  a  visage  or  spark  of  discontent. 

1  h»ved  all  those*  whom  you  loved,  only  fi»r  your  sake,  whether  I  had 
cause  or  no,  whether  they  were  my  friends  or  mine  enemies.  This 
tw’enty  years  I  have  been  your  true  w  ife,  and  by  me  ye  have  had  divers 
children,  although  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them  out  of  this  w'orld, 
which  yet  hath  been  no  default  in  me;  and  when  ye  married  me  at  the 
first,  1  take  (lod  to  be  my  judge  I  w'as  a  true  maid  ;  and,  whether  it 
he  true  or  no,  I  put  it  to  your  conscience.  If  there  be  any  just  cause 
by  the  law  that  ye  can  allege  against  me,  either  of  dishonesty  or  any 
other  impt*diment,  to  banish  and  ])ut  me  from  you,  I  am  contented  to 
depart,  allwit  to  my  great  shame  and  dishonour ;  and  if  there  be  none, 
then  here  1  most  lowlily  lK»seech  you  let  me  remain  in  my  former 
estate,  and  receive  justice  at  your  hands.’ — pp.  2(i2,  263. 

Rut  Henry  was  not  to  bo  diverted  from  his  purpose.  He  s;iw 
.  the  impression  which  Catherine's  appeal  had  made,  yet  his  dark 
heart  responded  not  to  herap]>eal.  He  at  once  acknowledged  her 
virtues,  and  urged  forward  his  suit.  Rut  unexpected  obstacles 
were  now  interposed.  Catherine  a]>pealed  to  Home,  and  Cam- 
peggio  refused  to  give  sentence,  before  he  had  submitted  the  case, 
with  all  the  evidence  which  he  had  taken,  to  the  pope.  Henry 
bitterly  complained  of  the  chicanery  of  the  papal  court,  and  sus¬ 
pecting  Wolsey  of  having  betrayed  Ids  interests,  he  sacrificed  him 
to  his  enemies.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  king’s  heart  was 
distnicted  by  a  thous;ind  emotions  of  disappointed  nope  and  of 
embittered  rage ;  w  hen  he  w’as  purposing  one  insUint  to  break 
with  the  po|>e,  and  half  resolving  the  next  to  abandon  his  long 
cherished  scheme ;  that  a  new'  favourite  was  introduced,  whose 
Indd  counsel  and  deep  siigacity  determined  the  wavering  policy 
of  the  monarch.  Cromwell  had  for  some  time  ranked  amongst 
Wolsi'y's  retainers  without  obtaining  the  promotion  which  his 
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ambition  craved ;  and  he  now  determined  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Henry,  in  the  hope  of  adviincin^  his  fortunes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  is  descriptive  of  his  introduction  and  success  . 

*  The  state  of  the  royal  miiuh  wavering  between  its  wishes  and  its 
fears,  was  not  unknown  to  him  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
this  able  and  artful  man,  when  he  declared  to  Cavendish  his  resolution 
to  advance  or  to  hazard  his  fortunes  upon  a  cast,  had  the  project  in  his 
head  which  at  once  brought  him  into  notice.  ‘  Ho  felt,*  he  said,  when 
introiluced  to  the  king,  *  his  boldness  in  presuming  t(»  advise,  and  his 
inability  to  become  a  counsellor  ;  but  the  sight  of  his  sovereign’s 
anxiety,  and  his  affection  as  well  as  duty,  compelled  him  to  address 
him.  He  acknowledged  that  the  question  regarding  the  divorce  was 
not  without  difficulties ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  tlie  embarrassment  arose 
principally  out  of  the  timidity  (»f  his  majesty’s  ministers,  who  were  de¬ 
ceived  by  appearances,  and  misled  by  vulgar  opinion.  Already  the 
Universities  and  the  most  learned  divines  had  given  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  divorce, — nothing  was  wanting  but  the  confirmation  of 
the  j)ope.  And  with  what  object  was  the  papal  approbation  s<»  anxi¬ 
ously  desired  ?  It  might  indeed  have  some  beneficial  effect  in  moderat- 
ing  the  indignation  of  the  emperor ;  but  was  it  so  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  that,  if  refused,  Henry  ought  silently  to  submit  and  surrender  his 
right  }  Had  other  princes  done  so?  Did  not  his  majesty  live  in  the 
same  age  with  the  princes  of  Germany, — and  what  had  they  done  ? 
They  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  had  proclaimed  their  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  popedom.  Why  then  might  not  the  King  of 
England,  strengthened  by  the  authority  of  his  Parliament,  declare  him¬ 
self  the  head  of  the  church  within  his  own  realm  ?  At  this  moment 
England  was  little  else  than  a  monster  with  two  heads.  But,’  said 
he,  ‘  every  contradiction,  every  difficulty  would  disappear,  if  your 
majesty  would  take  into  your  own  hands  the  authority  now  usurjwd  by 
the  pontiff.  The  clergy  w'ould  then  become  obsequious  to  your  will, 
when  they  were  ])laced  on  an  exact  level  with  your  other  subjects.  At 
present  they  considered  themselves  not  so  much  the  king’s  as  the  pope’s 
subjects.  They  took,  indeeil,  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  they  were 
afterwards  released  from  this  obligation,  and  sworn  anew  to  the  pope  ; 
so  that  your  majesty,’  said  he,  ‘  is  but  half  a  king,  and  they  but  half 
your  subjects.*  In  this  bold  address,  it  will  be  seen  that  Cromwell 
brought  before  the  king  two  ideas  which  were  entirely  new  to  him. 
The  first,  a  ])roject  for  claiming  the  supremacy  ;  the  second,  a  design 
for  placing  the  wliole  Ixaly  of  the  clergy  within  his  power.  When  he 
had  done,  the  monarch  pondered  for  a  few  moments,  and  regarding  the 
speaker  with  a  piercing  l(M>k,  demanded  if  he  could  prove  what  he  had 
last  said.  Cromwell  drew  from  his  pocket  a  copy  of  the  oath  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  bishops  at  their  consecration,  read  it  over,  explained  the 
manner  in  which  the  clergy  had  brought  themselves  within  a  charge  of 
treason,  and  demonstrated  that  by  the  statutory  law  their  lives  and 
possessions  were  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  king.  Henry  w'as  convinced  and 
delighted  ;  his  mind  seized  on  the  new  ideas  suggested  by  his  able  and 
unscrupulous  adviser  with  its  characteristic  imjK*tuosity  and  vigour ; 
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he  imrinlj  thanked  Cn)mn  ell,  tcwk  him  into  his  service,  promoted  him 
l4i  the  seat  of  a  privy-councillor,  and  detennined  to  follow  out  his  suj^- 
gestion,’— 307— 3(Hh 


Cranmer  subsequently  pronounced  the  marria<ye  of  Henry  and 
Catherine  to  be  null  and  void,  and  confirmed  that  which  the 
monarch  had  contnicted  with  Anne  Boleyn.  The  authority  of 
the  pajmcy  was  thus  despised,  and  its  power  defied.  The  king 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  open  hostility  towards  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  and  was  precipiUited  into  a  course  of  measures  from  the 
spiritual  character  and  bearing  of  which  his  heart  was  utterly 
estranged.  11  is  separation  from  the  papacy  having  originated 
from  so  questionable  a  source,  was  destitute  both  of  the  principle 
and  the  consistency  of  a  religious  movement.  He  vacillated  from 
side  to  side— approximated  to  protestantisra  and  drew  back  to 
popery — according  to  tlie  revolutions  of  his  domestic  circle,  or  the 
whims  of  the  passing  hour.  In  one  thing  he  was  impartial,  and 
this  grew  out  of  his  arbitrary  and  ferocious  disposition.  He 
knew  no  distinction  between  the  jmpist  who  denied  his  supremacy, 
and  the  protestant  who  rejected  the  real  presence.  The  one  was 
hung  and  quartered  as  a  traitor,  the  other  \v”ds  burnt  as  a  heretic. 
They  were  sometimes  conveyed  to  Smithfield  on  the  siime  hurdle, 
— victims  of  the  most  heartless  and  sanguinary  tyranny  which 
England  had  ever  known. 

The  character  of  the  king  now  rapidly  assumed  a  darker  and 
more  ferocious  aspect.  All  tlie  worst  passions  of  a  depraved 
mind  w’ere  brought  into  play.  Anne  Boleyn  was  soon  sacrificed 
to  his  brutal  passions,  and  many  others,  more  illustrious  in  name 
and  more  worthy  of  respect,  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Execu¬ 
tions  rapiilly  follow^ed  each  other,  and  every  class  of  society  was 
made  to  furnish  its  victim.  More  and  Fisher,  and  Cromwell — 
men  of  different  diameters,  but  each  possessed  of  powerful 
claims  on  the  gnititude  of  Henry — were  dismissed  from  his  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  block.  I'he  taste  of  blood  aroused  the  savage  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  monster  in  human  form,  and  set  him  in  deadly  lios- 
tilitv  against  his  race. 

1  he  rise  and  fortunes  of  Cmnmer  form  an  interesting  episode 
in  the  reign  of  Henry.  The  archbishop  was  an  estimable  and 
pioas  man,  who  slowly  worked  his  way  out  of  the  trammels  of 
popish  superstition.  His  priv’ate  ehameter  was  irreproachable, 
and  his  natural  disposition,  mild  and  benignant.  Both  his  friends 
and  his  enemies  have  failed  to  do  him  justice.  He  was  neither 
tlie  saint  nor  the  demon  that  they  respectively  affirm.  His  cha¬ 
racter  nils  a  singular  compound  of  virtues  and  weaknesses.  In 
a  private  station  the  former  only  would  have  been  seen ;  but 
nnliappily  tor  his  fume,  his  rapid  promotion  and  difficult  post 
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afforded  ample  onportunities  for  the  display  of  the  latter.  Ilia 
introduction  to  Henry  was  unsought.  It  arose  from  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  kint^’s  cause,  casually  made  to  Fox  and  Gardiner, 
Henry’s  Almoner  and  Secretary,  whom  Cranmer  met  at  Wal¬ 
tham  Abbevj  in  Kssex.  These  remarks  were  reported  to  the 
king,  who  forthwith  required  his  attendance  at  court.  This  took 
place  about  August,  1529 ;  and  the  king  being  pleased  with  his 
counsel,  ‘and  observing,*  as  Strype  remarks,  ‘the  gravity  and 
‘  modesty,  as  well  as  learning  of  tlie  man,  resolved  to  cherish, 

‘  and  make  much  of  him.’  He  was  speedily  dispatched  to  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  ■  Italy,  to  obtain  the  judgments  of  the  most 
eminent  divines ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Warham,  in  1532,  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cranmer  was  strongly  disin¬ 
clined  to  tliis  appointment.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  professions.  They  were  in  accordance  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  natunilly  sprung  from  his  reluctanci' 
to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  At  length  he 
ventured  to  acquaint  the  king  with  his  scruples ;  but  Henry  was 
not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose.  His  present  policy  re¬ 
quired  that  the  appearance  of  submission  to  the  Pope  should  be 
preserved;  and  Dr.  Olivet,  an  eminent  civilian,  consequently  sug¬ 
gested,  that  some  one  should  be  sent  to  Rome  to  take  the  oath  of 
canonical  obedience,  and  that  Cranmer  should  take  it  under  pro¬ 
testation.  To  this  dishonourable  expedient  he  assented,  declaring 
at  his  consecration,  ‘  That  he  did  not  admit  the  pope’s  authority 
‘  any  farther  tlian  it  agreed  with  the  express  word  of  God ;  and 
‘  that  it  might  be  lawful  for  him  at  all  times  to  speak  against  him, 
‘  and  to  impugn  his  errors,  when  there  should  be  occasion.*  It  is 
impossible  to  justify  Cranmer’s  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Every 
unprejudiced  mind  will  instantly  respond  to  Dr.  Linganl’s  obser¬ 
vation,  ‘  that  oaths  cease  to  oiler  any  security,  if  their  meaning 
‘  may  be  qualified  by  previous  protesUitions,  made  without  the 
‘knowledge  of  the  party,  wlio  is  principally  interested.’  The 
pope’s  bulls  for  Cranmer’s  consecration  were  obUiined  on  the  ex¬ 
press  stipulation  of  his  taking  a  cerUiin  oath,  and  would  have  been 
indignantly  refused  if  his  intended  protestation  had  been  known. 
That  protestation  w^as  not  explanatory  of  the  oath,  but  directly 
subversive  of  it,  and  w'as  designed  to  leave  Cranmer  open  to  pro¬ 
secute  measures  incompatible  w  ith  the  policy  and  interests  of  the 
papjicy.  Yet  protestant  writers  have  been  too  prone  to  extenuate 
the  obliquity  of  this  proceeding.  Let  a  Catholic  prelate  have 
acted  the  part  wdiich  Cranmer  acted,  and  a  very  different  judg¬ 
ment  would  have  been  pronounced.  So  perverting  is  the  in- 
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fluence  of  party  spirit,  even  in  the  plainest  questions  of  common 
morality. 

Cranmer's  subsequent  career  was  chequered.  He  was 
honestly  attached  to  the  ileformation,  and  did  the  utmost  that  his 
slavish  deference  to  the  kin^  permitted,  to  promote  its  advance¬ 
ment  Hut  his  hands  were  tied  by  <liead  of  his  master’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  ami  his  moral  influence  must  have  l>een  impaired  by 
the  part  he  w'lts  compelled  to  take  in  the  intrigues  and  dark 
tragedies  of  this  reign. 

So  far  as  an  intentional  advancement  of  religious  freedom  is 
conceriu*d,  posterity  owes  nothing  to  Cnuimer.  He  pre¬ 
pared  indeed  its  way,  but  it  was  with  no  view  of  establishing  its 
reign.  Hy  appealing  from  the  authority  of  Rome  to  the  word  of 
Goil,  he  attacked  the  strong-hold  of  the  ‘  Man  of  Sin  ;*  and  by 
circulating  the  inspired  writings  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  he 
aroused  tlie  intellect  and  conscience  of  the  nation.  Hut  far¬ 
ther  than  this  he  would  not  go.  Authority  was  as  dear  to  Cran- 
mer  as  to  More  »ind  Fisher,  and  the  views  on  which  he  acted,  if 
aipable  of  vindication,  justify  his  murderers  in  lighting  his  funeral 
pile.  The  interest  winch  he  uniformly  retainea  in  tlie  affections 
of  his  royal  master,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  this 
reign,  llis  enemies  attribute  it  to  his  unscrupulous  compliance 
wiUi  tlie  tyrant’s  pleasure,  while  his  friends  resolve  it  into  his 
transparent  and  saintly  integrity.  A  medium  hypothesis  will 
account  more  satisfactorily  for  the  fact  Had  he  been  less  supple 
or  less  virtuous,  he  would  have  been  conducted  from  his  master’s 
embraces  to  the  block.  The  adherents  to  the  old  faith  frequently 
plotted  against  his  life,  and  were  sometimes  on  the  very  point  of 
accomplishing  their  design.  The  fall  of  Cromw^ell,  and  the 
divorce  of  Henry  from  Ids  fourth  wife,  Anne  of  Cleves,  em¬ 
boldened  tlieir  machinations  and  threatened  serious  danger  to  the 
unsuspecting  prelate.  The  following  passage  graphically  describes 
the  dark  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  and  the  capricious  generosity 
of  the  king. 

‘  But  although  huHled  in  this  attempt  against  the  archbishop,  his 
enemies  wMin  made  a  more  desperate  effort  for  his  destructiim,  in  wddcli 
he  WiUH  once  more  protected  from  their  malice  by  the  prompt  and 
genenius  inter]Misition  of  the  king.  As  the  story  strikingly  illustrates 
the  character  of  the  times,  and  ]»resents  Henry  in  one  of  those  attitudes 
of  mercy  and  justice  which  he  so  rarely  assumed,  I  need  make  no 
a|K)logy  for  giving  it  with  those  minute  details  wddch  have  been  fortu¬ 
nately  preserved  by  a  contemiHmirv.  At  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop 
of  \\  inchester,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  others  of  the  Romish  party 
in  the  privy-council,  repaired  to  his  majesty,  and  made  a  formal  com- 
daint  agiinst  the  ])rimate  :  ‘  insisting  that  he,  W’ith  his  learned  men, 
lad  so  infected  the  wlude  land  with  their  doctrine,  that  thret*  parts  of 
the  people  were  become  al)ominable  heretics.  It  might  prove  dangerous/ 
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they  said,  ‘  to  the  realm,  being  likely  to  pnHliice  such  commotions  as 
were  sprung  up  in  (lerinany  ;  ami  therefore  they  desired  that  he 
shoidd  l)e  committed  to  the  Tower  until  he  could  l)e  examined.*  To 
this  the  king  wius  unwilling  to  accede  ;  but  they  told  him,  ‘  that  the 
archbishop  being  one  of  the  privy-council,  no  man  would  dare  to  object 
matters  against  him  until  he  were  in  confinement ;  then  indeed  men 
would  lie  iMild  to  tell  the  truth  and  say  their  consciences.*  U|Hm  this 
his  majesty  gave  his  consent  that  they  should  next  day  summon  him 
Ih'fore  them,  and  if  they  saw  just  rt'ason,  commit  him  to  the  Tower. 

‘  The  king,  however,  had  other  designs  in  view,  and  almut  eleven 
o'clock,  the  same  night,  sent  a  inesstuigtT  to  the  arcl.bisliop  at  Lamlieth, 
diMsiring  him  to  come  immediatelv  to  Westminster ;  upon  which  the 
prelate,  who  was  in  bed,  got  hastily  up  and  repaired  to  his  majesty, 
whom  he  found  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall,  Henry  informed  him 
what  a  bitter  complaint  the  council  had  brought  against  him ;  ‘they 
had  affirmed  that  he  and  his  learned  men  had  infected  the  whole  realm 
with  heresy  ;  they  had  asserted  that,  as  he  was  at  lilK‘rty  and  a  mem. 
her  of  the  privy-council,  none  would  venture  to  bring  against  him  tliose 
accusations  w’hich  otherwise  could  easily  be  substantiated.  I  have, 
therefore,*  said  he,  ‘  granted  their  request,  and  given  them  permission 
to  send  you  to  the  Tower ;  have  I  done  well  or  no  ?  what  say  you,  my 
lord  Cranmer  humbly  expressed  his  thanks  to  his  sovereign  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  him  this  timely  notice.  He  observed,  ‘that  he  was  very 
well  contented  to  go  to  the  Tower,  since  it  would  lead  to  a  more  im¬ 
partial  examination  of  his  doctrines  and  actions  ;  nor  did  he  doul)t  but 
Ins  majesty  would  see  that  he  should  have  a  fair  hearing.*  I'lie  king 
for  a  moment  turned  his  eyes  full  on  the  archbishop,  as  if  he  would 
read  his  inmost  thoughts,  and  then  smiling,  cried  out,  ‘Oh,  Lord  (iod! 
what  fond  simplicity  have  you,  thus  easily  and  contentedly,  to  permit 
yourself  to  Ihj  imprisoned,  that  every  enemy  of  yours  may  take  ad¬ 
vantage  against  you  !  !)<»  you  not  know  that  when  they  have  you 

once  ill  prison,  three  or  four  false  knaves  will  s(M)n  be  procured  to  wit¬ 
ness  against  you,  who  else,  now  you  are  at  lilierty,  would  not  once  dare 
to  open  their  lips,  or  appear  before  your  face  ?  No,  not  so,  my  lord. 

1  have  more  regard  for  you  than  to  permit  your  enemies  to  overthrow 
you  in  this  manner  ;  and  therefore  I  will  have  you  come  to-morrow  to 
the  council,  which,  no  doubt,  will  stmd  for  you.  And  when  they 
break  this  matter,  rtHpiire  them,  that,  Ixungone  of  them,  you  may  have 
so  much  favour  as  they  would  have  themselves,  that  is,  to  have  your 
accusers  brought  before  you  ;  and  if  they  oppose  this,  and  will  not 
comply  with  your  request,  but  must  needs  commit  you  to  the  I'ower, 
then  do  you  appeal  from  them  to  our  |)erson,  and  give  to  them  this 
ring  (taking  it  at  the  moment  from  his  finger),  which  ring  they  well 
know  I  use  for  none  other  pur|)ose  but  to  call  matters  from  the  council 
into  mine  own  hands  to  be  ordered  and  determined.  The  king  having 
said  this  dismissed  his  chaplain,  who  thanked  his  majesty  for  his  good¬ 
ness,  and  t(M>k  his  leave. 

‘  Next  day,  at  eight  in  the  moniing,  a  message  was  brought  from  the 
privy-council,  requiring  Cranmer  to  appear  Wfore  tliein.  When  he 
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arrived  he  was  uot  permitted  to  enter,  but  was  kept  waiting,  with  the 
servants  and  ushers,  nearly  an  hour  at  the  d(K>r  of  the  chamber, — many 
of  the  members  of  the  council  going  in  and  out  in  the  mean  time.  The 
archbishop's  secretary,  who  attended  him,  being  astonished  at  this  rude 
treatment,  slipt  away  and  related  the  matter  to  Dr.  Butts,  the  king’s 
physician,  who  went  to  the  palace  and  told  him  he  had  seen  a  strange 
sight.  ‘What  is  that?’  said  Henry.  ‘Marry/  said  the  doctor,  ‘my 
lx>rd  of  Canterbury  is  liecome  a  lacky  or  a  serving.man  ;  for,  to  my 
knowledge,  he  hath  stood  among  them  this  hour  at  the  council.chain. 
her  d«K>r.’ — ‘  Have  they  served  iny  lord  so?'  said  Henry.  ‘  It  is  w’ell 
emmgh;  1  shall  talk  with  them  by-and-by.'  At  length  the  archbishtip 
was  called  in,  when  it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  a  great  complaint  was 
made  of  him,  both  to  the  king  and  to  them,  that  he  and  others  had  iiu 
fected  the  realm  with  heresy  ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  royal  pleasure 
tliat  they  shcmld  (XHumit  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
examined  and  brought  t<»  his  trial. 

‘  The  primate,  ii.  reply,  offered  many  reasons  to  induce  them  to  call 
his  accusers  before  him  in  that  place  and  at  that  moment ;  and,  on 
lieing  confronteil  with  them,  to  suffer  him  to  defend  himself  against 
their  charges,  before  they  should  pnKieed  to  any  farther  extremities. 
But  all  was  in  vain  ;  and  he  was  told  in  a  |K'remptory  manner  that  he 
must  go  to  the  Tower.  ‘  Then,’  said  Cranmer,  ‘  1  am  sorry,  my  lords, 
that  you  drive  me  to  the  necessity  of  ap}>ealing  from  you  to  his  majesty, 
who,  by  this  token,'  showing  them  the  ring,  ‘  hath  resumed  this  matter 
into  his  own  hand,  and  dischargeth  you  thereof.' 

‘  The  sight  of  the  king’s  signet,  and  the  suddenness  of  its  appear, 
ance,  apjadled  the  council.  Lord  Russell  swore  a  great  oath,  and, 
turning  upon  them,  exclaimed,  ‘  Did  not  I  tell  you,  my  lords,  what 
would  surely  come  of  this  matter  ?  1  knew  right  well  the  king  would 

never  pennit  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  to  have  such  a  blemish  as  to  be 
impristmed,  unless  it  were  for  high  treason.*  The  councillors,  however, 
having  received  the  ring,  were  ctmipelled  instantly  to  repair  to  Henry ; 
and  it  may  easily  Ik*  imagined  that  he  received  them  with  no  very 
placid  countenance.  ‘  Ah,  my  lords  !’  said  he,  ‘  1  thought  1  had  liad 
a  discreet  and  wise  council ;  but  now  1  perceive  I  am  deceived.  In 
what  an  unworthy  manner  have  you  treated  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  ? 
Have  ymi  not  used  him  like  a  slave,  by  shutting  him  out  of  the 
council-chamlier  among  serving.men  ?  Would  ye  be  so  handled  your, 
selves?*  After  other  words  to  this  effect,  the  king,  raising  his  voice, 
s|M>ke  thus : — ‘  I  would  have  you  all  know,  that  I  esteem  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury  to  be  as  faithful  a  man  towards  me  as  any  prelate  in  this 
realm  ever  was  ;  and  one,’  added  his  majesty,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  ‘  to  whom  I  am  many  w'ays  beholden  by  the  faith  I  ow’e  unto 
GtKi ;  mid,  therefore,  whosoever  loveth  me  will,  upon  that  account,  re. 
gard  him.’  Upon  this  his  submissive  auditors  retired,  and  Cranmer, 
during  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  escaped  from  any  further  attacks.’ 
— pp.  242 — 246. 

In  closing  our  remarks,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to 
our  readers  the  volume  which  has  given  rise  to  them.  Mr. 
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Tyticr's  previous^  reputation  as  a  historical  writer,  led  us  to  calcu¬ 
late  on  finding  in  nis  present  publication,  extensive  research, 
combined  with  sound  judgment  and  strict  impartiality.  In  this 
expectation  we  have  not  been  disappointed,  and  we  cordially 
commend  the  volume  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
their  country.  It  is  at  once  condensed  and  luminous, — popular, 
yet  solid ; — sufficiently  restricted  in  size  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
general  reader,  yet  capable  of  aiding  the  researches  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  knowledge  of  the  more  advanced  student  of  history. 
We  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  does  not  liave  an  extensive  cir¬ 
culation. 


Art.  III.  Notes  of  a  Shart  Tottr  through  the  Midland  Counties 
I  reland  t  in  the  Summer  of  1836;  with  Observations  on  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Peasantry.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist  Wriothks- 
lkyNoel.  12mo.  London:  Nisbet  &  Co.  1837. 

^HIS  is  a  very  interesting  volume,  but  its  chief  value  consists, 
not  in  any  novel  views  or  original  information, — for  what  re¬ 
mains  to  be  told  respecting  the  miseries  and  wrongs  of  Ireland  ? — 
but  in  the  weight  which  will  deservedly  attach  to  the  fearless, 
candid,  independent  testimony  of  one  who,  standing  aloof  from 
all  parties,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  states  his  honest  convictions 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  Should  Mr.  Noel  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  a  hearing  on  the  strength  of  his  high  reputation,  his 
volume  will  do  incalculable  go^.  His  attachment  to  Pro¬ 
testantism  (that  is,  to  the  faith  of  the  Reformation)  will  not  be 
questioned ;  and  yet  he  has  the  courage  to  stand  forward  as  the 
apologist  for  the  poor  misgoverned  Roman  Catholics.  He  defends 
the  National  system  of  education  as  the  only  one  adapted  to  the  ^ 
present  state  of  Ireland ;  and  he  has  even  sometliing  to  say  on  be- 
nalf  of  Maynooth.  And  yet,  there  is  no  false  delicacy  or  false 
charity  shown  in  his  manner  of  speaking  of  Popery.  He  vin¬ 
dicates  the  Achill  Mission;  exposes  the  scandalous  proceedings  of 
M^Hale  and  his  ruffianly  subordinates ;  and,  while  he  honestly 
confesses  tliat  Maynooth  does  mot  come  behind  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  the  attention  given  there  to  the  public  exposition  of 
the  Bible,  he  thus  deplores  the  pernicious  effects  of  tlie  system  of 
education  pursued  tliere. 

'  I  oould  not  but  reflect  with  melancholy  interejit  on  tlie  prodigious 
moral  power  lodged  within  the  walls  of  that  mean,  rough.ca.st,  and 
white.washed  range  of  buildings,  standing,  without  one  architectural 
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rt'commendatioii,  on  Unit  dull  and  gloomy  flat.  Wiat  a  vomitory  <»f 
fiery  *eal  for  worthknw  ceremonies  and  fatal  eirors !  Thence,  how  the 
jiriestly  deluge,  issuing  like  an  infant  sea,  or  rather  like  a  fiery  AimkI. 
from  its  roaring  crater,  jHiurs  over  the  parishes  of  Ireland,  to  repress 
all  spiritual  improvement  by  their  anti-protestant  enmities  and  their 
cumbrous  rites !  For  those  jHHir  youUis  themselves,  many  of  them 
with  ingenuous  countenances,  I  felt  a  deeper  pity  still.  There,  liefore 
they  know  it,  to  lie  drilled  and  practised  for  their  hopeless  warfare 
ng;iinst  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  there  to  imbibe  endless  prejudices 
fatal  to  themselves  and  others  ;  there  to  l>e  sworn  upon  the  altars  of 
superstition  to  an  intenninable  hatred  of  what  they  call  heresy, — 
which  is,  indet»d,  pure  and  undefiled  religion, — to  have  prejudice' 
blacken  into  malice  against  those  who  love  G(kI  ;  to  have  all  their 
worldly  interests  thenceforth  identified  with  priestcraft ;  to  settle 
down,  jierhaps,  after  a  fearful  struggle  lietween  interest  and  consci-" 
ence,  into  epicurean  scepticism  ;  perhaps  in  some  instances,  to  teach 
the  |>eople  to  adore  what  they  know  to  l>e  a  bit  of  bread ;  to  curse 
them  from  the  altar  for  what  they  themselves  believe  to  be  a  right  and 
a  duty,  the  perus;d  of  the  Word  of  God ;  and  lastly,  to  despise  them 
for  trembling  at  the  impotent  malediction.' — pp.  3;) 3,  354. 


Much  of  this  would  equally  apply,  however,  to  any  Uomaii 
( ’atholic  seminary  ;  to  the  Continentiil  Romish  Colleges  as  well 
as  to  the  Irish.  The  number  of  students  now  at  Maynooth  is 
alNnit4.50;  and  about  140  students  for  the  priesthood  are  edu- 
cjited  in  the  Irish  Caillege  at  Piu*is,  at  Rome,  Salamanca,  Lisbon, 
and  in  several  French  seminaries.  Now,  unless  it  am  be  show’ii 
that  the  Maynooth  priests  uniformly  prove  more  ignorant,  more 
intolerant,  or  more  turbulent  than  the  average  of  those  who  arc 
tndned  in  foreign  colleges,  no  case  is  made  out  against  the 
Maynooth  system  as  pre-eminently  vicious  in  its  influence.  In 
fact,  the  general  sUite  of  collegiate  education,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Popish,  presents  twi  much  reason  for  melancholy  contempla¬ 
tion.  Is  it  at  Maviumth  only,  that  ingenuous  youths  are  sworn 
upon  the  altar  of  bigotry  to  an  interminable  hatred  of  what  they 
are  taught  to  deem  heresy,  but  which  is  indeed  pure  and  unde- 
liled  religion,  and  have  their  prejudices  blacken  into  malice 
against  those  who  love  God  ?  Is  it  within  Romish  cloisters 
alone,  that  aindidates  for  the  sacred  office  learn  to  identify  their 
worldlv  interests  with  priestcraft  ?  Would  that  it  were  so,  and 
that  Maynooth  were  the  only  collegiate  institution  in  the  British 
islands  which  stands  in  need  of  thorough  purifiaition  ! 

Mr.  Noel’s  remarks  upon  the  National  System  of  Education 
are  particularly  valuable.  ‘  Every  real  patriot,’  he  admits,  ‘  ought 
‘  U>  set  himself  iigainst  the  proposal  to  dissociate  national  eduea- 
*tion  from  scriptural  instruction  in  this  country.’  But  Ireland  i^^ 
in  a  pectdiar  state;  ‘and  it  it  be  impossible  t(»  have  the  Bible  in 
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‘the  National  schools,  owin^  to  a  widely  extended  prejudice, 

‘  then,  rather  than  that  the  people  should  be  left  in  i^orance, 

‘  National  Schools  ou^i^ht  to  be  established  without  the  Bible,  but 
‘  with  a  volume  of  scriptural  extracts;  or,  if  that  u^in  prove  im- 
‘  possible,  without  religious  instruction  altogether,’  Schools  for 
general  instruction,  ^Ir.  Noel  maintains,  ‘  must  be  had ;  and  if 
‘  we  cannot  establish  such  schools  as  we  could  wish,  we  must 
‘  multiply  such  as  we  are  able.’  Against  this  common-sense  view 
of  the  subj^ect,  however,  specious  objections  have  been  raised, 
which  he  briefly  examines.  The  scandalous  allegations,  that  the 
National  system  takes  away  the  Bible  from  the  poor, — that  it 
hinders  scriptural  education, — that  it  casts  dishonour  upon  the 
Bible, — that  it  mutilates  the  Scriptures, — are  soon  disposed  of : 
they  originate. in  the  perverseness  of  party  spirit,  never  very 
heedful  of  facts.  To  the  objection,  that  the  Scripture  Extracts, 
not  being  enforced,  are  not  in  fact  used,  and  that  the  education  is 
tlierefore  atheistic,  Mr.  Noel  replies :  That,  in  the  schools 
which  he  visited,  he  generally  found  proof  that  they  were  in 
use ;  and,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners,  out 
of  352  schools,  285,  or  above  four-fifths,  were  in  the  practice  of 
using  them.  But,  suppose  the  worst;  that  these  schools  are 
wholly  without  religious  instruction,  is  a  Protestant  Government 
to  w  ithhold  the  means  of  useful  know  ledge  from  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  population  because  it  wnll  not  receive  the  Bible  at  its  hands  ? 
Many  objectors  would  not  hesitate  to  reply  in  the  affirmjitive,  on 
the  ground,  that  ‘all  knowledge  without  religious  principle  is 
‘  mischievous,  because  it  confers  the  power  to  do  greater  evil.’ 
This  is  the  strong-hold  of  the  enemies  of  popular  education ; 
and  Mr.  Noel  fairly  grapples  w  ith  the  insidious  argument. 

‘  The  nature  of  this  objection  is  as  follow’s :  Knowledge  may  \ye  used 
by  a  wicked  man  as  a  means  of  doing  mischief;  therefore,  keep  the 
Roman  Catholic  people  in  ignorance.  Let  us  apply  this  argument  in 
other  things.  Health  and  strength  will  make  a  rogue  more  daring, 
more  mischievous ;  therefore  render  every  lalM>urer  a  sickly  cripjde. 

. If,  indeed,  it  could  he  shown  that  know’ledge  is  much 

more  uniformly  injurious  than  ability,  wealth,  or  IxKlily  strength,  it 
might  he  a  reason  f(»r  not  imparting  it ;  but  the  very  contrary  is  the 
fact.  In  the  case  before  us,  knowledge  alone,  simple,  secular  know* 
ledge,  without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Protestantism,  would  In? 
a  greater  blessing  to  the  Irish  iwasantry  than  any  other,  except  religi¬ 
ous  instruction,  which  it  wmild  be  in  the  power  of  England  to  commu¬ 
nicate.  Teach  them  the  kmwvledge  of  agriculture,  and  you  will 
enable  them  to  receive  three  times  their  present  returns  from  their 
.soil . Superstition  cannot  endure  knowledge  and  reflec¬ 

tion  ;  and  if  the  people  are  but  taught,  popery,  with  every  other  iin- 
jwsture  practised  on  human  ignorance,  will  certainly  share  the  fate  of 
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Mahommedanimn  and  llindooism,  which  are  waning  before  the  in. 
creasing  ciriliBation  of  the  world.  * — pp.  314 — 316. 


Our  Author  evinces  his  sound  judgment,  and  his  competent 
acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  the  complicated  evils  of  the  social 
system  in  Ireland,  by  not  proposing  either  education  or  any  thing 
else  as  a  specific  remedy,  a  panacea  for  the  disease.  Education 
will  not  rescue  the  famisliing  thousands  from  periodical  destitu¬ 
tion.  The  Bible  will  not  save  them  from  the  terrific  eflfects  of 
a  redundant  (because  unemployed)  population.  Emigration  is 
like  topical  bleeding,  which  may  be  necessary  to  relieve  an  in¬ 
flamed  part,  but  cannot  have  a  curative  effect,  except  as  enabling 
nature  to  do  her  part,  or  allowing  medicine  to  act  upon  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Hut,  when  the  uncultivated  lands  of  Ireland  are  consi¬ 
dered,  of  which  4,900,000  are  thought  to  be  improvable,  it  is 
surely  a  worse  than  Irish  blunder,  to  have  recourse  to  a  forced  and 
costly  emigration.  A  Poor  Law  Hill  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  order 
to  the  introduction  of  a  better  system  ;  but  its  efficacy  as  a  reme¬ 
dial  measure  will  absolutely  depend,  like  that  of  ingredients  in  a 
prescription,  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  is  combined  w’lth  other 
plans  for  relieving  the  able-bodied  population  by  employing 
them.  Unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken,  both  in  the  framing 
and  in  the  administnition  of  the  law,  Mr.  Noel  remarks,  the 
remedy  will  be  M'orse  than  the  disease.  One  frightful  evil  under 
which  the  community  are  suffering,  the  Legislature  can  do  little 
or  nothing  to  abate ;  we  refer  to  tlie  ‘  monster  appetite*  of  spirit- 
drinking.  ‘  This  one  gigantic  vice,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  is  strong 
‘enough  to  drag  Ireland  down  to  misery,  were  she  prosperous; 

‘  and  now,  with  its  iron  heel  upon  her  neck,  declares  tnat  she 
‘  shall  never  rise  from  her  abject  and  hopeless  degradation.’  The 
whole  cost  of  spirits  to  the  consumers  throughout  Ireland,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  six  millions  sterling  per 
annum;  being  considerably  more  than  the  wdiole  amount  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Scotland!  Four- 
nfths  of  tlie  crimes  of  Ireland  are  believed  to  be  attributable  to 
the  use  of  spirituous  licpiors,  as  at  least  their  proximate  cause. 
Hut  spirit-drinking,  while  it  dnigs  down  the  poor  to  more  squalid 
poverty,  tearing  tlieir  rags  from  their  backs,  and  snatching  tlieir 
food  from  their  lips,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  hopeless  pauperism.  It  is  tlie  readiest  and  cheapest 
way  of  allaying  the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  deadening  the  sense 
of  external  privation  and  n^edness.  It  springs  from  the  degra¬ 
dation  which  it  consummates.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  W 
answ’cr  in  the  words  of  ^lajor  Kennedy’s  title-page,  ‘  Instruct 
them, — employ  tliem.’  Give  tliem  education,  give  them  the 
Bible,  preach  to  them  the  Gospel;  but  give  them  also  land  to 
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cultivate,  or  give  them  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
by  rendering  their  labour  a  thing  of  price  and  value,  which  at 
present  it  is  not  The  dairy-ground  system  must  be  abolished 
jis  a  first  step  to  any  economical  improvement  Upon  the  land¬ 
lords  of  Ireland  rest  the  chief  burden  of  guilty  responsibility. 
There  are  noble  and  generous  exceptions;  but  it  is  indisputable, 
that  to  their  reckless,  heartless,. improvident  tyrdiinical  conduct 
far  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  WTetched  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  is  attributable.  How  well  their  solemn  trust  has 
been  generally  executed,  ‘let*  says  Mr.  Noel,  ‘the  mean  hovels 
‘and  naif-naked  forms  scattered  over  princely  territories  declare.' 
No ;  it  is  not  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  Protestant  church 
on  the  other,  which  has  robbed,  and  beggared,  and  trampled  upon 
the  people,  but  an  alien  aristocracy  domineering  in  tlie  spirit  of 
‘a  garrison*  *  over  a  subjugated  and  plundered  country. 

How  much  a  few  upright  and  humane  resident  proprietors  may 
accomplish  towards  meliorating  the  condition  and  raising  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  tenantry,  the  instances  detailed  in  Mr.  Noel’s  ptiges 
satisfactorily  evince;  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  his  faithful 
appeal  to  Protestant  landlords  will  have  some  beneficial  effect. 
After  pointing  out  their  duty  as  landlords,  he  thus  adverts  to  their 
religious  obligations : 

‘  Is  it  not  discreditable  to  them,  when  nearly  all  the  landed  pro¬ 
perty  is  in  their  hands,  that  the  appropriation  clause  of  the  Tithe  Bill 
should  occasion  such  a  general  panic,  and  that  the  extinction  of  tithe, 
whenever  conceived  as  |X)8sible,  shcmld  Iks  reckoned  tantamount  to  the 
extinction  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland  ?  A  Protestant  ministry  ex¬ 
tinguished,  wliile  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  land  is  Protestant!  Why  ! 
where  is  their  fear  of  God,  if  they  would  not  find  means  to  maintain 
their  pastors,  should  the  Stiite  provision  be  withdrawal!  ?  Sure  I  am, 
that  it  w^ould  be  an  obvious  and  undeniable  duty.  Christ  has  both 
ordained  that  the  Gos])el  should  Ihj  every  where  preached,  and  that  the 
pastor  should  every  w'here  be  maintained.  And  I  know  not  how  those 
W'ho  disobey  b(»th  these  commands  can  consider  themselves  his  consis¬ 
tent  followers.  The  alienation  of  the  entire  church  property  in  Ireland^ 
should  such  a  catastrophe  occur  ^  ought  not  to  dismiss  a  single  faithful 
minister  from  her  shores* — pp.  B80,  B8l. 


*  Tills  very  expression  was  used  hy  Enrl  Rmlen,  in  opposi^  the  National 
System  of  Edueation  in  the  House  of  I^ords,  in  April,  IHJW:  ‘The  Protestants 
liave  been  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland  since  the  time  of  Henry  VI  11! !' 
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Art.  IV.  L'^ciMtes  on  IntfUertnal  Philosopht/,  By  the  late  John 
V'oiTKO,  LI^.I).,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Belfast  Colle{'e. 
London:  Whittaker.  8vo. 


Although  the  contrast  winch  subsists  between  the  whole 
economy  of  man,  and  that  even  of  the  most  sii^icioiis  of 
the  brute  creation,  hits  continued  in  every  age  to  present  a  grand 
memorial  of  the  superior  and  wonderful  nature  of  mind~it  is  not 
didicult  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  cultivators  of  mental 
science  have  always  borne  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  number 
of  those  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  material  world.  .  The  objects  of  nature  make  their  appeal  to 
every  eye;  and  w'e  cannot  go  back,  in  imagination,  to  the  perical 
w  hen  w  e  first  w’oke  up  to  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  creation — 
when  we  did  not  feel  awed  at  the  coming  storm,  nor  gaze  with 
delight  and  curiosity  on  the  rainbow,  nor  desire  to  know  whether 
the  brilliant  meteor  that  darts  along  the  nocturnal  sky,  were 
really  a  shmUing  star.  The  sounds  of  nature,  too,  attract  every 
ear,  whether  heard  in  the  agitation  of  the  elements,  or  in  the 
tones  and  cries  of  animals,  lii  short,  there  is  something  so  ar¬ 
resting  to  the  senses,  and  so  obtrusive  and  permanent  and  stable 
in  the  various  objects  that  surround  us,  that,  during  our  w^aking 
hours,  W’e  never  for  a  moment  lose  the  impression  of  the  outw  ard 
universe.  In  infancy,  we  are  wholly  the  creatures  of  sensation; 
and,  in  after  life,  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  abstraction,  ma¬ 
tured  by  habit,  in  order  to  be  able  to  dwell  reailily  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  mechanism  of  thought  and  feeling.  Mind,  and  the  mode 
in  w  hich  it  carries  on  its  functions,  are  so  shrouded  and  hidden 
behind  the  veil  of  materialism,  that  the  phenomena  of  thought 
are  apt  to  be  one  of  the  last  objects  to  which  the  attention  w  ould 
iiatundly  be  turned.  Here  all  is  impalpable,  shadowy,  and  im¬ 
material  ;  and  it  is  no  w  onder  that  operations  of  a  nature  so  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  apparently  so  recondite,  as  those  of  the  mind,  should 
be  later  in  attracting  the  attention  even  of  the  in(|uisitive,  than 
the  more  obvious  phenomena,  which  the  surrounding  universe 
every  where  presents  to  view'. 

'rbe  very  circumstance  that  the  ordinary  and  most  pressing 
W’ants  ot  man,  as  a  physical  being,  are  felt  to  bear  a  far  more 
immediate  relation  to  materialism  than  to  his  own  intellectual 
nature,  has  doubt,  aided  in  drawing  the  attention  of  mankind 
chiefly  to  the  properties  of  external  objects.  It  is  true  that  an 
artificial  stimulus  may  be  given  to  any  one  branch  of  study,  and 
it  may  thus  obtain  a  popularity  which  it  might  not  otherw’ise  have 
piined,  how’ever  meritorious  in  itself.  Tbis  principle  has  often 
been  exemplified ;  and  its  influence  has  been  strongly  marked  in 
the  varieties  of  literary  an. I  scientific  character,  w  hich  have  been 
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manifi'sted  by  different  academical  institutions  of  the  highest 
cliiss.  In  our  own  country,  for  example,  classical  learning  has 
reigned  almost  sole  and  triumphant ;  and,  in  one  of  the  English 
universities  only,  mathematics  alone  disputes  the  sceptre  with  it. 
While  this  science  bids  fair  to  retain  the  ascendancy  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  every  attempt  to  introiiuce  improvements  into  the  system  of 
education  in  Oxford  is  regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  violation  of  the 
claims  of  tlie  antiquec  disciplimPy  and  an  invasion  of  their  ancient 
reign.  The  philosophy  of  man,  as  an  intellectual  being,  has 
been  almost  entirely  nejj^lected  at  both  the  legitimate  sanctuaries 
of  knowledge ;  the  chief  amount  of  encouragement  being  re¬ 
corded  in  the  occasional  question,  liecte  statuit  Lockius  f  Even 
physical  science  has  either  formed  no  ingredient  in  the  materials 
of  academic  training,  or  hits  only  been  pursued,  in  its  abstnict 
forms,  as  a  part  of  mathematics.  Classless  and  Mathematics 
have  constituted  the  high  road  to  fame,  favour,  and  emolument. 
In  the  English  universities  these  departments  of  learning  have 
been  what  the  Ciermans  call  the  BroduussemchafteJi. 

Among  the  causes  that  have  operated  unfavourably  in  regard 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  tnind^  as  a  branch  of  higher  educji- 
tion,  has  been  the  vulgar  prejudice  excited  by  the  very  niune  of 
vuiaphysics.  Harmless  as  is  this  term  in  its  origin,  w'hich  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here, — no  word,  probably,  in  the 
whole  nomenclature  of  human  knowledge,  since  the  downfall  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  has  attracted  to  itself  so  much  odium. 
Metaphysics,  even  to  this  day,  in  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated,  is 
frequently  only  another  name  for  w^hat  is  unintelligible;  and 
metaphysical  discussion  is  regarded  as  a  certain  nuKle  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  blind  and  bew  ilder  the  minds  of  honest  people 
W’ith  abstract  and  useless  quibbles,  w  hich  bear  the  same  relation  to 
plain  unvarnished  reason,tliatcermin  quirks  and  mystifications  which 
find  a  shelter  in  the  still  uncleansed  Augean  stable  of  the  English 
law’,  bear  to  straightforward  equity.  Hence  the  absurd  distinction 
which  luis  sometimes  been  set  up  between  met«i[)hysics  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  jis  though  there  were  any  sense  at  all  in  any  thing 
but  the  genuine  love  of  truth,  and  the  determination  to  embrace 
it,  be  it  found  w’here  it  may.  This  prejudice,  how’ever,  is  very 
natunii  in’  those  w’ho  are  not  tolerably  well  ac<|uainted  with  the 
history  of  human  knowledge;  particularly  with  the  intellectual 
follies  of  the  middle  ages,  when  schohirs  disputed  oidy  for  the 
sake  of  disputiition,  and  made  what  was  in  itself  beyond  the 
limit  of  human  nuiuiry  a  double  mystery  by  their  nunle  of  treat¬ 
ing  it.  The  Inductive  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  has 
been  confounded  with  the  Ontology  and  Pneumatology  of  the 
Schools ;  and  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  very  opposite  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  is  conducted  are  sometimes  apt  to  regard  all 
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speculations  which  oflFer  to  rise  above  the  tangible  and  the  mateiial 
as  equally  mystical,  vague,  and  futile. 

We  are  no  advocates  for  the  system  which  has  prevailed  in 
certain  quarters,  of  viewing  every  kind  of  knowledge  through 
the  medium  of  antiquity,  forcing  philosophy  to  bow  to  the 
wisdom  of  tlie  schools  of  Greece,  and  making  rlato  and  Aristotle 
the  wardens  of  the  temple  of  modern  science.  We  are  not  of 
opinion  tliat  no  one  should  be  deemed  worthy  of  being  regarded 
as  well-skilled  in  mental  or  moral  philosophy,  unless  he  be  a 
critic  in  tlie  ancient  treatises.*  Nor  do  we  say  this  from  any 
indifference  to  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity — it  has  been 
our  delight  from  boyhood.  But  we  think  it  would  be  as  reason¬ 
able  to  deny  the  title  of  natural  philosopher  to  every  one  who  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  Principia  of  Descartes :  still  more 
so,  to  say  that  he  could  be  no  mathematician  who  had  not  read, 
in  the  original,  the  writings  of  Apollonius,  Archimedes,  Euclid, 
Theodosius,  or  Pappus :  for  geometry  is  an  ancient  science,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  tlie  Greeks ;  but  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  if  w'e  except  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  analysis  of 
arguments,  has  been  so  fiir  improved  since  the  times  of  antiquity 
as  to  have  become  a  modern  science — the  offspring  of  the  era  of 
Bacon. 

The  prejudice,  however,  that  has  arisen  against  metaphysical 
pursuit^  in  consequence  of  their  accidental  association  with  the 
disputations  of  the  scholastics,  has  extended,  it  must  be  allowed, 
with  almost  equal  injustice,  to  the  earlier  waiters  on  all  topics 
connected  with  man’s  intellectual  nature ;  and  especially  to 
Aristotle  himself.  It  may  not  be  .right — it  is  not — that  he 
should  reign  as  dictator  in  the  modern  schools ;  but  it  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  on  this  account,  to  pull  him  by  the  beard,  and  to  cause 
him  to  run  tlie  gauntlet  w’ith  the  herd  of  Peripatetics  that  have 
borne  his  name.  It  is  enough  to  have  dethroned  him.  Yet 
every  sciolist,  who  has  not  read  a  page  of  his  w’ritings,  supposes 
himself  entitled  to  load  him  with  indiscriminate  vntuperation, 
forgetful  that  the  acumen  of  his  understanding,  his  unw’earied 
industry,  his  gigantic  grasp  of  mind,  and  the  e^uiaustless  flood  of 
genius  which  he  jKuured  over  almost  the  whole  domain  of  human 
learning,  mark  him  out  as  second  to  none  of  the  great  master 
spirits  of  antiquity;  and  as,  in  some  respects,  superior  to 
tliem  all. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  Aristotle,  that 
many  of  his  follow'crs  w^ere  so  boundlessly  extravagant  in  his 


*  This  opinion  is  noticed,  as  having  been  expressed  by  some,  even  beyond 
the  venerable  clobters  of  Oxford. 
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praise.  Had  he  foreseen  the  absurdities  of  his  future  avowed 
followers,  no  man  could  have  uttered  more  prophetically  the  as¬ 
piration,  ‘  Deliver  me  from  my  friends !  *  The  encomiums  they 
neaped  on  his  name  w^ere  too  ridiculous  not  to  produce  a  reac¬ 
tion,  when  once  the  mind  of  man  was  loosened  from  the  spell  of 
antiquity.  ‘  Nature,’  it  was  said  by  Averrois,  ‘  was  not  altogether 

*  complete  till  Aristotle  was  born  ;  but  then  she  could  advance  no 
‘  farther.’  Pardies  says,  ‘  Que  si  dans  sa  physique,  Aristote  a 
‘  parlc  eii  homme,  dans  sa  morale,  il  a  parle  en  Dieu :  qu’il  y  a 

*  suiet  de  douter  si,  dans  ses  morales,  il  tient  ‘plus  du  juriscon- 

*  suite  'que  du  pr^tre  ;  plus  du  pr^^tre  que  du  proph^te ;  plus  du 

*  prophete  que  de  Dieu !’  Again,  how  can  it  be  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  that  a  lasting  prejudice  should  have  fixed  on  a  class  of 
studies  which,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  were  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  any  analogy  with  those  of  the  ‘profound,’  ‘marvellous,’ 

‘  perspicuous,’  ‘  irrefragable,*  ‘  seraphic,’  and  ‘  most  resolute’  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  middle  ages  ?  for  these  were  some  of  the  titles  la¬ 
vished  on  them  by  their  admiring  disciples.  What  respect  was 
likely  to  be  retained  for  the  ra  ra  ^ucrucd  of  the  Stagyrite, 
when  such  questions  were  gravely  proposed  for  solution  oy  his 
follow'ers,  as — whether  the  mind  be  distinct  from  its  being? — 
whether  the  will  be  an  entity  or  a  quiddity? — whether  angels  can 
see  in  the  dark? — whether  they  can  exist  in  a  perfect  vacuum? — 
whether  they  can  pass  from  one  point  to  another  without  passing 
through  the  intervening  space  ? — and,  how  many  of  them  can 
hang  on  the  point  of  a  needle  ?  Such  were  some  of  the  subjects 
which,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  disputed,  sometimes  even  to 
blows  !  Surely  Sir  Hudibras  would  scarcely  be  a  caricature  of 
these  scholastic  knight-errants ! 

*  On  either  side  he  would  dispute. 

Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute: 

He’d  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 
Of  argument,  a  man’s  m)  horse ; 

He’d  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 

And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 

A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 

And  rooks  committee-men,  and  trustees. 

He’d  run  in  debt  by  disputation, 

And  pay  with  ratiocination: 

All  this  by  syllogism  true. 

In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do.’ 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of 
the  various  causes  which  have  led,  more  or  less,  to  the  unmerited 
neglect  which  mental  science  has  met  with  in  this  country ;  but 
it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  an  impression,  sometimes  enter- 
tainetl,  ana  very  prejudicial  to  its  progress,  has  been,  that  its 
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principles  are  uncertain,  ‘  Now,  if  the  space  allotted  to  us  would 
alU»w,  ue  should  not  hesitate  undertaking  to  maintain  the  po¬ 
sition,  that  this  allegation  is  the  result  of  an  extremely  superficial 
view  of  the  real  case.  I'he  great  fundamental  laws  of  mind  are 
matter  of  daily  consciousness ;  and,  though  they  admit  of  being 
viewed  in  difrerent  relations,  of  being  variously  arranged,  and 
enumerated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  they  are  essentially  the 
same,  so  far  as  they  go,  in  the  works  of  all  authors  w'ho  have 
written  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  possible,  for  example,  to 
select  from  the  works  of  metaphysicuuis  some  tliirty  clasvses  of 
facts,  illustnitive  of  so  many  laws  or  exhibitions,  of  the  one 
principle  of  assticiation.  Some  of  tliese  are  mentioned  by  one 
w'riter,  some  by  another;  and  their  nomenclature  and  classifica¬ 
tion  may  considerably  vary:  yet  tlie  facts  remain;  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  general  principles,  or  laws  which  are  drawn  from 
them,  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  within  the  range  of  human  ex¬ 
perience. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Treatise  on  Memory  <and  lleniiniscencc,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  manner  in  which  we  endeavour  to  recollect  some¬ 
thing  we  have  forgotten,  says  that  we  search  for  it  among  oilier 
ideas,  on  the  principle  of  ‘  resemblance,  contrast,  or  contiguity : 

‘  and  by  this  means  recollection  is  produced.’’^  Ernesti  says 
that  ‘  a  present  idea  may  recid  an  absent  one  that  is  similar  to  it, 

‘  or  allied  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  same  whole,  or  as  having  beci; 

‘  originally  received  in  connexion  with  itf  Hume  enumerates 
three  principles  of  connexion  among  ideas ;  namely,  ‘  resem- 
‘  blance,  contiguity  in  time  and  jilace,  and  cause  and  eflfect.* * * §J 
Dr.  lirow  n,  in  his  primary  laws  of  suggestion,  coincides  with 
Aristotle.  He  adds  nine  other  law’s,  which  he  terms  secondary, 
showing  that  association  varies  according  as  the  original  impres¬ 
sions  have  been  ‘  of  longer  or  shorter  continuance,  more  or  less 
‘  lively,  more  or  less  fre(iuently  present,  more  or  less  recent,  more 
‘  or  less  pure  from  the  mixture  of  other  feelings,  iis  they  are 
‘  affected  by  differences  of  original  constitution,  or  of  temporary 
‘  emotion,  or  the  suite  of  the  body,  or  prior  habits.’§  If  we 
could  afford  space  also  to  consult  Reid,  Stewart,  Scott,  Kirwaii, 
Mill,  Abercrombie,  Rallaniyne,  and  Dr.  Young,  w’e  should  find 
our  enumeration  of  the  laws  of  jussociation  enlarged,  indeed, 
and  our  points  of  view  somewhat  varied;  but  the  comparison  of 
these  and  other  authors  on  this  subject,  woidd  furnish  a  most  sa- 


*  — of  oftoiovy  ^  Ivavriovy  T;  ruu  (tvviyyvc^  rovro  ytvtrai  17  avdfivrfnif;. 

t  — Inmifines  |tnrsi'ntitius  similes;  vel  quanim,  qiirc  sunt  pnesentes,  j’artcs 
sunt,— -vcl  i|oni<jUc,  qu:is  cum  pnrsintilnis  simul  liausiinus.  Err.e^ti,  Init. 
Doctrin.  t^ilulioris,  Do  Mcntc  Humana,  c.  i.  xvi. 

X  Hume’s  Inquiry  concerninL^  (lie  Human  Umlrrstandin^,  Sect.  3. 
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tisfactory  example  of  the  real  congent  of  philosophers,  as  to  the’ 
circuinstiiiices  under  which  one  very  important  set  of  phenomena 
lielonpnpr  to  our  intellectual  nature  take  place.  Other  numerous 
instances  mi^ht  be  adduced  to  show  that,  notwithstandiiifi^  the 
ap]>arent  conflict  of  opinions,  which  to  the  novice  appears  so 
perplexing,  there  is  a  pretty  substantial  Jigreement  respecting  -all 
the  great  elementary  principles  of  the  human  mind. 

Hut  we  must  beg  nardon  of  our  readers  for  having  so  long  de- 
Uiined  them  from  iV.  Young’s  Lectures.  The  .volume  is  re¬ 
spectably  edited,  and  accompanied  with  a  brief  but  interesting 
memoir,  by  Mr.  Cairns,  his  colleiigue  in  Belfast  College ;  the 
first  academical  institution  for  genend  education  raised  by  public 
subscription  in  modern  times ;  the  first,  also,  to  introduce  mental 
science  »is  a  bninch  of  education  into  I  reland —an  institution 
which  appears,  after  contending  with  some  dirticulties,^  to  have 
escaped  the  fate  of  being  diverted  from  its  original  plan,  as  great 
and  noble  projects  sometimes  are  in  this  country,  by  being  made 
subservient  to  politics,  court  influence,  or  power. 

Mr.  Young’s  character  of  mind  was  formed  before  he  entered 
on  a  regular  course  of  academic  study  ;  but,  though  possesvsed  of 
an  ardent  temperament,  he  furnished  no  example  of  that  arro- 
gsmt  presumption  and  forward  self-confidence  of  spirit  w’hich  is 
sometimes  found  in  men  who  are  either  self-taught,  or  who  have 
been  late  initiated  into  academic  learning.  ‘  He  was  alive  to 
‘  every  difficulty,’  sjiys  his  biographer,  ‘  and,  in  examining 
‘  oj)inions  the  most  opposite  to  his  own,  he  treated  with  candour 
‘  all  the  considerations  by  which  they  were  supported.  He, 
‘  therefore,  seldom  met  objections  with  contempt,  and  never 
‘  with  flippancy.’  He  appears  to  have  been  equally  re¬ 
moved  from  the  pedantry  of  one  subject^  though  mentiil  and 
moral  philosophy  were  his  chief  delight.  It  was  not  till  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  old  that  he  commenced  a  regular  course  of 
classical  study  at  the  university  of  Ghisgow ;  and,  by  extniordi- 
nary  exertion,  he  attempted  to  supj)ly  the  deficiencies  of  his 
early  eduaition.  He  subsecjuently  entered  the  classes  of  Logic, 
and  of  Moral  Philoso|)hy,  wdiich,  Jis  conducted  in  (Hasgow,  have 
long  held  forth  an  admirable  example  of  a  truly  useful  and  effi¬ 
cient  intellectual  training.  In  each  of  these  classes  Mr.  Young 
was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  honour  of  the  highest  prize. 
When  he  had  finished  his  course  in  the  gown-classes^  he  entered 
the  Divinity  Hall,  and  finally  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  Nine 
years  afterwards  his  alma  mater  conferred  on  him  the  distinction 
of  LL.D.  He  died  in  1829,  at  the  age  of  fortyTcight;  and  the 
following  satisfactory  testimony  is  borne  to  his  moral  and  religious 
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worth :  <  Ho  refemd,  in  all  his  specaktions,  to  Him  who  is  the 
^  fountain  of  truth ;  and  chenshea  an  habitual  regard  to  the  great 

*  principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  Throughout  his 
‘  life  he  retained  a  belief  in  those  views  of  Christianity  which 

*  are  usually  denominated  evangelical ;  and,  on  his  death-bed,  he 
^  declared  that  they  still  met  the  full  approbation  of  his  mind  and 

♦  heart.  He  also  uniformly  cherished  an  affectionate  regjird  for 
‘  practical  religion,  and  for  persons  of  unaffected  piety,  with 

•  whom,  indeed,  he  delighted  to  associate. 

These  lectures  form  a  valuable  digest  of  one  part  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  mind,  especially  on  the  ground  that  tlie  auUior  ap¬ 
pears,  throughout,  more  desirous  of  arriving  at  truth  than  of 
giving  prominence  to  a  system.  Not  being  designed  for  tlie 
press,  but  for  the  class-room,  where  they  were  filled  up  ndth  much 
extempore  illustration,  they  liave  been  brought  before  the  public 
without  the  author’s  ow^n  revision ;  and  some  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  original  arrangement.  We  think  certain  indi¬ 
cations  may  be  observed,  wdiich  may  well  be  accounted  for  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  work  being  posthumous.  We  refer 
principally  to  the  partial  discussion  oi  some  important  topics,  and 
to  the  occasional  summary  disposal  of  the  theories  of  others;  but 
we  have  not  been  struck  witli  anv  material  want  of  consecutive¬ 
ness  in  the  train  of  thought.  1  he  lectures  are  drawn  up  in  a 
plain,  unambitious  style,  but  discover,  throughout,  considerable 
acuteness,  and  are  among  the  class  of  works  on  the  subject  of 
mental  philosophy  which  are  distinguished  by  the  spirit  of  analysis. 
We  allude  to  such  w'orks  as  those  of  Brown,  Mill,  and  Ballan- 
tyne.  Though  the  author  does  not  follow  tlie  classification  or 
the  nomenclature  of  the  first-named  distinguished  writer,  coin¬ 
cidences  will  be  found  in  their  view's,  which  are  the  more  to  be 
noticed,  bt*cause  Dr.  Young’s  opinions,  it  appears,  had  been  re- 
fieatedly  delivered  in  the  course  of  lecturing,  previously  to  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Browm's  system. 

The  student  of  the  laws  of  mind  cannot  be  too  often  called  on 
to  remember  that  the  arrangement  of  the  mental  facts  or  phe¬ 
nomena,  and  the  terminology  which  is  employed  to  designate 
Uiein,  may  admit  of  considerable  latitude,  w'ithout  affecting  the 
fects  themselves,  which  form  the  materials  of  the  science ;  and 
which  are,  of  course,  based  on  human  experience.  Nay,  even 
tlie  analyses  of  certain  phenomena  may  be,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  the  siune,  amidst  no  small  diversity  of  general  system.  We 
make  no  a|>ology  for  repeating  this  remark,  because  we  think  it 
a  sufficient  answer  to  tlie  assertion  occasionally  thrown  out,  and 
above  alluded  to,  charging  the  philosophy  of  mind  with  uncer- 
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tainty.  It  may  safelv  be  affirmed  that,  with  regard  tefffie  facts 
of  mental  science  ana  their  analysis,  tlie  same  may  be  said,  which 
has  long  been  true  of  experimental  physical  science,  that  there  is 
a  progressive  agreement  among  philosophers.  We  say  nothing 
here  of  phrenologify  because  whatever  opinions  we  form  respecting 
it,  the  case  is  not  altered;  the  actual  manifestations  ot  mind, 
rather  than  any  alleged  external  prognostics  of  its  complexion 
and  varieties,  are  that  witli  which  the  metaphysician  has  chiefly 
to  do.  Now  we  speak  advisedly  in  stating  our  conviction,  that 
the  science  of  the  liuman  mind  is  so  far  independent  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  system,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  the  chief 
mental  phenomena  being  almost  equally  well  expounded  and 
analysed,  on  different  principles  of  classification.  In  this  \niy, 
the  following  remarks,  in  Mr.  Cairns’s  short  Preface,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  are  perfectly  inUdligible : 

‘  As  the  writings  of  Dr.  Brown  were  lunong  the  first  to  fami- 
‘  liarize  the  public  with  an  improved  analysis  many  may  be  le<l 
‘  to  suppose  that  no  others,  in  his  time,  had  any  conception  of 
‘  similar  views.  This  volume,  it  is  presumed,  will  contribute  to 
‘  rectify  such  a  mistake.  The  substance  of  these  lectures  had 
‘  been  frequently  delivered  before  Dr.  Brown’s  system  was  pub- 
‘  lished :  while  the  references  wdiich  now  appear  were  intnMluced 
‘  after  its  publication,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  how  far  it  co- 
‘  incided  with  what  they  had  previously  contained.  The  coinci- 
‘  dence,  indeed,  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  as  close  as  what 
‘  usually  takes  place,  when  independent  and  original  minds  engage 

*  in  similar  inquiries,  without  any  previous  acquaintance  or  con- 
‘  cert;  while  the  differences  which  appear  may  sometimes  be 
‘  traced  chiefly  to  expression  and  arrangement  The  present 
‘  publication,  therefore,  may  be  interesting  to  many,  as  exhibiting 
‘  a  striking  approximation  to  the  most  approved  views ;  and  as 
‘  marking  the  progress  of  independent  inquiry  in  the  wide  and 
‘  varied  field  of  metaphysics'll  science.’ 

‘  These  Lectures,  it  will  be  observed,  contain  frequent  re- 
‘  ferences  to  various  sources  of  information,  and  to  the  circum- 
‘  stances  wdiich  suggested  what  may  be  regarded  as  improve- 

*  ments.  Among  others  there  are  references  to  the  doctrines 
‘  taught  by  the  present  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
‘  University  of  Glasgow;*  whose  ingenious  inode  of  analysis 
^  has  ^ven  a  salutary  impulse  and  direction  to  many  ardent  and 
‘  inquisitive  minds.  It  is  well  knowm  that  he  has  long  been  ac- 
‘  customed  to  resolve  the  intellectual  powers,  according  to  the 


ISIr.  Mylne,  w'hose  method  of  discussing  the  topics,  and  conducting 
the  intellectual  discipline  belonging  to  his  class,  well  merits  the  above 
encomium. 
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‘  motlicnl  adoptcMl  in  tliese  Lectures,  into  sensjition,  memory,  and 
‘  judgment' 

'file  author  of  the  Lectures  after  giving  a  genenil  outline  of 
the  topics  to  be  discitssed,  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  studying  the  laws  of  mind,  and  successfully  to  refute 
certain  objections  which  ignorance  or  prejudice  luis  sometimes 
brought  against  it.  He  next  discusses  the  subject  of  the  chtssi- 
huition  of  the  mental  phenomena;  and,  having  noticed  the 
em-lier  divisions  into  the  Understanding  and  the  Will — the  Intel- 
ItH^tual  and  Active  Principles — Locke's  division  into  Sensiition 
and  Reflection — and  the  classificnitions  of  Hartley,  Reid,  Stewart, 
and  Rrown,  he  adopts  the  system  which  distinguished  all  the 
mental  phenomena  as  either  Inlelkctiuil  or  Active.  The  present 
volume  does  not  include  the  survey  of  the  Active  Powers,  or 
Emotions,  but  only  the  Intellectual;  the  great  elementary 
principles  of  which.  Dr.  Young  holds  to  be  Sensation,  Memory, 
and  Judgment. 

Among  the  classific'jitions  rejected  by  Dr.  Young,  he  has  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  greatest  length  that  of  Dr.  Thomas  Rrown.  As 
the  outline  of  this  system,  which  has  considerable  claims  to 
originality,  is  clearly  and  concisely  given,  we  shall  quote  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  tliose  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  ac- 
<piainted  with  the  writings  of  this  celebrated  meUiphysician. 

‘  I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  the  division  of  the  mental 
powers  which  has  lately  ctmie  into  notice,  and  is  <»n  many  accounts 
very  remarkable.  I  refer  to  the-  arrangement  of  Dr.  Brown  ;  which 
jm»ceeds  <»n  the  following  principles: — When  we  consider  the  various 
stall's  of  mind,  it  must  strike  us  that  some  arise  from  the  impression 
of  external  objects,  and  others  from  the  refiection  of  the  mind.  Thus, 
when  we  hsjk  at  an  oak,  our  perceiving  it  is  the  result  of  the  presence 
of  the  <»ak,  and  of  the  rays  of  light  which  are  reflected  from  it;  but, 
when  withdrawing  our  visual  organs  from  the  external  object,  we  con¬ 
template  it  in  the  mind,  the  operation  is  wholly  internal.  According 

thesi*  principles,  all  the  jdienoinena  of  mind  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  external  and  internal  affections.  The  first  class  is  simple,  and 
eiLsily  understood,  including  merely  the  senses  from  which  these  af¬ 
fections  are  derivinl ;  and  embracing  also  the  appetites,  because  they 
are  accompanied  with  bmlily  fi'idings.  The  internal  affections,  how¬ 
ever,  are  extremely  numerous  and  complicated,  and  are  therefore  sub- 
ilivided  into  two  kinds,  intellectual  states  of  mind,  and  mental  emo¬ 
tions.  All  the  intellectual  states  are  called  suggestions,  and  are  either 
simple  or  relative.  Whenever  any  thing  brings  another  into  the  mind, 
without  any  comparison  l)eing  made,  this  is  called  simple  suggestion ; 
as  when  1  know  a  friend  by  the  sound  of  his  voice :  but  w'hen  1  see  a' 
horse  and  a  8hi*ep,  and  l)egin  to  think  in  what  respect  they  agree,  and 
in  what  they  differ,  that  is  called  relative  suggestion.  Under  this 
lu'oil  are  iutnHiuced  the  relations  of  position,  resemblance,  difference, 
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de^ee,  prop<iTtion,  ami  comprehensivem'ss,  with  the  relation  of  the 
wht»le  to  its  ]>art8.  Under  rebtive  suj^stions,  again,  are  placed  the 
|Mnver8  of  abstniction,  or  geimralization,  and  of  reasoning.  The  se¬ 
cond  hninch  of  cmr  internal  uifectiuns  includes  the  emotions  of 
^vonder,  beauty,  sublimity,  and  all  our  piissituis  and  di^res.*  p.  65. 

The  author  tlien  proceeds  to  a  brief  critical  examination  of  . 
the  merits  of  the  above  system ;  and  subsequently  avows  his  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  common  classification  before  mentioned,  into  the 
intellectual  and  active  powers.  We  must  confess,  however,  that 
we  do  not  think  him  by  any  means  happy  in  tliis  part  of  his 
work.  In  saying  so  we  do  not  wish  to  be  construed  as  speaking 
in  the  character  of  disciples  of  Dr.  Brown,  but  merely  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  desirous  of  seeing  justice  done  in  an  argument  between 
one  philosopher  and  another.  Our  author  admits  that  the  gciienil 
plan,  of  which  he  has  given  the  above  account,  appears  very 
comprehensive  and  inviting;  that  external  and  internal  affections 
are  a|)parently  very  distinguishable ;  and  that  the  division  of  oiir 
internal  affections  into  intellectual  states  and  emotions,  seems  also 
to  have  some  recommendations.  It  appears,  he  anon's,  to  mark 
out  the  distinction  between  those  more  contemplative  processes 
of  mind,  where  intellect  chiefly  attracts  our  attention;  and  those 
other  states,  in  which  intellect  also  exists,  but  in  whicli  the 
feeling  or  emotion,  the  pleasure  or  the  pain,  seems  to  be  predo¬ 
minant.  ‘  So  far,’ says  Dr.  Young,  ‘all  is  well  and  phiusihlc.’ 
He  does  not  even  insist  on  the  obvious  defect  in  the  use  of  terms 
which  is  exemplified  by  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  employment  of  the 
word  ‘  external,'  to  designate  those  affections  which  are  derived 
from  some  agency  on  the  animal  frame.  This  term,  it  is  evident, 
would  naturally  imply  tliat  sensation  is  a  mere  corporeal  iiffair ; 
and  not,  as  is  admitted  on  both  sides,  ultinuitely  a  state  of  tlie 
mind  itself.  The  author  merely  observes,  on  this  point,  tliat  as 
our  sensations  and  appetites  are  as  really  internal,  and  as  truly 
affections  of  the  mind  as  any  others,  the  word  external  merely 
marks  the  origin  of  this  particular  class,  and  seems  therefore  to 
be  ‘quite  allowable.' 

Dr.  Young,  however,  proceeds  to  advance  objections  against 
Brown’s  division,  which  are  founded  on  the  principle  that  it  was 
designed  to  achieve  wdiat  was  certainly  never  intended ;  and  w'hich 
no  classification  can  be  expected  to  attain : 

*  There  is  still  a  great  difficulty,'  he  observes,  ‘  in  separating  our  ex¬ 
ternal  from  our  internal  affections.  Our  sensations  cannot  for  one 
moment  l)ecome  oVijects  of  distinct  consideration,  without  the  c<mcur- 
rence  of  all  the  internal  affections — without  the  concurrence  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  powers,  and  without  being  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
emotion,  or  some  .approximation  to  pleasure  or  pain.  One  sensation 
«mnot  Ik?  considered  as  distinct  from  another,  without  memory  bringing 
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>Kith  before  the  mind,  to  be  discriminated  by  judgment ;  and  our  sen- 
Hations  may  be  accompanied  with,  or  may  in  fact  themselves  constitute 
very  high  states  of  feeding  or  emotion.  All  our  external  affections 
come  to  ns  modified  by  those  powers  which  are  called  internal.  W’e 
are  not  able  to  catch  one  of  them  naked,  and  stripped  of  those  rela¬ 
tions  with  which  they  are  invested  by  the  intellectual  powers.  lint, 
perhap,  it  is  still  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  arrangement,  that  it 
includes  our  appetites  under  our  external  affections — thus  classifying 
those  phenomena  of  our  constitution  which  are  strongly  marked  by  de¬ 
sire  and  emotion,  with  the  sensations  of  colour  and  touch.  Some  very 
raluable  puqnise  should  surely  be  served,  before  such  violence  is  done 
to  our  usual  notions  ‘  of  arrangement.*  It  might  be  remarked,  also, 
that  the  division  is  extremely  unequal ;  as  our  external  bear  scarcely 
any  proportion  to  our  internal  affections.*  pp.  5(),  ;)7* 

Now*  as  the  mixed  cdiaractcr  of  the  jihenomena  of  mind  has 
been  universally  remarked  by  metapliysicians,  one  pow’er  or  ca¬ 
pacity  being  rarely,  if  ever,  called  into  exercise  apart  from  others. 
It  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  division  of  the  mentid  facul¬ 
ties  is  designed  to  exhibit  their  respective  processes  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  all  the  rest ;  unless,  indeen,  such  were  expressly 
stilted  to  be  the  object  of  the  author.  Uiupiestionably,  all  that 
Dr.  Brown  has  attempted  is,  to  chissify  the  phenomena  on  w  hat 
he  deems  the  most  general  principles,  and  then  to  present  to  his 
readers  the  turtual  analysis  of  each  given  mental  state ;  for  he 
repeatedly  insists  on  the  very  obvious  fact  that,  here,  the  analysis 
cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  be  real,  as  it  is  in  the  case 
of  chemiciil  decomposition.  The  object  is  simply  to  ascertain  of 
what  primary  elements  it  appears  that  any  class  of  mental  states 
are  chiefly  composed,  or  at  all  events  what  may  be  regarded,  to 
use  a  politiciil  phrase,  as  their  basis.  Now  no  one  who  reflects, 
i*jin  doubt  that  there  are  cases  in  which  some  strong  sensation  so 
occupies  the  mind,  that,  although  it  may  not  be  attended  with  a 
suspension  of  the  other  ])Owers,  the  mind  may  fairly  be  said  to 
derive  its  complexion,  at  the  time,  chiefly  from  the  predominant 
form  of  consciousness  w  liich  pervades  it.  Those  w  lio  deny  this 
must  have  forgotten  that  they  ever  had  the  tooth-ache  or  the 
gout.  Surely  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  pain,  and  of  the  means  of 
doing  so,  which  may,  in  tlie  mean  time,  appear  as  co-existing 
with  the  pain,  arc  very  distinct,  both  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  pain  itself;  and  if  it  be  wrong  to  distinguish  sensations  on 
the  one  hand,  trom  thoughts,  and  reasonings,  and  desires  on  the 
other,  becjiuse  they  are  often  blended  together  in  one  common 
mass  of  consciousness,  it  must  be  equally  erroneous  to  di¬ 
vide  the  intellectual  powers  into  sensiition,  memory,  and  judg¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  asked,  would  it  be  contended,  on  the  author’s 
principles,  that  the  ‘  active  powers’  are  ever  found  exhibiting 
themselves  apart  from  the  ‘  intellectual?*  Judging,  d  prioriy 
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from  his  general  system,  we  think  it  would  not.  Nav>  in  turning 
back  to  the  first  lecture,  we  find  this  (|uestioii  virtually  answerea, 
though  the  present  volume  extends  only  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Ititeiiectuaf  powers : 

'  We  shall  next  proceed  to  our  active  principles  :  when  we  shall  in¬ 
quire  whether  they  are  a  distinct  and  iiide|K'ndent  set  of  powers,  or 
whether  they  do  not  How  from  the  natural  exercise  of  the  understand¬ 
ing.  W e  shall  probiibly  be  able  to  show  that  they  are  all  under  the 
dominion  of  reason  ;  that  they  are  capable  of  being  cultivated,  excited, 
or  repressed,  by  the  views  of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore  that  we  are  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  manner  in  which  we  employ  them.  In  passing  from 
the  consideration  of  man  as  an  intellectual  l)eing,  to  contemplate  his 
active  powers,  it  will  In?  an  object  of  inquiry,  whether  we  have  got  into 
a  region  completely  distinct.  Are  his  active  powers  something  which 
operates  independently  of  his  reason,  or  ‘  are  they,  in  fact,  only  the 
powers  of  the  understanding  in  action  ?  Do  our  active  powers  stand 
out  fnmi  our  other  powers ;  or  are  they  not  merely  that  exercise  of  all 
our  faculties  which  exjierience  has  led  us  to  delight  in  ?  Are  we  to 
affirm,  with  Heid,  that  there  are  a  vast  numlK*r  of  mechanical  and 
animal  principles  of  action,  which  have  no  connexion  with  our  reason  ? 
or  with  Hartley,  that  they  are  reared  at  first  on  the  basis  of  our  sen¬ 
sations  and  ideas  ;  but  that  they  proccerl  afterwards  without  the  su¬ 
perintendence  of  thought  or  volition Neither  t)f  these  opinituis,  it 
will  probably  appear,  is  correct.*  p.  5. 

What  is  intended  by  saying  that  ‘  our  sensations  may  be  ac- 
*  eoin|>anie(l  with,  or  may  in  themselves,  in  fact,  constitute  very 
‘  high  states  of  feeling  or  emotion,’  does  not  appear  very  intelli¬ 
gible  on  any  principles.  Are  sensations  to  be  regarded  as  the 
same  class  of  feelings  with  emotions?  Is  there  no  difference, 
worthy  to  be  remarked,  between  what  are  termed  in  common 
language,  ‘  bodily  pain,'  and  ‘  mental  anguish’  ?  If  not,  why  say 
that  sensjition  may  ‘  accompany*  very  high  states  of  emotion?  If 
there  he.  a  difference,  how  can  sensation  properly  be  sjiid  to  ‘  con- 
.stitute’  a  very  high  state  of  emotion  ?  That  sensiition  and  emo¬ 
tion — or,  in  other  words,  tliat  pain  of  body,  and  grief  of  mind,  for 
instance,  may  be  felt  at  one  and  the  siime  time,  we  do  not  dis- 
]>ute ;  but  how  any  state,  whether  of  body  or  of  mind,  can  either 
accompany  itself,  or  can  constitute  another  state  of  Ixsly  or  mind, 
is  beyond  our  comprehension.  As  to  the  arningement  of  tlie 
‘  appetites’  under  sensitive  or  external  affections,  we  suppose  this 
might  be  defended  by  siiying,  that  the  whole  complex  state, 
termed  hunger^  for  example,  luis  its  origin  in  an  uneasy  sensation, 
which  by  long  association  brings  before  the  mind  the  idea  of 
food,  blended  with  a  desire  to  parUike  of  it.  An  infant,  however, 
while  yet  only  under  the  influence  of  instinct,  might  be  said  to 
be  hungry.  Dr.  Younjr  would  place  the  appetites  under  the 
active  principles :  but  might  not  such  an  arrangement  be  objected 
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to,  on  tlie  ground  that  tliis  would  be  *  classifying  phenomena  of 
our  constitution,  which  are  strongly  marked’  by  sensation,  w^ith 
emotions  of  the  wonderful  and  the  sublime. 

To  allege  against  any  division  that  it  is  ‘unequal,*  is  to  sjiy 
nothing;  unless  it  be  at  the  same  time  shown  that  the  objects 
divide(Y  are  not  unequal.  This  can  never  avail  as  an  independent 
objection ;  and  w'c  think  this  is  one  of  those  indigested  remarks 
which,  had  the  author  published  his  ow^n  volume,  lie  would  have 
re-considered,  before  committing  it  to  the  press ;  though  the 
editor  might  not  perhaps  feel  himself  justified  in  the  omission. 
It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  find  fault  with  the  formation  of  a 
r/cwMS  out  of  any  of  the  objects  of  Natural  History,  in  consequenee 
t»f  their  being  but  few  itpec its  found  which  could  be  regarded  as  be¬ 
longing  to  it.  Again,  with  what  propriety,  we  may  add,  can  our 
sensations  be  represented  iis  so  small  a  part  of  the  inentil  phe¬ 
nomena  ? 

Dr.  Young  concludes  his  anima<lvcrsions  on  the  classification 
of  Brown,  by  complaining,  that  when  we  consider  the  views 
which  it  develops,  ‘  we  seem  to  be  transported  into  a  region  of 
‘  meUiphysics,  in  which  quite  a  new  language  is  spoken.’  The 
author  has  already,  however,  with  sutficient  indulgence,  con¬ 
sented  to  waive  objection  to  the  term  ‘external,’  because  it  is 
used  merely  to  mark  the  origin  of  a  certain  class  of  mental  afi’ec- 
tions ;  and  he  now  further  admits  tiiat  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
phnise  ‘  intellectual  states.’  Indeed,  he  adds  that  lie  has  ‘long 
‘  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it,  instead  of  intellectual  powers 
though,  by  the  way,  there  is  an  obvious  and  very  important  dis¬ 
tinction  between  tliem ;  for  we  can  eiusily  conceive  of  a  given 
mental  state  Jis  not  existing  at  a  certain  moment ;  but  we  cannot 
suppose  that  the  power  of  w  hich  that  state  is  the  result,  does  not 
exist  unless  it  be  in  actual  operation.  Neither  does  our  author, 
as  he  remarks,  ‘  see  any  insuperable  objection  against  using  the 
‘  word  emotions  in  place  of  active  powers.’  In  reference  to  the 
phrases  ‘ simple  suggestion,’ and  ‘relative  suggestion,’  he  asks, 

‘  is  the  world  ripe  for  such  an  innovation  on  all  its  established 
‘  forms  of  speech,  and  in  all  its  usual  modes  of  thinking?’* 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Brown’s  chts- 
sification,  we  do  not  think  this  part  of  the  nomenclature  can  be 
accused  ot  any  violent  departure  from  common  modes  of  speech. 
'The  words  ‘siinnle’  and  ‘relative’  are  plain  enough,  and  tlie  term 
satpjest  is  used  l>y  all  jiersons  who  possejls  a  tolerable  English 
ediiciition,  Jts  nejirly  synonymous  with  remind,  ‘  Suggestion’  is 
used  by  Dr.  Brown  to  express  the  class  of  mental  parts  generally 
termed  ‘  Association  ;*  and  we  do  not  see  that  this  is  by  any  means 
Kt)  great  a  departure  from  the  ‘established  forms  of  speech,’  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  ‘  world,’  as  Professor  Young  himself  exemplifies, 
in  making  no  distinction  between  sensation  and  the  Intellectual 
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Powers ;  which,  in  the  commencement  of  his  eighth  lecture,  he 
makes  to  include  Sensation,  Memory,  and  Judgment  He  sub¬ 
sequently  remarks,  in  so  many  words,  ‘  Sensation  is  unquestion- 
‘  ably  an  intellectual  faculty ;  for  the  bo<ly  alone,  or  mere  matter, 
‘  shows  nothinp^  analogous  to  it/  We  quite  agree  with  the  ar¬ 
gument,  and  with  the  conclusion  intended  to  be  established  by  it; 
but  it  certiunly  does  not  accord  with  the  ordinary  language  of 
mankind  to  denominate  sensation  an  ‘  intellectual  faculty/  It  is 
not  fair,  again,  to  ask — ‘  In  a  discourse  on  the  powers  of  the 
‘  human  mind,  too,  should  we  not  expect  to  hear  something  of 
‘  Memory  and  of  Judgment  ?*  From  this  remju*k,  one  might  be 
led  to  suppose  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Drown,  memory 
and  judgment  had  no  place ;  whereas  the  former  is  the  second  of 
those  faculties  which  he  includes,  by  name,  under  simple  sug¬ 
gestion  ;  and,  in  his  fifty-first  lecture,  he  ex|)ressly  says,  ‘  With 
‘  the  susceptibility  of  relative  suggestion,  the  faculty  of  judgment, 
as  that  term  is  commonly  employed,  may  be  considered  as 
‘  neiirly  synonymous.*  Finally,  Dr.  Young  asks  where  in  this 
‘system  ‘  Perception’  is  to  be  placed?*  It  may  be  replied  that, 
so  fiir  as  it  is  distinct  from  sensation,  it  is  regarded  by  Brow'ii  {is 
jin  intellectual  affection.  We  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  that  we 
luive  made  the  above  remarks,  not  with  the  view  of  subscribing 
to  ;dl  and  every  thing  in  Dr.  Brown’s  system,  or  indeed  of  offer¬ 
ing  any  categoricid  opinion  respecting  it,  but  simjily  by  way  of 
seeing  justice  done  to  one  whom  all  acknowledge  to  be  a  distin¬ 
guished  writer. 

In  discussing  the  laws  of  association,  the  author  agrees  almost 
entirely  w  ith  Brown ;  he  differs  only  in  adding  one  secondary 
hnv;  namely,  ‘that  our  associations  may  be  regulated  by  the 
‘  will;  and  may  be  cither  volunUiry  or  involuntary/  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  and  it  strikes  us  a  valuable  addition  to  the  law’s 
which  relate  to  this  important  department  of  our  intellectual  na¬ 
ture.  For,  though  the  will  has  no  direct  influence  over  our  train 
of  thought,  the  effect  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  as  though  it 
had ;  for,  by  making  any  one  existing  idea  lunong  those  which 
are  passing  through  the  mind,  an  object  of  attention,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  others,  w’e  may  easily  open  up  new  avenues  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  w’hich  may  lead  us  into  certain  regions,  as  it  w’ere,  of 
thought,  which  may  harmonize  with  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 
This  fact  in  our  mental  nature  is  of  great  importance,  especially 
in  the  aspect  wdiich  it  bears  on  morals. 

On  the  much  controverted  subject  of  extension^  Dr.  \oung  has 
the  following  remjirks : 

‘  I  felt  a  degree  of  surprise  rarely  experienced  on  such  subjects,  a 
few  days  ago,  in  perusing  Dr.  Brown’s  Lectures  on  Vision,  w’here  he 
atlinns  it  to  be  the  universjd  opinion  of  philoso])hers,  that  sight  involvi»s 
not  colour  merely,  but  extension  also ;  and  that  there  is  a  visible  as 
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well  iiH  ft  tangi!»le  figure.  I  confi^ss  I  felt  very  great  surprise  to  find 
that  1  had  been  holding  an  o])iiiion  contrary  to  all  philosophers  what¬ 
ever,  and  that  Bn)wn  should  be  the  first  to  hint  the  doctrine  which  i 
had  so  long  Indieved.  So  much  was  my  distrust  in  my  own  former 
oniclusions,  that  1  lK‘gan  t<»  doubt  of  their  truth,  even  although  sup- 
jKirteil  by  his  authority,  which  I  d(»  indeed  much  resjiect.  1  must 
confess  I  Iian*  found  more  foundation  for  Dr.  Brown's  statement,  that 
the  iK'lief  in  visible  extension  is  universal  among  philosophers,  than 
I  had  previously  expected.  At  the  same  time  the  assertion  appears  to 
me  by  no  means  to  W  correct.'  p.  117* 

Dr.  Young  Jilso  agrees  mainly  with  the  same  writer  on  the 
doctrine  of  Causiition ;  some  of  the  objections  agjiinst  which  he 
combats  with  groat  actiteness.  He  thus  repels  the  most  serious 
charge  which  is  sometimes  brought  against  the  assertion  that  ire 
are  unable  to  perceive  any  thing  more  in  cause  and  effect  than 
sequence :  ‘It  may  be  sjiid  that  if  we  perceive  no  real  connexion 
‘  between  the  cause  and  the  effect,  then  we  are  left  without  any 
‘  proof  of  the  existence  of  that  Almighty  and  Incomprehensible 
‘  ileing  who  is  the  cause  of  all  things.  It  must  be  remembered, 

*  however,  that  we  have  never  maintained  that  there  can  be  an 
‘  effect  without  a  cause* ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  all  along  been 
‘  asserting,  that  every  change  which  takes  place  obliges  us  to 
‘  believe  in  some  objects  or  circumstances  which  immediately 
‘  preciMle  it.  The  creatitui  of  the  world  being  a  change,  we  are 

*  (mund,  therefore,  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  believe 
‘  in  some  circumstance  prior  to  it ;  and  that  circumstance  must 
‘  have  been  the  will  of  Clod.  But  between  the  will  of  Ciod,  and 
‘  the  creation  of  the  world,  we  see  nothing  interposed.  He 
‘  snake,  ami  it  was  done  !* 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  we  have  made,  in  reference  to  the 
author’s  objections  to  Dr.  Brown's  system,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  volume,  as  a  w  hole,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  writings  on  the  subject  of  Mental  Philosophy,  jmd 
will  repay  the  student  who  shall  peruse  it.  M  e  have  chosen 
the  line  of  review'  which  we  have  taken  chiefly  because  w'e 
have,  in  this  work,  an  exemj>lification,  the  instances  of  which 
might  be  muhipru*d,  of  a  frequent  coincidence  in  analysis,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  more  recondite  questions ;  w’hile  there  is  a  difference 
of  classification.  Such  examples  tend  to  show’  w’hat  is  sometimes 
overlooked;  namely,  that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  may,  like 
thos4'  ot  external  nature,  frequently  admit  of  being  satisfactorily 
explained,  independently  of  any  particular  general  arrangement : 
though  we  are  tree  to  confess  that  one  chissificatioii  may  be  far 
more  adapted  to  aid  this  result  than  another. 


Art.  V^.  OpmioHS  of  Lord  Brougham,  on  Politics,  Theology,  Law, 
Science,  Education,  Literature,  tyc.  as  exhibited  in  his  Par^ 
liamentary  and  Le^al  Speeches,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings. 
London:  Henry  Colburn.  12mo.  1837. 

T  ORD  Brousfliam  needs  no  passport  to  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen.  He  has  laboured  too  long  and  too  assiduously  in 
their  service  to  be  lightly  esteemed,  or  hastily  passed  by.  Other 
men  may  need  an  introduction,  or  may  be  indebted  to  the  flat¬ 
tering  reports  of  friends  for  the  attention  they  obtain.  But 
it  is  otherwise  w’ith  Lord  Brougham.  A  long  list  of  services,  ex¬ 
tended  through  a  life  of  unparalleled  energy  and  of  splendid 
achievement,  constitute  his  claims  on  the  notice  and  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  In  the  worst  times — when  Toryism  was  rampant,  and 
political  profligacy  a  thing  of  daily  growth — Henry  Brougham 
was  faithful  to  the  people, — the  enlightened  expounder  of  their 
rights,  the  zealous  advocate  of  every  measure  adapted  to  improve 
their  condition  and  to  elevate  their  minds.  This  is  his  true  glory — 
the  imperishable  basis  on  which  his  fame  will  rest.  His  biography 
will  be  identified  with  the  history  of  the  national  mind.  The 
lives  of  other  men,  and  those  of  no  mean  order,  may  be  de¬ 
tailed,  without  light  being  thrown  on  the  intellectual  growth  of  a 
great  people.  They  may  have  laboured  faithfully  in  their  ap¬ 
pointed  vocation,  and  may  be  worthy  of  the  respect  and  veneration 
of  posterity,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  an  ap})reciation  of  their 
labours  and  character,  that  a  deep  insight  into  the  spirit  of  their 
age  should  have  been  obtained.  It  is  difl’erent,  however,  with 
Lord  Brougham.  He  has  done  more  to  mould  the  character  of 
his  age  than  any  other  man  living.  Without  extending  the  bounds 
of  science,  he  has  multiplied  the  number  of  its  votaries — has 
peopled  regions  formerly  inhabited  by  few,  and  given  a  vital 
energy  to  movements  which  were  languid  and  inoperative.  He 
found  the  intellect  of  his  generation  ignorant,  rude,  and  dormant, 
contented  with  the  barest  pittance  of  knowledge,  and  perverted 
by  a  thousand  prejudices  of  hourly  growth.  It  will  be  his  glory 
to  leave  it  active  and  inquiring,  ashamed  of  the  past,  and  hopeful 
of  the  future.  The  lignt  of  science,  formerly  confined  within  a 
narrow  circle,  has  been  extended  through  the  mass  of  society.  It 
has  entered  tlie  shop  of  the  mechanic  and  the  resort  of  the  day- 
labourer,  and  has  brought  with  it  a  humanizing  influence  friendly 
to  social  happiness  and  moral  worth.  The  country  is,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  studded  with  institutions  of  a  literary  and  scientific  cha¬ 
racter,  having  for  their  object  the  instruction  of  the  working 
classes,  and  supported  mainly  by  their  own  contributions.  These 
are  monuments  of  which  the  loftiest  genius  may  well  be  proud. 
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and,  in  comparison  with  whicli,  the  triumphal  arch  and  the  splendid 
column  are  insignificant  and  valueless. 

Lord  Brougham  is  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  fa- 
inilies  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  He  was  bom  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Square,  Edinburgh,  September  19,  1779,  and  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  High  School  of  that  city. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  University,  where  his  in¬ 
tellectual  pre-eminence  soon  obtained  him  distinction.  His 
love  of  physical  science  was  at  this  time  remarkable,  and  his  at¬ 
tainments  far  beyond  his  years.  The  following  brief  extract  from 
the  Memoir  prefixed  to  this  volume  will  be  read  with  interest : 

‘  When  little  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age  Iiis  mental  powers  were 
safficieotly  developed,  and  that  twi,  in  branches  of  knowledge  seldom 
mastered  in  youth,  to  enable  him  to  compose  a  paper  containing  a  scries 
of  optical  exiK^riHH'Dts,  and  no  exposition  of  principles  connected  with 
tliat  science.  This  remarkuhle  production  of  precocious  intellect  w:is 
thought  Ru  worthy  of  attention,  that  it  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  17bfi.  In  he  sent  another 

communiaitioii,  having  for  its  object  the  develojmunit  of  certain  princi¬ 
ples  and  views  of  geometry,  which,  also  printed  in  the  Philosopliical 
Transactions,  exciU*d  coiisiderahic  interest  in  tiie  scientific  world  ;  so 
much  «»  that  the  vanity  of  the  juvenile  autlior  was  gratified  hy  the 
]mldication  of  a  reply  hy  Professor  Prevost,  of  Geneva,  as  well  as  hy 
fiivourahle  notices  in  several  continental  publications.  In  addition  t(» 
thi*se  |mlpahle  evidenrt*s  of  early  y)roficienc>’,  he  carried  on  a  corre- 
s|Hiiidence  in  Latin,  on  scientific  subjects,  w’ith  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnislH‘d  piiilos^iphers  on  tlie  continent.  One  of  the  s])eedy  conse- 
cpiences  of  thcM*  studies,  luid  their  fruits,  was,  that  in  starch,  1H0.3, 
he  was  el<*cl(Ml  a  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society,  although  his  formal  ad- 
uiission  did  not  take  phice  till  the  spring  of  1804.* — pp.  tt,  4. 

Lord  Brougham  first  practised  at  the  Scotch  bar,  but  subsequently 
rrmoveil  to  England,  where  bis  legal  reputation  and  oratorical 
powers  soon  achieved  his  professional  success.  He  w'as  returned 
to  parliament  in  1810,  for  the  borough  of  Camelford,  on  the  va¬ 
cancy  causeil  by  the  removal  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downc  to  the  Upper  House.  His  subsequent  career  is  well  known 
to  every  intelligent  and  reading  man  in  the  empire.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  public  life.  Lord  Brougham  identified  him¬ 
self  with  the  ^\  higs,  and  he  has  never  swerved  from  the  position 
he  then  took.  He  was  removed  alike  from  the  Tories  and  the 
Radicals— the  Castlereaghs  and  the  Burdetts  of  the  day.  His 
withering  irony  and  searching  sarcasm  were  directed  with  tre¬ 
mendous  energy  against  both,  but  most  frequently  against 
Utc  former.  From  this  medium  position  he  has  never  moved; 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  many  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  have  outstript  him  on  some  points  of  political  doctrine. 
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He  has  never  been  unfaithful  to  his  own  view's,  has  never  falsified 
his  professions,  or  failed  to  redeem  his  pledge.  But  he  has  not 
progressed  like  others.  He  has  not  yielded  to  the  impulse  of 
his  times,  and  been  carried  on  to  conclusions  more  popular  than 
the  practice  of  the  Whigs  would  sanction.  This  has  been  matter 
of  deep  regret  to  many  of  his  Lordship’s  w’armest  admirers,  who 
have  at  the  same  time  been  disgusted,  beyond  all  the  jK)wer  of 
words  to  utter,  at  the  base  malevolence  and  ingratitude  w'ith 
w  hich  he  has  been  assailed  by  the  tory  and  radical  press.  We 
were  never  among  the  blind  partizans  of  his  lordship.  On  the 
contrary,  w'e  deplored,  deeply  deplored,  the  w'aywardness  and  im¬ 
prudence  of  some  of  his  declarations  in  1834,  when  annoyed  by 
what  he  deemed  the  impatience  of  the  popular  demand.  But  we 
never  admitted  into  our  hearts  a  doubt  of  his  fidelity  to  the  po¬ 
pular  cause.  We  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  We  might 
regret  his  opposition  to  the  ballot,  and  other  salutary  measures, 
but  we  felt  assured  that,  up  to  the  point  of  his  conviction,  he  was 
the  honest,  and  would  ever  be  found  the  strenuous  and  untiring 
advocate  of  good  government.  The  public  mind  was  staggered  for  a 
moment  by  the  fierceness  of  his  enemies’  attacks,  but  it  soon  reco¬ 
vered  its  position,  and  continues  its  confidence  in  an  old  and  faithful 
friend.  Such  is  the  feeling  which  prevails  at  present,  and  the 
volume  before  us  will  consequently  be  hailed  by  a  large  class  of 
readers.  Lord  Brougham  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  its 
publication.  So  states  the  Editor,  and  the  book  itself  furnishes 
evidence  of  the  fact.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  trace  out  the 
most  correct  reports  of  his  lordship’s  speeches,  and  to  ascertain 
the  genuineness  of  the  extracts  made  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  contents  of  the  volume  are  very  miscellaneous.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts  are  so  brief  and  fragmentary,  that  they  might,  w'ithout  injury, 
have  been  omitted,  and  their  place  have  been  occupied  by  others  of 
greater  value  and  of  more  permanent  interest.  Lord  Brougham’s 
labours  in  the  cause  of  education  are  well  known.  They  w’erc 
commenced  on  the  21st  of  May,  1816,  when  he  moved  in  the 
Commons’  house  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes  in  London.  Several  extracts  from  speeches  on 
this  subject  are  given  in  the  present  volume.  The  following 
will  be  read  with  interest  from  the  historical  information  it  con¬ 
veys  : 

*  It  appears  that,  since  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  in  consequence  of 
what  has  taken  place  at  the  French  revolution,  the  educiition  of  the 
poor  classes  is  objected  to  by  some  persons  in  this  country,  on  the 
ground  that  it  w'ould  make  a  man  a  worse  subject.  This  is,  how'ever, 
a  moilern  idea.  I  can  show,  from  historical  documents  and  authorities, 
that  the  education  of  the  poor  is  by  no  means  a  novel  object,  hut  hiw 
lK*en  held  in  early  ages,  and  by  the  wisest  governments,  the  best  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  morals,  the  sulwrdi nation,  and  the  jK*ace  of  ccuintries. 
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*  In  France,  in  the  year  1582,  under  the  reij^n  of  Henry  III.,  the 
States  General  met,  and  the  noblesse  of  the  day  presented  a  ])etitiun 
to  the  sovereijrii,  praying  that  pains  and  penalties  might  be  imixtsed 
u|K)n  those  wlio  would  not  send  their  children  to  school  ;  and  nearly 
at  the  same  time  the  Scotch  Parliament  (perhaps  the  most  aristocratical 
b<wly  in  existence)  passed  a  law  that  every  gentleman  should  send,  at 
least,  his  eldest  son  to  sclund,  in  order  to  learn  grammar. 

‘  In  the  sixteenth  century,  an  order  was  made  that  all  children 
should  attend  sc1um)1,  and  that  alms  and  charities  should  be  refused  to 
those  |)ersons  whose  children  did  not  so  attend.  I  have  also  seen  a 
charter  of  King  David  I.,  dated  in  1241,  in  which  mention  was  made 
«»f  vari(»us  public  sclunds  in  Roxburgh,  now  a  small  village. 

‘Another  charter,  dated  1163,  spoke  (»f  the  school  of  Stirling. 
Another  in  1244,  noticed  the  number  of  sclunds  in  Ayr;  and  a  fourtli, 
dated  in  1256,  made  honourable  mention  of  the  praiseworthy  manner 
in  which  the  sclunds  of  other  districts  were  conducted.  Shortly  l>efore 
the  revociiti<ni  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  KWIO,  the  m()st  intolerant 
|K*ri(Ml  of  French  history,  was  founded  the  iirst  society  in  the  world, 
and,  for  a  hmg  lime,  the  only  one,  for  the  advancement  of  education. 
Its  founder  was  the  celebrated  Pere  de  la  Salle,  and  the  order  Avas 
‘  Les  F  re  res  des  Ignorants,*  and  their  vow  was  the  foundation  (»f 
schools. 

‘  That  society  had  established  numerous  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  p<HW.  In  17-4,  which  was  also  a  most  intolerant  period.  Pope 
Renedict  issued  his  celebrated  bull,  authorizing  and  encouraging  the 
extensive  establishment  of  places  of  education  for  the  poor.  In  that 
bull  the  Pope  mentioned  the  example  of  the  Pere  de  la  Salle,  and  ex- 
])ressed  himself  in  the  following  words : — ‘  Kx  ignorantia  omnium 
origine  malorum,  ])ru'sertim  in  illis  (pii  egestate  oppress!  sunt,  et  (pii 
elementa  (’hristiana*  religionis  persac{)e  ignorant.*  \  more  accurate,  a 
more  scientific  description  of  ignoranct*,  was  never  given,  even  by  \^)1- 
taire,  than  in  this  instance  was  promulgated  by  the  enemy  of  that 
great  philosopher, — by  Renedict. 

‘  I  now  turn  to  a  ditferent  authority.  From  that  of  ‘  Pere  de  la 
Salle,’  and  his  ignorantium  brotherluHul,  from  the  advice  <if  the  Pope, 
to  whose  bull  I  have  alluded,  I  come  to  the  evidence,  in  1733,  of  the 
lieutenant  of  police,  at  Paris, — a  man  who  was,  perhaps,  much  more 
conversant  than  either  with  the  effects  of  ignorance.  That  gentleman 
stated  that,  from  the  ]>eriod  of  the  establishment  of  the  ignorantium 
schools  in  Paris,  the  expense  of  the  police  in  the  Faul)ourg  St.  Antoine 
was  reduced  30,(K)6  francs  annually.  This  was  the  evidence,  be  it 
rememlH'red,  not  of  a  theoretical,  but  of  a  practical  man.  Almut  the 
same  time  a  remarkable  circumstance  happened  in  this  country.  In 
1714,  Mandeville  published  his  ‘  Fable  of  the  Bees,*  condemning  the 
charity  schwds  of  that  day,  In'cause,  he  said,  the  children  learned 
nothing  there  but  to  lisp  ‘  High  Church  and  Ormond  and  in  nine 
years  afterwards  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  thought 
fit  to  ])resent  him  as  a  fit  object  for  prosecution,  and  he  was  acc(»rd- 
ingly  prosecuted  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  advancement  of 
eclucation  and  religious  instruction,  for  irreligion,  for  decrying  the 
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universities,  and  for  reprobating  the  instruction  of  youth.  Thus, 
strange  as  it  tnay  seem,  an  impious  man  and  an  atheist  was  at  that 
time  occupying  the  ground  since  mistakenly  filled  (though  only  for  a 
moment)  by  the  pious  and  the  religious,  who  in  our  own  day,  ^vorked 
up<ui  by  false  philosophy  and  the  evil  ctJiisequences  of  the  French 
Revolution,  have  endeavoured  to  discouragi*  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge. 

‘  Mandeville  charged  the  education  of  his  time  with  instilling  prin¬ 
ciples  of  disloyalty,  and  an  antagonist  of  Mandeville’s,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Carteret,  rejilied,  ‘  I  defy  ytm  to  prove  this  ;  but  enter  into  any 
of  the  schools,  and  if  you  at  any  time  find  disloyalty  inculcated,  let 
the  sclunds  be  pulled  down.*  Now  this  is  precisely  my  argument.  I 
have  heard  that  schools  have  been  established  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  inculcating  unconstitutional  doctrines,  radicid  doctrines ; 
why  then  my  advice  is,  if  there  are  such  scluMds,  let  them  Ihj  shut  up. 

‘  I  next  come  to  a  letter  or  circular  of  the  Pope,  through  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Fontana,  to  the  Irish  prelates,  in  1919.  In  this  letter  is  pointed 
out  the  poison  which  was  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  pi»ople  from 
allowing  them  to  read  unauthorized  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  right  reverend  father  said,  with  true  philosophy,  *  It  is  not 
enough  to  j)revent  such  works ;  in  order  to  prevent  your  flcK’k  from 
l)eing  badly  educated,  you  must  ycnirselves  educate  them  well.’  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  language  which,  as  a  pious  man,  and  as  head  of 
the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  he  ought  to  use.  The  Pope  went 
on  to  say,  '  In  order  to  avoid  the  snares  of  the  tempter,  I  beseech  the 
holy  brotherh(H>d,  through  the  love  of  Christ,  to  work  day  and  night 
in  the  establishment  of  Catholic  schools,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  improper  doctrines.’  Now  this  is  exactly  my  argument. 
Let  us,  in  order  to  j)revent  bad  iinpressiims,  inculcate  those  which  are 
sound,  and  this  is  only  to  be  done  by  education.  I  am  happy  to  have 
such  high  authority  with  me  on  this  point.  The  whole  of  this  branch 
of  the  argument  may  be  summed  up  in  the  memorable  words  of  the 
great  Lord  Bacon,  ‘  Luces  enim  natnram  puram,’  cS:c. — that  the  light 
c)f  knowledge  was  in  itself  pure  and  bright,  however  it  might  l)e  per¬ 
verted  and  polluted  by  wickedness  or  imperfect  instruction  ;  and  that 
the  channels  by  which  it  poured  in  upon  the  human  species  ought  to 
be  ever  kept  open  and  undefiled.’ — pp.  119 — 119. 


His  speech  in  defence  of  Ambrose  Williams,  who  was  tried  at 
Durham  in  18)2^3,  for  a  libel  on  the  clergy,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  elective  ever  delivered.  His  lordship  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  never  made  a  speech  in  parliament,  or  out  of  it, 
so  completely  to  his  own  satisfaction.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case  atibrded  scope  for  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  oratory,  and  he 
availed  himself  fully  of  it.  His  unrivalled  powers  of  sarcasm 
and  irony  were  brought  to  play  with  appalling  energy  on  his  re¬ 
verend  opponents,  exposing  their  political  subserviency,  and 
heaping  upon  them  the  contempt  of  every  virtuous  man.  Wc 
well  remember  the  impression  which  the  speech  made  at  the  time, 
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anil  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  read  by  all  classes.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  concealed  and  biting 
irony : 

‘  His  majesty,  almost  at  the  time  in  which  I  am  speaking,  is  about 
to  make  a  progress  through  the  northern  provinces  of  this  island,  ac¬ 
companied  by  certain  of  his  chosen  counsellors,  a  portion  of  men  who 
enjoy  unenvied,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  the  admiration  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  wonder  of  their  own, — and  there  the  prince  will  see  much 
loyalty,  great  learning,  some  splendour,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
monarchy,  fand  of  the  institutitms  which  made  it  flourish.  But  one 
thing  he  will  not  see.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to  many  who  hear 
me  incredible,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  he  will  see  no 
such  thing  as  a  bishop ;  not  such  a  thing  is  to  be  found  from  the 
Tweed  to  John  O’Groai's  :  not  a  mitre  ;  no,  not  so  'much  as  a  minor 
canon,  or  even  a  rural  dean, — and  in  all  the  land  not  one  single  curate, 
— so  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are  they  in  Scotland, — in  such  outer 
darkness  do  they  sit,  that  they  support  no  cathedrals,  maintain  no 
plurulists,  suffer  no  non-residence  ;  nay,  the  p(K)r  benighted  creatures 
are  even  ignorant  of  tithes.  Not  a  sheaf,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  pig,  or  the 
value  of  a  plough-penny  do  the  hapless  mortals  render  from  year’s  end 
to  year’s  end  !  Piteous  is  their  lot ! — what  makes  it  infinitely  more 
touching  is,  to  witness  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the  demeanours  of 
this  wretched  race.  Under  all  this  cruel  neglect  of  their  spiritual 
concerns,  they  are,  actually,  the  most  loyal,  contented,  moral,  and  reli- 
gi<uis  jXHiple  any  where,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Let  us 
hope  that  his  Majesty  may  return  safe  from  the  dangers  of  his  excur¬ 
sion  into  such  a  country  ;  an  excursion  most  perilous  to  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  tif  the  church,  should  his  royal  mind  be  infected  with  a  taste  for 
cheap  establishments,  a  working  clergy,  and  a  pious  congregation.' — 
pp.  :i92,  [m. 

The  following  brief  extract  from  a  speech  on  Criminal  Justice, 
delivered  in  the  year  1827,  exhibits  the  same  qualities  as 
the  foregoing.  We  fear  that  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
l^pper  House  has  not  diminished  the  necessity  for  the  petition  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

‘  Now,  it  l)ecome8  me,  of  course,  to  speak  of  the  absent  with  all  Ir»- 
coming  respect ;  but,  fnun  what  I  have  not  only  heard  others  say  in 
another  place,  but  from  w’hat  I  have  heard  said  of  them,  I  can  only 
expn‘ss  my  unfeigned  regret,  that  a  prayer,  which  I  heard  yesterday 
solemnly  preferred,  has  not  hitherto  lK*en  fulfilled.  I  can  only  ex¬ 
press  my  sorrow  that  it  has  not  yet  pleased  Divine  Providence  *  to  en¬ 
due  all  the  nobility  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding.'  That  a 
|H>rti<»n  of  the  nobility  is  S4)  endued,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt ;  but, 
even  if  I  wen*  willing  to  siq)pose  that  nine-tenths  of  them  arc  so 
gifteil,  I  cjumot  conceal  from  myself,  or  from  the  House,  that  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  that  illustrious  IkxIv  are  still  in  a  condition  to  re¬ 
quire  the  prayers  of  the  church,’ — p.  2(>7. 
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Our  next  extract  forcibly  states  the  ineflicacy  of  religious 
tests,  and  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  history  and 
the  practice  of  real  life.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  folly 
of  huniau  legislation  that  these  relics  of  a  narrow-minded 
and  bigotted  age  should  be  permitted  to  deface  our  statute 
book. 

‘  Religious  tests  !  reflect  for  one  moment  how,  from  its  very  nature, 
a  religious  test  must  be  the  personification  of  imjmtence  itself  ?  How 
CJin  any  test  keep  out  of  any  situation  he  aspires  to  any  hut  the  con¬ 
scientious  man  ?  The  test  is  pointed  against  the  conscientious  man  in 
reality,  though  it  professes  to  be  contrived  for  his  protection.  Such  a 
man  will  not  take  it,  and  it  is  only  because  he  is  an  honest  man  that 
he  will  not.  He  is  excluded,  while  the  knave,  who  has  no  ctmscience 
at  all,  or  whose  conscience  is  seared,  as  it  were,  with  an  ln»t  iron,  will 
swallow  all  the  tests  that  can  1h»  imposed,  either  by  the  statutes  «)f  the 
realm,  or  those  imitative  statutes  which  the  Universities  have  framed. 

‘  The  meaning  of  a  test  is,  not  that  you  should  be  excluded  unless 
you  believe  ;  hut  that  you  shall  be  excluded  unless  you  satf  you  be¬ 
lieve  :  not,  'unless  you  are  one  of  us  you  shall  have  none  of  our  gm)d 
things  ;*  but,  ‘  pretend  to  be  one  of  us,  and  you  shall  have  what  you 
want.’  It  is  not  addressed  to  a  man’s  conscience,  his  honest  religious 
opinion — it  is  addressed  to  his  sordid  projKUisities,  to  his  feeling  of 
self-interest ;  it  is  an  appeal  to  his  pocket,  not  his  heart ;  it  is  a  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  very  vilest  parts  of  his  nature — his  love  of  vain  distinction 
and  his  love  of  pelf.  The  moment  your  test  meets  with  the  man  to 
exclude  whom  it  is  devised,  it  becomes  utterly  powerless,  he  swallows 
it  up  whole,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  the  g.ites,  shut  for  his  exclu¬ 
sion,  fly  open  to  receive  him,  and  he  exultingly  wishes  the  test  were 
twice  as  strong :  as  the  man,  upon  his  preferment,  wished  there  were 
sixty-nine  articles  instead  of  thirty-nine,  that  he  might  subscribe  them 
all,  at  the  same  rate  of  gain.’ — pp.  352,  353. 

There  is  searcely  a  topic  on  which  the  views  of  our  public 
men  are  more  confused  and  inaccurate  than  the  legal  constitution 
of  the  church.  We  have  recently  witnessed  several  exhibitions 
in  both  houses  of  the  grossest  ignonince  on  this  i)oint.  Men 
who  ought  to  know  better  have  reasoned  as  though  the  clergy 
constituted  the  church,  and  formed  one  great  corporation,  having 
exclusive  power  over  the  ecclesiastical  nroperty  of  the  nation. 
Such  language  may  befit  the  position  of  the  representative  of  the 
Oxford  University,  but  itluis  sounded  strange  trom  the  lips  of  Sir 
James  Oraham,  the  ex-memher,  we  are  happy  to  siiy,  for 
Cumberland.  The  following  brief  extract  sets  the  subject  in  a 
truer  light : 

'  There  is  a  very  extraordinary  delusion  under  which  many  lalmur 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  church  property.  Persons  are  con¬ 
stantly  speaking  of  the  clmrch  as  if  it  were  something  separate  from 
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the  rest  of  the  conununity,  somethinj?  known  to  the  law,  some  Ixxly 
distinctly  and  separately  recognized  by  it ;  as  if  it  were  a  corporate  or 
municipal  ImkIv,  p<wsessed  of  several  rights,  and  capable  of  holding 
several  properties !  in  a  word,  as  if  the  church  were  a  corporation.  A 
greater  or  more  mischievous  error  cannot  exist.  The  church,  botli  in 
contemplation  of  law,  and  in  fact,  is  no  such  body.  The  church  is  not 
the  Innly  of  the  clergy — it  is  the  bodif  of  the  faithful ;  and  consists 
just  as  much  of  the  laity  as  of  the  clergy.  Wlieii  you  talk  of  church 
pn»pt‘rty,  therefore,  you  do  not  in  reality  mean  that  there  is  £3,()0(h0()(t  , 
luytMir  derived  from  tithe-land  and  other  sources  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  as  a  Innly  separate  from  the  state;  and  yet  in  common  parlance 
this  is  the  ordinary,  but  most  erroneous  sense,  in  which  church  pro¬ 
perty  is  regarded.' — p.  3-42. 


Among  the  many  changes  wrought  in  our  times,  none  is  more 
singularly  ludicrous  or  contemptible  than  that  which  the  Tory  j)arty 
hits  exhibited.  After  waging  a  relentless  war  against  human 
freedom  in  every  (juarter  of  the  globe;  after  confederating  with 
despots,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  for  the  suppression  of 
liberty,  both  political  and  religious;  after  abetting  corruption, 
and  repressing  knowledge,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  insulting  the  miseries  which  their  own  inisgovernment 
imd  engendered,  tliey  have  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  pro¬ 
fessed  to  change  their  views,  and  to  have  adopted  a  more  righteous 
and  liberal  policy.  Such  a  conversion,  had  it  been  sincere, 
woidd  be  matter  of  gratulation  throughout  the  civilized  globe. 
Hut  unhappily  it  has  taken  platv  under  circumstiinces  which  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  sucli  a  su|)position,  and  which  serve  to 
exhibit,  in  a  yet  darker  and  more  loathsome  form,  the  unprincipled 
tactics  of  the  T(»rv  faction.  The  dishonesty  of  the  artifice  is 
powerfidly  exjiosed  in  the  following  passage,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  February,  1835,  and  having  reference  to  the 
cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  recently  formed. 


‘  When,  I  ask,  did  the  reforming  spirit  come  upon  this  government? 
They  are  now  for  reform  in  corjiorations,  in  the  law,  in  the  church,  in 
the  state,  in  tithes,  and  in  the  law  «if  marriajres.  Thev  are  iroinj:  to 
make  marrnige  a  civil  contract,  and  to  abolish  all  banns,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Dissenters.  All  these  things  we  are  to  have  from  those  who,  a  few 
months  ago,  would  not  listen  to  any  ref»»rm  ;  who  told  us,  that  in  pro- 
])osing  it  we  were  pulling  down  the  church  alxnit  our  ears  ;  who  in- 
veiglusl  against  us  as  revolutionists  ;  who  challenged  us  as  rebels  ;  who 
exclaimed  that  we  had  either  fiMils'  heads  on  our  shoulders,  or  traitors’ 
hearts  in  our  Ixisoms.  Since  when,  1  repeat,  has  tliis  miraculous  con¬ 
version  taken  place? — whence  has  it  been  derived?  ^ly  lords,  i  hope 
that  my  exjierience  of  men  has  not  made  me  too  distrustful  of  their 
good  intentions,  or  induciMl  me  to  entertiin  a  worse  o])inion  of  the 
honesty  of  my  fellow-creatures  than  I  ought  to  cherish.  I  hope  that, 
having  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  I  unfortunately  have,  i  have  not. 
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therefore,  arrived  at  an  unkindly  or  uncharitable  estimate  of  their 
honesty.  It  is,  however,  a  result  not  more,  perhaps,  of  reason  and  ex¬ 
perience,  than  of  a  sort  of  instinct  which  1  have  in  me — an  instinct 
M’hich  I  believe  to  Ik?  a  property  of  our  common  nature — that  1  fwl  an 
invincible  mistrust  of  sudden,  unaccountable,  miraculous  conversions. 
That  men  should  at  once  from  beinj;  the  enemies  of  reform  ;  fnmi 
l)ein^  the  op])osers  of  all  improvement ;  from  beiiij;  the  vituperators  of 
all  change  ;  from  l)eing  those  who  confounded  reform  with  revolution, 
anarchy,  disaffection,  with  political  insanity,  if  not  the  worst  political 
depravity  ;  who  would  not  touch  any  of  the  o\itworks  of  our  venerable 
institutions  of  church  and  state  ;  wlio  signalised  their  opinions,  year 
after  year,  by  uninterrupted,  unabated,  and  pertinacious  hostility  to 
all  species  of  reform,  regarding  it  as  synonimous  with  destruction  ; 
whose  conduct  has  recorded  their  opinion  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
whose  speeches  have  rung  it  in  all  our  ears  ;  whose  protests  have  stig¬ 
matized  reform  in  worse  language  than  1  have  to  use, — for  I  cannot 
forget  the  invectives  against  it  with  which  they  have  so  often  loaded 
your  lordship's  journals: — that  these  men  should,  all  at  once,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  in  the  year  of  grace  1834,  without  any  intermediate 
events  happening,  any  change  of  public  afl'airs ;  with  m»thing  but 
twenty-four  hours'  experience  added  to  their  former  stock  ;  without 
any  time  given  for  reflection,  except  what  ela])sed  between  the  opening 
and  the  reading  of  the  letter  enclosed  to  Sir  Henry  Wheatley,  and 
hrouglit  by  the  servant  of  my  noble  friend ;  without  being  allowed 
spalium  rctpnct/Kfuc  dolori;  having  no  time  to  mourn  over  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  venerable  institutions,  to  grieve  over  tlie  luss  of  former 
opinions,  to  balance  conflicting  emotions,  and  weep  over  the  cruel  re¬ 
flection  that  that  ruin  was  all  to  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands 
that  these  men  should  all  at  once  lH.»come  reformers— this,  my  lords, 
does  appear  to  me  (I  use  not  a  harsh,  but  a  very  temperate  expression) 
one  of  the  most  unaccountable  phenomena  in  human  nature  which  I 
was  ever  yet  called  on,  either  as  a  statesman,  as  a  philosopher,  or  us  a 
man  of  the  world,  to  contemplate.  Hut  it  is  said,  ‘  You  may  trust  us 
in  our  conversion  ;  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  changed  our 
opinions,  and  sacrificed  our  principles,  and  become  converts,  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  the  faith  of  our  opjaments.'  That  is,  it  seems,  their  title 
to  trust.’ — pp.  355 — 357. 


We  can  only  make  room  for  one  more  extract,  and  it  shall 
have  reference  to  Lord  Brougham 's  own  position  and  views.  It 
is  well  known  that,  on  the  re-formation  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet 
in  the  spring  of  IH3.5,  he  was  excluded  from  office.  Kiimoiirs 
were  instantly  afloat  resnecting  the  cause  of  this,  and  various 
reasons  were  alleged,  ilis  lordship's  enemies  attributed  it  to 
causes  dishonourable  to  himself,  hut  the  secret  was  gradually  eli¬ 
cited.  His  unequalled  services,  on  behalf  of  the  people,  had 
rendered  him  an  object  of  especial  hatred  to  the  T  ory  Court ; 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  debar  him  from  those  honours, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  above  all  living  men.  To  this  fact  he  re- 
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ferred  in  no  very  equivocal  terms,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  July  20,  1835,  from  which  we  mjike  the  following  extract : 

^  To  one  charge,  however,  which  they  bring  against  me,  I  must,  no 
doubt  of  it,  plead  guilty, — 1  have  not  found  favour  with  the  courtiers, 
and  I  am  no  longer  in  office.  I^Iy  political  habits ;  my  principles ;  mv 
p)pular  feelings ;  the  perpetual  struggle  of  my  life  for  the  rights  of  my 
fellow-citizens ;  the  determination  which  guides  my  public  conduct 
that  the  interests  of  the  |KH)j)le  shall  be  the  sole  rule  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  above  all,  my  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  that  the  Reform 
Bill  shall  bear  its  natural  fruits,  by  giving  this  country  at  length  a 
reajly  cheap  government,  without  which  it  is  a  useless  and  barren 
stock  ; — all  these  things  are  the  worst  of  crimes  in  the  eyes  of  a  court, 
and  the  result  of  them  is,  that  I  now  meet  my  fellow-citizens  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  stati(m,  and  al)solutely  independent  in  the  performance  of  all  my 
duties.  Nor  do  I  Imast  of  having  made  any  great  sacrifice, 

‘  If  it  were  not  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for  m(»ralizing,  I  could  tell 
of  the  pren)gatives,  not  so  very  high, — the  enjoyments,  none  of  the 
sweetest, — which  he  loses  who  surrenders  place,  oftentimes  misnamed 
jKiwer.  To  Ik?  responsible  for  measures  which  others  control,  jier- 
chance  contrive  ;  to  be  chargeable  with  leaving  undone  things  which 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  had  all  the  desire  t(»  do,  without  the 
|M)wer  of  doing  ;  to  be  compelled  to  trust  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy :  and  on  the  most  momentous  occasions,  involv¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  millions,  implicitly  to  confide  in  quarters  where 
ct>mmon  j>rudence  fo.bade  reposing  a  common  confidence;  to  have 
schemes  of  the  wisest,  the  most  profound  policy,  judged  and  decided  oii 
by  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most  frivolous  of  human  beings,  and  the 
most  generous  aspirations  of  the  heart  for  the  happiness  of  his  species, 
chilled  by  frowns  of  the  most  selfish  and  s(»rdid  of  his  race  : — these  are 
among  the  unenviable  prerogatives  of  place,— of  what  is  falsely  called 
]>inver  in  this  country :  and  yet  I  doubt  if  there  be  not  others  less  en- 
vialde  still.  To  be  ])lanted  upon  the  eminence  from  whence  he  must 
see  the  l)aser  features  of  human  nature  uncovered  and  deformed ;  wit¬ 
ness  the  attitude  of  climbing  ambition  from  a  point  whence  it  is  only 
viewed  as  creeping  and  crawling,  tortuous  and  venomous,  in  its  hateful 
path  ;  1h‘  forced  to  see  the  hideous  sight  of  a  naked  human  heart,  whe¬ 
ther  thn>bbing  in  the  Imwoiu  of  the  great  vulgar,  or  of  the  little,  is  not 
a  very  pleasing  occupation  for  any  one  w'ho  loves  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  would  fain  esteem  them ;  and,  trust  me,  that  he  who  wields  jmwer 
and  imtromq^e  for  but  a  little  month,  shall  find  the  many  he  may  try 
to  w»rve  furiously  hating  him  for  involuntary  failure — while  the  few 
whom  he  mav  succeed  in  helping  to  the  object  of  all  their  wi.shes, 
shall,  with  a  prejKisterous  pride,  (the  most  unamiable  part  of  the 
British  character,)  sei»k  to  prove  ilieir  inde|>endence  by  showing  their 
ingratitude,  if  they  do  not  try  to  cancel  the  obligation  by  fastening  a 
quarrel  u|>on  him. 

‘  Yet  to  even  all  this  I  might  have  reconciled  myself  from  a  desire 
to  further  great  measures,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  excitement 
gives  to  active  minds,  or,  if  you  will,  from  the  glory  which  inspires 
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ambitious  notions  among  statesmen,  as  well  as  conquerors.  But  worse 
to  be  endured  than  all,  was  the  fetter  and  the  cramp  imposed  on  one 
used  to  independence, — the  being  buried  while  yet  alive,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  condition  and  claims, — buried  in  the  house  of  form  and  etiquette 
appointed  for  all  ministers.  Who,  then,  can  marvel  at  the  exultation 
which  I  feel  to  shake  and  to  brace  every  fibre  of  my  frame  when,  cast¬ 
ing  off  these  trammels — ^bursting  through  the  cerements  of  that  tomb 
— I  start  into  new  life,  and  resume  my  position  in  the  van  of  my 
countrymen,  struggling  for  their  rights,  and  moving  onwards  in  the 
accelerated  progress  of  improvement  with  a  boundless  might,  and  a 
resistless  fury,  which  prostrate  in  the  dust  all  the  puny  obstacles  that 
can  be  raised  by  the  tyranny  of  courts  and  their  intrigues— the  perse¬ 
cution  of  bigots  and  their  cunning — the  sordid  plots  of  greedy  monou 
polists,  whether  privileged  companies,  or  overgrown  establishments,  or 
cornipt  municipalities  ? 

*  In  this  proud  position  I  am  now  placed ;  and  - 1  have  no  desire  at 
all  to  letwe  it.  I  am  once  more  absolutely  free, — the  slave  of  no  party 
— at  the  mercy  of  no  court  intrigue — in  the  service  of  my  country, 
and  of  that  only  master.  Firm  on  this  vantage  ground,  it  must,  indeed, 
be  an  honest  government,  and  a  strong  one, — a  government  which  pro¬ 
mises  much  for  the  people,  and  is  aipable  of  accomplishing  much  of 
what  it  promises,  that  can  ever  tempt  me  to  abandon  my  independence 
in  the  front  of  my  countrymen,  and  enlist  with  any  ministry  whatever.* 
— pp.  386—388. 

This  extract,  it  must  be  confessed,  presents  the  comforts  of 
office  in  no  very  attractive  light  It  is  a  picture  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  accurate  as  an  individual  likeness,  but  failing 
as  the  representation  of  a  class.  There  are  few  office-holders 
who  sympathize  with  the  lofty  speculations  and  bright  visions  of 
such  a  man  as  Lord  Brougham.  They  have  been  for  the  most 
part  men  of  narrow  view’s  and  sordid  passions,  who  were 
content  to  deal  with  the  follies  and  wickedness  of  others,  if 
they  might  thereby  retain  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  place, 
riiey  hrfve  consequently  been  exempted  from  the  disquietudes 
and  heart-sinking  of  which  more  generous  and  lofty  natures  are 
susceptible.  Whether  his  lordship’s  past  experience  will  deter 
him  from  the  future  acceptance  of  office  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
must  confess  that,  while  we  should  like  to  see  the  honour  proffered, 
w’e  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  had  been  declined.  It  is  due  to 
Lord  Brougham— due  alike  to  his  transcendent  abilities,  his  po¬ 
litical  integrity,  and  his  unmatched  services — that  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state  should  be  within  his  grasp.  But  we  should 
deem  it  a  national  calamity  if  so  proud  and  lofty  a  spirit  were 
again  to  be  entrammelled  by  the  cold  forms  and  mean  less  eti¬ 
quette  of  office. 

But  w’e  must  reluctantly  close.  The  volume  from  which  we 
have  extracted  will  be  read  and  pondered  over  by  thousands  of 
our  countrymen.  It  is  not  a  book  for  continuous  reading,  but 
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for  frequent  reference.  It  is  odmirably  adapted  to  occupy  a 
leisure  nour,  and  to  minister  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  mind.  Its 
diversified  contents  appear,  for  the  most  part,  under  obvious  dis¬ 
advantages,  yet  they  display,  in  combination  with  vast  argumen¬ 
tative  and  oratorical  powers,  a  force,  comprehension,  and  subtlety 
of  intellect  rarely  seen.  We  need  not  say,  w^e  recommend  our 
readers  to  examine  it  for  themselves. 


Art.  VI.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Henry  Hallam, 
F.R.  A.S.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  London:  Murray. 

This  volume  may  justly  be  considered  a  phenomenon  in 
literature.  Its  author  represents  at  once  the  spirit  of 
the  writers  of  a  past  age  and  of  our  owm.  He  conjoins  that 
solid  erudition,  tliat  multifarious  and  extensive  reading  w^hich 
characterized  the  former,  and  w  hich  poured  itself  forth  in  folios, 
with  that  love  of  compactness  and  precision  w  hich  distinguishes 
the  latter.  Modern  authors  rejoice  in  octavos  and  duodecimos, 
and  strive  to  present  the  results  of  all  science  in  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  compass.  The  spirit  of  literature  as  manifested  in  either 
class  of  writers,  has  its  characteristic  excellences  and  its  characte¬ 
ristic  faults.  If  the  erudition  of  our  forefathers  was  varied  and  pro¬ 
found,  the  mode  of  exhibiting  it  was  often  intolerably  diffuse;  and  if 
on  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  our  own  day  is  better  adapted  to 
convey  instruction,  the  books  themselves  are  as  often  intolerably 
superncial.  If  the  ancient  folio  contained  too  much,  the  modern 
octavo  or  duodecimo  as  frequently  contains  too  little.  In  the 
one  case  the  reader  is  presented  with  the  materials  of  thought, — 
with  intellectual  viands^ — though  in  a  rude  way ;  in  the  other  we 
are  reminded  of  some  of  those  coldly  elegant  entertainments  w  here 
nothing  is  forgotten  but  the — meat,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  starv¬ 
ing,  amidst  silver  forks  and  damask  table-cloths.  If  the  one  class  of 
books  are  stuffed  with  misapplied  learning  and  pedantic  quotations, 
or  wrnnder  into  endless  digressions  on  all  sorts  of  subject^  the  other 
as  often  contain  nothing  more  than  a  meagre  abridgment,  a 
hasty  and  scanty  compilation  of  what  has  been  said  by  others, 
without  any  of  that  charm  of  maimer,  that  vivacity,  that  vigorous 
thought  w^hich  is  sure  to  distinguish  all  that  is  original,  however 
rude.  This  volume  combines  all  the  excellences  of  both  classes  of 
W’orks,  and  w’hat  is  still  more  wonderful,  cannot  be  charged  with 
the  faults  of  either.  It  displays  immense  and  most  multifarious 
knowledge,  yet  expressed  in  the  most  compact  and  com¬ 
pressed  form.  It  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  folios  packed 
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into  a  moderate  octavo.  As  we  pass  from  page  to  page, 
and  see  the  most  massive  and  weighty  subjects  rapidly  yet 
judiciously  disposed  of,  we  are  reminded  of  the  wonders  of 
modern  railroad  travelling,  where  immense  weights  are  conveyed 
with  the  utmost  velocity  of  movement ;  where  the  bulky  contents 
of  the  old  broad- wheeled  waggons  are  shot  through  space  with 
more  than  the  rapidity  of  mail  coaches,  and  huge  bales  of  goods 
and  trains  of  numberless  carriages  are  whirled  along  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Hallam  may  also  be  said  to  represent  the  spirit  of  tlie 
authors  of  two  ditterent  nations;  we  mean  those  of  Germany 
and  those  of  his  own  country.  He  is  eminently  distinguished  by 
that  imwearied  spirit  of  research  which  characterizes  Uie  former, 
but  is  at  the  same  time  as  eminently  distinguished  by  that  far 
more  practical  spirit  which  is  found  in  the  latter.  He  possesses  a 
complete  command  of  his  bulky  materials,  and  selects  and  distri¬ 
butes  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

That  the  task  of  tracing  me  history  of  European  literature 
should  have  been  reserved  tor  Mr.  Hallam,  (although  we  think  it 
a  very  happy  circumstance,)  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  sur¬ 
prise  us.  It  may  at  first  sight  indeed  excite  wonder,  that  no  pre¬ 
vious  author  should  have  aspired  to  trea^  in  one  great  systematic 
work,  so  tempting,  so  magnificent  a  subject ;  yet,  when  we  think 
of  the  rare  qualihcations  which  must  centre  in  that  individual 
who  can  attempt  it  with  any  chance  of  success,  and  the  term  of 
study,  the  long  and  unwearied  preparation,  which  it  requires  for 
an  adequate  performance  of  the  task,  we  are  ratlier  astonished 
that  any  one  should  be  found  fit  to  undertake  it,  than  tliat  no  more 
should ;  or  tliat  any  man,  being  qualifieA^  should  voluntarily  sub¬ 
ject  himself  to  the  Herculean  labour  it  involves,  than  that  such 
ambition  should  animate  only  him.  In  order  to  write  a  thoroughly 
good  book  on  such  a  subject,  the  author  must  possess,  in  the  first 
place,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  at  least  eight  languages,  namely, 
English,  French,  Italian,  iSpanish,  Portuguese,  German,  and  of 
course  Latin  and  Greek.  Without  the  two  last,  the  bulk 
of  the  literature  of  the  medioeval  period  cannot  be  understood  at 
all. — Secondly,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  modem  languages,  as  they  are  now  spoken^  he  must  possess 
a  knowledge  of  their  rude  and  early  dialects,  without  which  he 
will  be  totally  unable  to  ^ive  an  account  of  the  process  of  their 
formation,  or  of  the  ancient  works  composed  in  them. — ^Thirdly, 
he  must  have  read  the  principal  productions  in  each  of  the  above- 
named  languages,  in  tne  wide  realms  of  fiction  and  polite  litera¬ 
ture,  and  at  least  such  a  portion  of  those  on  all  the  several 
branches  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  shall  q^utdify  him  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  on  their  literary  merits,  giving  an  intelligible  account 
of  their  general  contents,  and  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery 
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and  improvement.  To  this  must  be  added  a  business-tike  perusal 
of  an  iininensity  of  historical,  biojj^iphical,  liistorico-literary  and 
critical  matter,  containing  accounts  of  the  literary  character  and 
works  of  individual  authors,  or  tracing  the  progress  of  literature 
within  certain  enus  or  amount  particular  nations.  Let  us  only 
reflect  for  a  moment  what  all  tliis  implies  !  The  study  of  number- 
less  authors  in  the  most  diverse  lan^uag:e8  on  the  most  diverse  sul)- 
jects;  poets  romance- writers,  novelists,  historians,  metaphysicians 
tiieologians,  and  the  perusal  of  such  a  portion  of  the  writin<rs  of 
authors  in  all  departments  of  physical,  ethical,  and  lejj^il  science, 
as  shall  qualify  the  historian  to  ^ive  a  distinct  account  of  the 
respective  merits  of  each,  and  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  age. 
This  alone  must  require  very  many  years  of  diligent  preparation 
— a  long  and  most  laborious  accumulation  of  materials  ;  but  this 
is  not  all,  nor  even  tlie  principal  part ;  for  there  are  many  men 
who  possess  sufficient  powers  of  acquisition  and  sufficient  industry, 
to  fulfil  these  conditions  as  well  as  they  could  be  fulfilled  by  any 
poor  creature  w'hose  years  are  but  threescore  and  ten.  Other 
and  more  rare  qualifications  are  still  behind. — Fourthly  then,  he 
must  possess  a  truly  philosophii*al  mind,  if  he  would  give  any 
thing  like  a  just  account  of  tlie  causes  which  have  tended  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  check  the  progress  of  literature  in  any  particular 
country  or  at  any  one  period ;  if  he  wwld  trace  the  influence  of 
politics  and  religion,  on  literature,  or  of  liteniture  on  religion  and 
politics;  tlie  influence  w’hich  national  manners  and  the  outward 
forms  of  society  have  exercised  upon  literature,  or  which  it  again 
has  exercised  on  them ;  or  lastly,  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
<liflerent  branches  of  literature  on  one  another.  He  must  have 
a  discriminating  judgment  and  a  highly  cultivated  tiiste,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  beauties,  and  determine  the  relative  merits  of 
the  autliors  on  whom  he  sits  in  judgment.  He  must  be  deeply 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  just  and  profound  criticism,  that  he  may 
give  a  rational  account  of  the  principles  of  diflerent  schools,  and 
different  styles  of  literature  ;  pronounce  on  diversities  of  national 
taste,  and  determine  how  far  these  last  are  reconcileable  with  those 
immutable  principles  of  our  nature  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
literary  excellence;  the  exhibition  of  which  national  manners 
and  peculiarities  may  modify,  but  can  never  w’holly  violate,  at  least 
without  rendering  the  productions  which  thus  violate  them  a  tissue 
of  extraMigance,  ridiculous  at  once  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  in 
tlie  end  to  the  very  }>eople  in  which  such  a  false  taste,  like  some 
ubsuni  fashion,  has  for  a  time  predominated. — Fifthly,  he  must 
|>ossess  eminent  c'andour  and  impartiality ;  that  he  may  rise 
aliove  national  prejudices  himself,  and  do  justice  to  mcxies  of 
thought  and  styles  of  literature  to  which  his  own  country,  or 
Ills  own  age  is  a  stranger.  He  must  be  entirely  free  from  that 
love  of « paradox  to  which  literary  critics  are  so  often  addicted ; 
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men,  who  find  their  supreme  delight  in  taking  down  the  idols  of 
the  world's  admiration  from  their  pedestals,  and  putting  up  others 
in  their  place ;  who  are  animated  by  an  iconoclastic  zeal  which 
poes  about  defacing  monuments  and  breaking  images,  depreciate 
ing  great  fame  and  elevating  obscure  merit;  finding  out  that 
there  is  not  much  beauty  in  a  universally  admired  work, 
and  that  purely  because  every  body  persists  in  admiring  it,  and 
prodigious  merit  in  another,  merely  because  no  one  lias  ever 
seen  it  but  the  critic  himself.  Lastly,  he  must  possess  a  sound  judg 
ment  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  disposition  of  his  own 
most  multifarious  materials,  and  at  least  such  a  command  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  style  as  shall  enable  him  to  exhibit  them  with  some 
degree  of  eloquence.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  he  would 
hope  to  attract  find  interest  the  reader  on  such  a  theme. 

We  only  state  our  sincere  conviction  when  we  say  that  Mr. 
Hallam  uiiites  these  various  qualifications  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
could  be  expected  in  any  man,  and  in  far  greater  measure  than 
can  be  found  in  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  Of  many  of 
these  qualifications  his  former  works  sufficiently  show  that  he  was 
possessed.  They  evince  his  indefatigable  research,  his  exten¬ 
sive  erudition,  his  sound  judgment,  his  impartiality  and  candour, 
in  every  page.  But  it  will  astonish  some  readers  to  find  that, 
while  Mr.  Hallam  was  pursuing  those  studies  which  were  neces¬ 
sary  for  exhibiting  the  political,  social,  and  civil  state  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  or  for  tracing  the  constitutional  history 
of  our  own  country,  he  was  paying  attention  at  the  same  time  to 
polite  literature,  and  that  in  his  present  volume  he  shows  himself 
almost  as  much  at  home  in  poetry  and  the  Belles  J^ettres,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merits  of  different  schools  of  taste,  in  examining  the 
works  of  ^reat  poets,  in  canvassing  matters  of  diction  and  of 
metre,  as  (in  his  other  works)  the  principles  of  politics  and  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  the  progress  of  wars  and  negociations.  He  is  apparently 
as  much  at  his  ease  in  discussing  the  constituents  of  the  chivalrous 
and  romantic  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  he  would  he  in  tracing 
the  history  of  the  lleformation ;  or  in  criticising  the  merits  of 
Boiardo  and  Ariosto  as  the  characters  of  Henry  VHI.  and  of 
Cromwell. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  ever  saw  a  work,  certainly  we  never 
saw  any  historical  work,  which  contained  so  much  matter, — matter 
so  various,  and  spread  over  so  extensive  a  field, — in  so  readable  a 
form.  We  say  readable^  because  we  are  well  aware  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  cnim  a  much  larger  amount  of  information  into  a 
volume  of  the  same  size,  if  our  author  had  pursued  the  same 
plan  as  some  historians,  or  rather  some  mere  annalists ;  but  to 
insert  so  much  in  a  readable  form  ;  that  is,  while  touching  each 
topic  with  that  rapidity  which  was  essentially  ne<^sary  in 
order  to  comprehend  it  in  any  way,  to  present  it  in  such  a 
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Hefinite  form  as  to  make  an.  adequate  impression  on  the  memory 
and  imagination ;  to  interfuse  amongst  such  a  wilderness  of  dry 
names  and  dates  so  much  of  the  imirit  of  philosophy  and  cridcism 
as  to  render  the  narrative  not  only  intellirible,  but  interesting ;  to 
overspread  such  a  multitude  of  facts  with  so  much  discussion  on 
the  causes  which  produced  or  modified  them,  and  to  connect 
them  with  the  general  history  of  the  periods  or  nations  to  which 
they  are  referred ;  to  enter  within  so  short  a  compass  into  such 
minute  details,  and  yet  render  these  details  so  attractive; — is 
what  we  never  saw  accomplished  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  in 
the  volume  before  us. 


It  may  justly  excite  surprise  that,  admitting  almost  a  miraculous 
mbination  of  natural  and  acquired  qualities  to  be  necessary,  to 


combination  of  natural  and  acquired  qualities  to  be  necessary,  to 
qualify  a  man  for  such  an  undertaking  as  this — the  task  has  not 
been  attempted  by  combining  upon  it  the  talent  and  erudition  of 
different  individuals.  In  fact,  however,  this  has  been  attempted  in 
Germany,  where,  especially  of  late  years,  historico-literary  inves¬ 
tigation  in  every  department  of  science,  learning,  and  art,  has  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  common.  The  Germans  have  always  been  fonder 
of  this  species  of  investigation  than  ourselves ;  indeed,  in  England, 
to  our  sname  be  it  spoken,  we  not  only  have  no  history  of  Euro¬ 
pean  literature  in  general,  but  not  even  of  our  ow^n  literature, 
nay,  not  even  a  complete  history  of  any  one  of  its  departments. 
The  Germans  have  various  w  riters  on  the  literature  of  their  own 


countr)',  the  most  valuable  of  whom,  in  our  opinion,  is  Menzel, 
whose  w’ork  w’e  do  not  perceive  as  yet  quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
but  which  W’e  shall  doubtless  see  referred  to  in  his  subsequent 
volumes ;  since  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  his  comprehensive  re¬ 
search.  The  greatest  w’ork  of  a  general  historico-literary  nature 
ever  projected  was  originated  in  Germany  on  the  plan  above 
mentioned  ;  that  of  combining  upon  it  the  collective  genius  and 
learning  of  a  considerable  number  of  authors.  It  was  divided  into 
eleven  different  departments,  any  one  of  which  was  considered 
sufficient  for  one  man.  Bonterw’ek  was  intrusted  with  poetry  and 
polite  literature ;  Huhle  with  speculative  philosophy ;  Kastner 
with  mathematics ;  Sprengel  with  anatomy  and  surgery ;  Heeren 
w’ith  cliissical  literature ;  while  to  Eichhorn  w’as  committed  the 
revision  and  superintendence  of  the  whole.  This  vast  work  was 
never  fully  executed ;  nor  w’as  it  perhaps  projected  on  the  very 
best  principle.  In  such  a  work,  considering  the  cognate  and 
closely  related  nature  of  many  of  the  subjects,  and  tlie  unity  of 
character,  of  purpose,  of  execution,  which  it  is  so  desirable  to 
keep  up  tliroughout,  different  WTiters  should  merely  be  employed 
to  collect  materials,  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  distribution 
of  which,  should  be  committed  to  one  master-mind ;  a  mind  at 
once  of  great  }>ow’ers  and  multifarious  erudition.  But  though  the 
work  was  not  completed,  ‘  we  owe  to  it,*  says  Hallam,  ‘  several 
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<  standard  works  to  which  1  liave  been  considerably  indebted/ 

^  Bonterwek's  history  of  Spanish  poetry  iias  been  translated  into 
English. 

For  the  general  history  of  the  literature  of  particular  countries^ 

I  almost  as  little  has  been  done  as  for  the  history  of  European 

j  literature  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  and  of 

Italy,  which  last  can  boast  in  the  work  of  Tiraboschi,  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  account  of  every  department  of 
national  literature.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  France ;  ^  it 
I  ^  has  no  work,’  says  Hallam,  <  on  the  universal  history  of  her  own 

^  <  literature,  nor  can  we  claim  for  ourselves  a  single  attempt  of  the 

,  ^  most  superficial  kind.  Warton’s  history  of  poetry  contains  much 

^  that  bears  on  our  general  learning,  but  it  leaves  us  about  tlie 
‘  accession  of  Elizabetli.’ 

Particular  departments  of  science  or  learning  have  fared  better. 
There  is  the  History  of  Philosophy  by  Brucker,  to  begin  with. 
The  great  work  of  Tenneman  on  the  same  subject  Victor 
Consii/s  Abridgment  of  the  same  work.  Buhle’s  History  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  from  the  revival  of  letters.  Bonterwek's  History  of  Poetry 
and  Eloquence,  in  eleven  volumes  octavo;  and  Montucla’s  and 
Kastner’s  Works  on  Mathematics;  not  to  mention  others.  Not 
^  one  of  them,  however,  was  written  by  an  Englishman.  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lam ’s  work  will  wipe  aw^ay  this  reproach,  ana  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  see  it  translated  into  many  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 

Of  the  multifarious  contents  of  tnis  closely  printed  volume,  it 
would  be  impossible  of  course  to  furnish,  in  a  short  review,  any 
thing  like  an  adequate  analysis,  as  the  separate  parts  of  the  work 
are  so  closely  connected  together:  and  ns  the  detail  of  particular 
facts  is  so  intimately  complicated  with  the  exposition  of  the  great 
principles  on  which  their  evolution  depends,  it  is  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  select  any  short  passages  which  can  give  an  adequate  im¬ 
pression  of  the  merits  oi  the  work.  We  shall,  however,  do  the 
best  we  cjin  ;  and  after  laying  before  the  reader  a  brief  statement 
of  the  principal  contents  of  each  chapter,  select  a  few  extracts 
on  such  topics  as  are  least  connected  wdth  minute  details,  and  are 
likely  to  prove  generally  interesting  from  their  relation,  not  to 
this  or  that  particular  department  of  science  or  art,  or  to  this  or 
that  class  of  writers,  but  to  the  great  evolutions  of  literature  in 
general. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  nine  chapters.  Mr.  Hallam  only 
proposes  to  treat  of  the  history  of  literature  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeentli  centuries.  But  in  order  that  he  might 
do  this  thoroughly,  it  w^as  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  at  length 
into  the  state  of  learning  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
first  chapter,  therefore,  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  ana  is  wholly  introductory.  It  is  entitled,  ‘  On  the  General 
<  State  of  Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  End  of  the 
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‘Fourteenth  Century.’  In  this  chapter,  the  remarks  which 
hare  most  interested  us,  and  which  we  apprehend  wdll  most  in¬ 
terest  the  reader,  are  tliose — on  the  prejudices  of  the  ecclesiastics 
against  literature,  and  on  their  usefulness  in  preserving  it ;  on  the 
schools  of  Charlema^e ;  on  the  general  character  of  the  tenth 
century,  which  Mr.  nallam  contends  was  more  pro^essive  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  on  the  want  of  original  genius,  the  pre- 
ralence  of  bad  taste,  and  the  deficiency  of  poetical  talent,  which 
distinguished  the  dark  ages ;  on  the  degree  in  which  this  de¬ 
pended  on  the  imperfection  of  language  (our  author’s  remarks 
on  this  subject,  strike  us  as  eminently  just  and  beautiful) ;  on  the 
formation  of  the  modem  European  languages ;  on  the  origin  of 
modern  metres  and  of  rhyme  ;  and  on  tiie  invention  of  paper. 

The  second  chapter  carries  on  the  history  from  1400  to  1140. 
It  commences  with  an  account  of  the  revival  of  classical  literature, 
one  great  instrument  of  awakening  Europe  from  barbarism  and 
ignorance,  and  which,  at  all  events,  had  more  to  do  wdth  the  for¬ 
mation  of  taste  than  any  other  ten  causes  put  together.  This 
chapter  also  contains  some  most  interesting  remarks  on  the  causes 
of  tne  enthusiasm  for  antiquity  in  Italy ;  on  the  physical  sciences 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  on  the  character  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  his 
resemblance  to  his  more  illustrious  namesake ;  on  the  Encyclo- 
ptedic  works  of  the  Middle  Ages;  on  the  metres  of  Spanish 
poetry ;  on  the  state  of  English  poetry  during  this  period ;  on 
the  constituents  of  chivalry ;  on  the  early  attacks  on  tne  church. 

The  tliird  chapter  is  on  the  Literature  of  Europe  from  1440 
to  the  close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  In  this,  the  remarks  which 
have  most  pleased  us  i\re  those  on  the  progress  of  the  study  of 
classical  literature ;  ou  the  invention  of  printing ;  on  its  progress 
in  Germany ;  on  Lorenzo  de  Medici ;  on  the  Italian  poetry  and 
prose  of  tne  fifteenth  century;  on  the  state  of  literature  in 
England,  containing  some  most  judicious  remarks  on  the  Paston 
letters,  as  aifording  some  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  informa¬ 
tion  possessed  by  the  wealthy  in  private  life ;  on  the  revival  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  by  Lorenzo  and  his  friends ;  the  splen¬ 
did  description  of  his  villa  at  Fiesole ;  on  the  Schoolmen,  espe¬ 
cially  on  tne  controversy  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists ; 
on  the  European  Drama,  and  its  origin  as  connected  with 
‘religious  mysteries,*  as  they  were  called;  on  the  eiirly  literary 
historv  of  Erasmus ;  on  the  number  of  books  printed  during  this 
perio<l ;  on  the  history  of  bookselling  as  a  trade ;  on  the  price  of 
books  and  their  forms ;  on  the  effects  of  printing  on  the  Refor¬ 
mation. 

1  he  fourtli  book  is  confined  to  a  survey  of  the  next  twenty 
years  only;  that  is,  from  1500  to  1520.  The  most  interesting 
|mrts  are  these :  on  the  press  and  Academy  of  Aldus ;  on  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages ;  on  the  Greek  scholars  in 
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England;  on  the  Utopia  of  Moore ;  on  the  Adages  of  Erasmus; 
on  the  origin  of  the  Reformation  ;  on  the  character  of  Luther ; 
on  the  Orlando  Furioso, — a  beautiful  piece  of  criticism. 

The  fifth  chapter  gives  us  the  history  of  ancient  literature  in 
Europe  from  1520  to  1550.  The  principal  topics  are  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  taste  in  Italy  as  connectca  with  an  ardent  admiration  of 
antiquity;  the  influence  of  Erasmus;  the  Greek  Grammar,  and 
the  Lexicons  of  this  period ;  the  I^tin  Thesaurus  of  Stephens ; 
the  effects  of  the  Reformation  on  classical  learning ;  the  history 
and  characters  of  Smith,  Cheke,  and  Ascham. — At  tlie  close  of 
this  chapter  our  author  contends  with  great  truth,  in  opposition 
to  Warton  and  many  other  writers,  that  the  destruction  of  monas¬ 
teries  was  no  injury  to  learning,  ' 

The  sixth  cliapter  gives  us  the  history  of  theological  learning 
during  the  same  period,  It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Reformation ;  of  the  differences  between  Luther  and 
Zwingle  ;  of  the  conduct  of  Erasmus,  and  of  his  controversy  witli 
Lutlier  ;  of  Calvin  and  his  institutes ;  of  the  progress  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  amongst  the  Reformers ;  of  the  Jesuits ;  of  tlie  council 
of  Trent  and  its  chief  difficulties;  of  the  character  of  Lutlier,  (to 
which  we  shall  return  by-and-by) ;  of  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  ‘of  the  passions  instrumental  to  it*  These  latter  topics 
are  treated  in  a  fine  philosophical  spirit,  and  with  the  author’s  ac¬ 
customed  candour ;  indeed,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  he  has  exercised  rather  too  much  candour  towards  the 
Rommiists. 

The  seventh  chapter  contains  the  history  of  speculative,  moral, 
and  political  philosophy,  and  of  jurisprudence,  during  the  same 
peri^.  The  most  interesting  portions  of  this  chapter  are  on  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  scholastic  philosophy ;  on  the  fortunes  of 
Aristotle’s  philosophy  ;  on  the  imposture  and  extravagances  of 
Paracelsus ;  on  the  ethical  writings  of  Erasmus  and  Melancthon ; 
but  especially  the  long  and  admirable,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  too  favouraole  criticism  on  Machiavel. 

The  eighth  chapter  contains  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
taste  during  the  same  period.  We  cannot  specify  particular 
topics  of  interest ;  to  the  student  of  polite  literature,  the  whole  is 
deeply  interesting.  The  last  chapter  of  the  volume  is  on  the 
scientific  and  miscellaneous  literature  of  the  same  period.  Though 
most  valuable  to  the  man  of  science,  it  is  to  the  general  reader 
the  least  attractive  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Hallam  may  now  congratulate  himself  on  liaving  com¬ 
pleted  tlie  most  difficult,  or  at  least,  most  irksome  part  of  his  task; 
for  though  tlie  stream  of  literature  which  is  to  bear  him  onward 
will  widen  as  he  proceeds,  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  navigation 
are  surmounted,  lie  will  not  have  much  more  to  read,  in  luir- 
liarous,  or  at  the  best  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  splendid  in- 
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stances)  impure  Latin,  nor  much  in  obsolete  dialects,  or  half- 
formed  languages.  It  will  be  plain  sailing,  though  the  voyage 
will  be  long.  We  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  his  last  volume  is  in 
the  printer^  hands,  and  that  he  can  exclaim,  in  those  triumpliaiit 
woras  of  the  followers  of  iEneas,  with  which  Montesquieu  closes 
his  great  work,  ^  Italiam  !  Italiam !’ 

We  must  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  few  extracts;  pre¬ 
mising,  however,  that,  as  tliey  are  selected  principally  because 
they  are  capable  of  being  easily  isolated,  they  by  no  means  serve 
to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  We  shall 
present  our  readers  with  three  passages,  giving  an  account  of 
three  of  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  progress  of 
literature; — the  invention  of  paper,  thehistory  of  bookselling,  and 
the  publication  of  books  in  octavo  and  duodecimos.  To  this  we 
should  add,  the  account  of  the  invention  of  printing^  but  we  sup¬ 
pose  the  history  of  that  great  discovery  is  well  known  to  our 
readers. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  invention  of  paper : 


‘  The  date  of  the  invention  of  our  present  paper,  manufactured  from 
linen  rags,  or  of  its  introduction  into  Europe,  has  long  l)een  the  subject 
of  controversy.  That  paper  made  from  cotton  Wiis  in  use  sooner,  is 
admitted  on  bH  sides.  Some  charters  uTitten  upon  that  kind  not  later 
than  the  tenth  century  were  seen  by  Montfaucon  ;  and  it  is  even  said 
to  be  found  in  papal  bulls  of  the  ninth.  The  Greeks,  however,  from 
whom  the  west  of  Europe  is  conceived  to  have  borrowed  this  sort  of 
paper,  did  not  much  employ  it  in  manuscript  books,  according  to 
niontfuucon,  till  the  twelfth  century,  from  which  time  it  came  into 
frequent  use  among  them.  Muratori  had  seen  no  writing  upon  this 
material  older  than  1100,  though  in  deference  to  Montfaucon,  he  ad¬ 
mits  its  employment  earlier.  It  certainly  was  not  greatly  used  in 
Italy  before  the  thirteenth  century.  Among  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  well  as  those  of  the  East,  it  was  of  much  greater 
antiquity.  The  Greeks  called  it  Charta  Damascena,  having  been 
manufa^ured  or  sold  in  the  city  of  Damascus.  And  Casiri,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the  Escurial,  desires  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  tliat  they  are  written  on  pajjer  of  cotton  or  linen,  but  gene¬ 
rally  the  latter,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed.  Many  in  this  cata- 
logue  were  written  before  the  thirteenth,  or  even  the  twelfth  century. 

‘  This  wall  lead  us  to  the  more  disputed  question  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  linen  paj)er.  The  earliest  distinct  instance  I  have  found,  and  which 
I  believe  has  hitherto  l)een  overlooked,  is  an  Arabic  version  of  the 
Aphorisms  of  Ilipjwcrates,  the  manuscript  l)earing  the  date  of  1100. 
This  Casiri  observ^es  to  be  on  linen  paper,  not  as  in  itself  remarkable, 
but  as  accounting  f(»r  its  injury  by  wet.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
it  were  uTitten  in  Spain,  or,  like  many  in  that  catalogue,  brought  from 
or  the  East. 

'  The  authority  of  Casiri  must  confirm  beyond  doubt  a  passage  in 
Peter,  Abbot  of  Clugni,  which  has  perplexed  those  who  place  the  in- 
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Tention  of  linen  paper  very  low.  In  a  treatise  amnst  the  Jews,  he 
siieaks  of  books,  ex  pellibus  arietum,  hircorum,  vel  vitulorum,  sive  ex 
biblis  vel  juncis  Onentalium  paludum,  aut  ex  rasuris  veferum  pan- 
norum,  sen  ex  alii  qu&libet  forte  viliore  materia  compactos.  A  late 
English  writer  contends  that  nothing  can  be  meant  by  the  last  w’ords, 

*  unless  that  all  sorts  of  inferior  substances  capable  of  being  so  applied, 
among  them,  perhaps,  hemp  and  the  remains  of  cordage,  were  used  at 
this  period  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.*  It  certainly  at  least  seems 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  words  *  ex  rasuris  velerum  pannorum,*  of 
linen  rags ;  and  when  I  add  that  Peter  Cluniacensis  passed  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  Spain  alxmt  1141,  there  can  remain,  it  seems,  no 
rational  doubt,  that  the  Saracens  of  the  Peninsula  were  acquainted 
with  that  species  of  paper,  though  perhaps  it  was  as  yet  unknown  in 
every  other  country. 

'  Andres  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Barcelona,  that  a  treaty  between  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  bear¬ 
ing  the  date  117^>  &nd  written  upon  linen  paper,  is  x extant  in  the 
archives  of  that  city.  He  alleges  several  other  instances  in  the  next 
page  ;  when  Mabillon,  who  denies  that  paper  of  linen  was  then  used 
in  charters,  which  indeed,  no  one  is  likely  to  maintain,  mentions,  as 
the  earliest  specimen  he  had  seen  in  France,  a  letter  of  Joinville  to  St. 
Louis,  which  must  be  older  llian  1270.  Andres  refers  the  invention 
to  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  using  the  fine  flax  of  Valencia  and  Murcia ; 
and  conjectures  that  it  was  brought  into  use  among  the  Spaniards 
themselves  by  Alfonso  of  Castile.* 

'  In  the  opinion  of  the  English  writer,  to  whom  we  have  above  re¬ 
ferred,  paper,  from  a  very  early  period,  was  manufactured  of  mixed 
materials,  which  have  sometimes  been  erroneously  taken  for  pure 
cotton.  We  have  in  the  Tower  of  London  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry 
III.  by  Raymond,  son  of  Raymond  VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  con¬ 
sequently  between  121(5  and  1222,  when  the  latter  died,  upon  very 
strong  paper,  and  certainly  made,  in  ]\Ir.  Ottley’s  judgment,  of  mixed 
materials ;  while  in  several  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  written  upon 
genuine  cotton  paper  of  no  great  thickness,  tlie  fibres  of  cotton  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  every  where  at  the  backs  of  the  letters  so  distinctly 
that  they  seem  as  if  they  might  even  now  be  spun  into  thread. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  last  statement,  which  I  must  confirm  by  my 
own  observation,  and  of  which  no  one  can  doubt  w'ho  has  looked  at  the 
letters  themselves,  several  writers  of  high  authority,  such  as  Tiraboschi 
and  Savigny,  persist  not  only  in  fixing  the  invention  of  linen  paper  very 
low  even  after  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  in  maintain, 
ing  that  it  is  undistinguishahle  from  that  made  of  cotton,  except  by  the 
eye  of  a  manufacturer.  W  ere  this  indeed  true,  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  we  have  here  in  view,  which  is  not  to  trace  the  origin 
of  a  particular  discovery,  but  the  employment  of  a  useful  vehicle  of 
writing.  If  it  be  true  that  cotton  paper  was  fabricated  in  Italy  of  so 
good  a  texture  that  it  cannot  be  discerned  from  linen,  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  equal  utility.  It  is  not  the  case  with  the  letters  on 
cotton  paper  in  our  English  repositories,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  were 
written  in  France  or  Spain.  *  •  •  * 
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‘  Sir  Henry  Ellis  has  said  that,  *  few,  very  few  instances  indeed 
*  occur  before  the  fifteenth  century,  of  letters  written  upon  paper. 
The  use  of  cotton  ]»apt*r  was  by  no  means  general,  or  even,  1  believe, 
frequent,  except  in  Spain  and  Italy,  perhaps  also  in  the  South  of 
France.  Nor  was  it  much  employed  even  in  Italy  for  books.  Savigny 
tells  us  there  are  few  manuscripts  of  law  books  among  the  multitude 
that  exist,  which  are  not  written  on  parchment' — pp.  74 — 70. 

We  next  give  an  account  of  the  history  of  bookselling  : 

*  W'e  shall  conclude  this  portion  of  literary  history  with  a  few  illus¬ 
trations  of  what  a  German  writer  calls  ‘  the  exterior  being  of  books,' 
for  which  I  do  not  find  an  equivalent  in  English  idiom.  The  trade  of 
lMK)kselling  seems  to  have  l)een  established  at  Paris  and  at  Bologna  in 
the  twelfth  century  ;  the  lawyers  and  Universities  ctilled  it  into  life. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  it  existed  in  what  we  properly  call  the  dark 
ages.  Peter  of  Blois  mentions  a  l)ook  which  he  had  bought  of  a  public 
dealer  (a  quodain  publico  mangone  librorum).  But  we  do  not  find,  I 
believe,  many  distinct  accounts  (»f  them  till  the  next  age.  These 
dealers  were  denominated  Stationarii,  perhaps  from  the  open  stalls  at 
which  they  carried  on  their  business,  though  statio  is  a  general  word  for 
a  shop,  in  low  Latin.  They  appear,  by  the  old  statutes  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  and  by  those  of  Bidogna,  to  have  sold  books  upon 
commission ;  and  are  sometimes,  though  not  uniformly,  distinguished 
from  the  Librarii ;  a  word  which,  having  originally  been  confined  to 
the  copyists  of  l)ooks,  was  afterwards  applied  to  those  who  traded  in 
them.  They  sold  parchment  and  other  materials  of  writing,  which 
with  us,  though,  as  far  as  I  know,  nowhere  else,  have  retained  the 
name  of  stationery,  and  naturally  exercised  the  kindred  occupations  of 
binding  and  decorating.  They  probably  employed  transcribers :  we 
find  at  least  that  there  was  a  profession  of  copyists  in  the  Universities 
and  in  large  cities ;  and  by  means  of  these,  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  necessary  Iwoks  of  grammar,  law,  and  theology,  were 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent  for  the  use  of  students  ;  but  with  much 
incorrectness,  and  far  more  expense  than  afterwards.  That  invention 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  their  honest  occupation.  But  whatever  hatred 
they  might  feel  towards  the  new  art,  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  its  re¬ 
ception  :  no  party  could  be  raised  in  the  public  against  so  manifest  and 
unalloyed  a  benefit ;  and  the  copyists,  grown  by  habit  fond  of  books, 
frequently  employed  themselves  in  the  somewhat  kindred  labour  of 
pressmen. 

‘  The  first  printers  were  always  booksellers,  and  sold  their  own  im¬ 
pressions.  These  occupations  were  not  divided  till  the  early  part  of 
tlie  sixteenth  cimtury.  But  the  risks  of  sale,  at  a  time  when  learning 
was  by  no  meiuis  general,  ccmibined  with  the  great  cost  of  priuluction, 
pa|)er  and  other  materials  being  very  dear,  rendered  this  a  hazardous 
trade.  We  have  a  curious  petition  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  to 
Sixtus  IV.,  in  1472,  wherein  they  complain  of  tlieir  poverty,  brought 
on  by  printing  so  many  works,  w  hich  they  had  not  been  able  to  sell. 
They  state  the  niiml)er  of  impressions  of  each  edition.  Of  the  clas- 
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sical  authors  they  had  generally  printed  275 ;  of  Virgil  and  the  nhilo- 
sophical  works  of  Cicero,  twice  that  number.  In  theological  publica¬ 
tions  the  usual  number  of  copies  had  also  been  550.  The  whole 
nuinl)er  of  copies  printed  was  12,475.  It  is  possible  that  experience 
made  other  printers  more  discri^et  in  their  estimation  of  the  public  de¬ 
mand.  Notwithstanding  the  casualties  of  three  centuries,  it  seems, 
from  the  great  scarcity  of  these  early  editions  which  has  long  existed, 
that  the  original  circulation  must  have  l)een  much  below  the  number 
of  copies  printed,  as  indeed  the  complaint  of  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz 
shows.* 

*  The  price  ofbooks  was  diminished  by  four-fifths  after  the  invention 
of  printing.  Chevillier  gives  some  instances  of  a  fall  of  books  in  this 
projwrtion.  But  not  content  with  such  a  reduction,  the  university  of 
Paris  proceeded  to  establish  a  tariff,  according  to  which  every  edition 
was  to  be  sold,  and  seems  to  have  set  the  prices  very  low.  This  was 
by  virtue  of  the  prerogatives  they  exerted,  as  we  shall  8(M»n  find,  over 
the  book  trade  of  the  capital.  The  priced  catalogues  of  Colinieus  and 
]iol)ert  Stephens  are  extant,  relating,  of  course,  to  a  later  period  than 
the  present ;  but  we  shall  not  return  to  the  ^  subject,  ilie  Greek 
Testament  of  Colinmus  was  sold  for  twelve  sous,  the  Latin  for  six. 
The  folio  Latin  Bible,  printed  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1532,  might  be 
had  for  one  hundred  sous,  a  copy  of  the  Pandeets  for  forty  sous,  a 
Virgil  for  Uvo  sous  and  six  deniers,  a  Greek  Grammar  of  Clenardus 
for  two  sous,  Demosthenes  and  iEschines,  I  know  not  what  edition,  for 
five  sous.  It  w'ould  of  course  be  necessary,  before  we  can  make  any 
use  of  these  prices,  to  compare  them  with  that  of  corn.  •  ♦  * 

*  Nothing  could  be  less  unreasonable,’  adds  Mr.  Hallam,  ‘  than 
‘  that  the  printer  should  have  a  better  chance  of  indemnifying 
‘  himself  and  the  author,  if  in  those  days  the  author,  as  proba- 
‘  bly  he  did,  hoped  for  some  lucrative  return  after  his  exhausting 
‘  drudgery,  by  means  of  an  exclusive  privilege.  The  senate  of 
‘  Venice  granted  an  exclusive  privilege,  for  five  years,  to  John 
‘of  Spire,  in  1169,  for  the  first  book  printed  in  the  city,  his  cdi- 
‘  tion  of  Cicero’s  Epistles.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  this  ex- 
‘  tended  to  any  other  work.  And  this  seems  to  have  escaped 
^  the  learned  Beckmann,  who  says,  that  the  earliest  instance  of 
‘  protected  copyright  on  record  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  a  lKK)k 
‘  insignificant  enough,  a  Missal  for  the  Church  of  Bamberg, 
‘  printed  in  1490.  It  is  probable  that  other  privileges  of  an 
‘  older  date  have  not  been  found.  In  1491  one  occurs  at  the 
‘  end  of  a  book  printed  at  Venice,  and  five  more  at  the  same  place 
‘  within  the  century ;  the  Aristotle  of  Aldus  being  one  of  the 
‘books:  one  also  is  found  at  Milan.  These  privileges  are  al- 
‘  ways  recited  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  They  ar^  however, 
‘  very  rare  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  bmiks  published, 
‘and  seem  not  accorded  by  preference  to  the  most  important 
‘  editions.'  Such  was  the  origin  of  copyright — a  topic  which  is 
at  this  period  of  no  little  interest — at  least  to  us. 
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*  In  these  exclusive  privileges  the  printer  was  forced  to  call  in  the 
magistrate  for  his  own  benefit.  But  there  was  often  a  different  sort  of 
interference  by  the  civil  power  with  the  press.  The  destruction  of 
books,  and  the  prohibition  of  their  sale,  had  not  been  unknown  to  an. 
tiquity ;  instances  of  it  occur  in  the  free  republics  of  Athens  and 
R^e ;  but  it  was  naturally  more  frequent  under  suspicious  despot¬ 
isms,  especially  when  to  the  jealousy  of  the  state  was  superadded  that 
of  the  church,  and  novelty,  even  in  speculation,  became  a  crime.  Ig. 
norance  came  on  with  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  unnecessary 
to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  an  act  which  very  few  possessed  ac  all. 
With  the  first  revival  of  letters  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
sprang  up  the  reviving  shoots  of  heretical  freedom ;  but  with  Berenger 
and  Abelard  came  also  the  jealousy  of  the  church,  and  the  usual  ex. 
ertion  of  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Abelard  was  censured  by  the 
council  of  Soissons  in  1121,  for  suffering  copies  of  his  book  to  be  taken 
without  the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  and  the  delinquent  volumes 
were  given  to  tne  flames.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  re¬ 
gulation  on  this  subject  had  been  made.  But,  when  the  sale  of  books 
became  the  occupation  of  a  class  of  traders,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  place  them  under  restraint.  Tb'>3e  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  the  cities, 
doubtless,  where  the  greatest  business  of  this  kind  was  carried  on, 
came  altogether  into  the  power  of  the  universities.  It  is  proved  by 
various  statutes  of  the  university  of  Paris,  originating,  no  doubt,  in 
some  authority  conferred  by  the  crown,  and  bearing  date  from  the  year 
1275  to  1403,  that  booksellers  were  appointed  by  the  university,  and 
considered  as  its  officers,  probably  matriculated  by  entry  on  her  roll ; 
that  they  took  an  oath,  renewable  at  her  pleasure,  to  observe  her  sta. 
tutes  and  regulations ;  that  they  were  admitted  upon  security,  and 
testimonials  to  their  moral  conduct ;  that  no  one  could  sell  books  in 
Paris  without  his  permission  ;  and  that  they  could  expose  no  book  to 
sale  without  communication  with  the  university,  and  without  its  ap. 
probation ;  that  the  university  fixed  the  prices,  according  to  the  tariff 
of  four  sworn  booksellers,  at  which  books  should  be  sold,  or  lent  to  the 


scholars ;  that  a  fine  might  be  imposed  for  incorrect  copies ;  that  the 
sellers  were  bound  to  fix  up  in  their  shops  a  priced  catalogue  of  their 
books,  besides  other  regulations  of  less  importance.  Books  deemed 
by  the  university  unfit  mr  perusal  were  sometimes  burned  by  its  order. 
Chevillier  gives  several  prices  for  lending  books  (pro  exemplar!  con- 
cesso  scholaribus),  fixed  about  1303.  The  books  mentioned  are  all  of 
divinity,  philosophy,  or  canon  law ;  on  an  average,  the  charge  for  about 
twenty  pages  was  a  sou.  The  university  of  Toulouse  exercised  the 
same  authority ;  and  Albert  III.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  founding  the 
university  of  Vienna  about  1 384,  copied  the  statutes  of  Paris  in  this 
control  over  bookselling  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  The  stationwii 
of  Bologna  were  also  bound  by  oath,  and  gave  sureties  to  fulfil  their 
duties  towards  the  university  ;  one  of  these  was,  to  keep  by  them  co¬ 
pies  of  books,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  for  the 
hire  of  which  a  price  was  fixed.  By  degrees,  however,  a  class  of 
booksellers  grew  up  at  Paris,  who  took  no  oath  to  the  university,  and 
were  consequently  not  admitted  to  its  privileges,  being  usually  poor 
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scholars,  who  were  tolerated  ia  selling  ‘  books  of  low  price.  These 
were  of  no  importance,  till  the  privileged,  or  sworn  timers,  having 
been  reduced,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  1488,  to  twenty-four,  this  lower 
class  silently  increased :  at  length  the  pnurtice  of  taking  an  oath  to  the 
university  fell  into  disuse.'  pp.  339 — 347. 

The  last  shall  be  the  following  lively  account  of  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  books  in  a  more  convenient  size  than  the  unmanage¬ 
able  and  expensive  folio : 

^  Aldus  himself  left  Venice  in  1506,  his  effects  in  the  territory 
having  been  plundered,  and  did  not  open  his  press  again  till  1512, 
when  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  Andrew 
Asola.  He  had  been  actively  employed  during  the  first  years  of  the 
century.  He  published  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  in 
1.502;  Euripides  and  Hen)dian  in  1503;  Demosthenes  in  1504.  These 
were  important  accessions  to  Greek  learning,  though  so  much  remained 
behind.  A  circumstance  may  be  here  mentioned,  which  had  so  much 
influence  in  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  that  it  renders 
the  year  1501  a  sort  of  epoch  in  literary  history.  He  that  year  not 
only  introduced  a  new  Italic  character,  called  Aldine,  more  easily 
read,  perhaps,  than  his  Roman  letters ;  which  are  sometimes  rude ; 
but,  what  was  of  more  importance,  begun  to  print  in  a  small  octavo  or 
duodecimo  form,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  and  expensive  folios  that  had 
been  principally  in  use.  Whatever  the  great  of  ages  past  might  seem 
to  lose  by  this  indignity,  was  more  than  compensated  in  the  diffused 
love  and  admiration  of  their  writings.  '  With  what  pleasure,’  says 
M.  Renouard,  *  must  the  studious  man,  the  lover  of  letters,  have  beheld 
these  benevolent  octavos,  these  Virgils  and  Horaces  contained  in  one 
little  volume,  which  he  might  carry  in  his  pocket,  while  travelling,  or 
in  a  walk  ;  which  besides  cost  him  hardly  more  than  two  of  our  francs, 
so  that  he  could  get  a  dozen  of  them  for  the  price  of  one  of  those  folios 
that  had  hitherto  been  the  sole  furniture  of  his  library.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  correct  and  well-printed  octavos  ought  to  be  as  much  re¬ 
marked  as  the  substitution  of  printed  books  for  manuscripts  itself.* 
We  have  seen  above,  that  not  only  quartos,  nearly  as  portable,  per. 
haps,  as  octavos,  but  the  latter  form,  also,  had  been  coming  into  use 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  I  believe  it  was  spa¬ 
ringly  employed  for  classical  authors. 

^  It  was  al^ut  1500  that  Aldus  drew  together  a  few  scholars  into  a 
literary  association,  called  Aldi  Neacademia.  Not  only  amicable  dis¬ 
cussions,  but  the  choice  of  books  to  be  printed,  of  manuscripts  and  va¬ 
rious  readings,  occupied  their  time,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
literary  partners  of  the  noble-minded  printer.  This  academy  was  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  retirement  of  Aldus  from  Venice,  and  never  met  again.* 
pp.  3d2 — 354. 

But  we  must  not  quit  the  volume  without  saying  a  few  words  on 
the  topic  to  which  we  intimated  above  our  intention  to  return — the 
character  of  Luther.  We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Hallam  has 
quite  done  the  great  reformer  justice,  and  that  on  two  points.  We 
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think  he  has  hardly  interpreted  with  that  candour  which  usually 
disting^shes  him,  certain  obnoxious  ex])ressions  in  Luther’s 
writings,  with  respect  to  Christian  liberty,  and  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  alone;  and  that  he  has  scarcely  done  justice 
to  Luther’s  extraordinary  intellectual  endowments.  To  ded  with 
these  in  order. 

Speaking  of  Luther,  he  says ; 

*  In  maintaining  salvation  to  depend  on  faith  as  a  single  condition, 
he  not  only  denied  the  importance,  in  a  religious  sense,  of  a  virtuous 
life,  but  asserted  that  every  one,  who  felt  within  himself  a  full  as¬ 
surance  that  his  sins  were  remitted  (which,  according  to  Luther,  is  the 
proper  meaning  of  Christian  faith),  became  incapable  of  sinning  at 
all,  or  at  least  of  forfeiting  the  favour  of  God,  so  long,  but  so  long 
only,  as  that  assurance  should  continue.  Such  expressions  are  some- 
times  said,  by  Seckendorf  and  Mosheim,  to  have  been  thrown  out 
hastily,  and  without  precision  ;  but  1  fear  it  will  be  found,  on  exami. 
nation,  that  they  are  very  definite  and  clear,  the  want  of  precision  and 
perspicuity  being  rather  in  those  which  are  alleged  as  inconsistent  with 
them,  and  as  more  consonant  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
church.’  p.  416. 


He  at  the  same  time  says,  ^  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a 

*  moment  that  Luther,  whose  soul  was  penetrated  with  a  fervent 

*  piety,  and  whose  integrity  and  purity  of  life  is  unquestioned, 

*  could  mean  to  give  any  encouragement  to  a  licentious  disregard 
‘  of  moral  virtue,  which  he  valued  as  in  itself  lovely  before  God 
‘  as  well  as  men,  though  in  the  technical  style  of  his  theology  he 

*  might  deny  its  proper  obligation.*  He  afterwards  says,  that 

*  he  is  unwilling  to  give  his  pages  too  theological  a  caste,  or  he 
‘  could  easily  prove  his  statement  by  extracts  from  Luther’s  early 
‘  u'ritings^'  ‘  which  display  Luther’s  Antinomian  paradoxes  in  a 
‘  strong  light’  Now  upon  this  w’e  observe,  first,  that  we  are  far 
enough  from  denying  that  in  his  early  wriHnys^  Luther  often 
did  express  himself  on  this  subject  with  lamentable  want  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution ;  nor,  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  had  been  obscured,  was  this, 
perhaps,  much  to  be  wondered  at;  but  then  we  cannot  agp’ee 
witli  Mr.  Hallam  in  thinking  tliat  tliese  passages  are  to  be 
interpreted  alone,  merely  because  they  are  apparently  so 
‘  definite  and  clear,  *  but  from  the  whole  of  his  writings ;  if 
there  are  others,  as  there  are  incontestably  many,  which  at 
the  least  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  absolute  statements, 
the  former  must  be  interpreted  as  qualified  and  modified  by  the 
latter.  This  is  the  only  rational  plan  ;  it  is  this  we  adopt  in  in¬ 
terpreting  tlie  sacred  writers,  some  of  whom  indeed,  if  ‘  a  few 
clear  and  definite’  expressions  were  taken  alone,  apart  from  a 
full  examination  of  the  whole  book  in  which  they  occur,  might  be 
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c*harg;e(i  with  holding  tlie  same  opinions  with  which  Luther  is 
here  charged.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  two  series  of  statements 
be  utterly  incapable  of  being  harmonized,  then  Lutlier  must  be 
given  up  as  apparently  holding  contradictory  opinions.  But  even 
then  we  liave  no  right  to  charge  him  with  holding  one  sot  of 
sentiments  in  their  most  naked  and  undisguised  form,  while  there 
are  otlicrs  w'hich  show  that  they  did  not  hold  an  invariable  in¬ 
fluence,  or  that  they  were  to  be  modified  in  some  way  or 
other.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  ‘  in  treating  of  an  author  so  full  of 
^  unlimited  propositions  as  Luther,  no  positive  proof  as  to  his 
*  tenets  can  be  refuted  by  tlie  production  of  inconsistent  passages.* 

This  does  appear  to  us,  from  a  person  of  Mr.  Ilallam’s  per¬ 
spicacity,  somewhat  extraordinary;  since  the  <  positive  proof,*  to 
which  he  refers,  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  Luther,  as  well 
5is  ‘  the  inconsistent  passages,*  wliicli  seem  at  variance  witli  them,  • 
and  the  one  is  as  much  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  the  other. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  said,  if  it  be  impossible  to  harmonize 
the  two  series  of  statements,  w^e  must  give  up  tlie  author  us  in¬ 
consistent  ;  but  even  then,  as  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  we  have 
no  right  to  take  the  first  series,  and  say,  *  These,  literally  inter¬ 
preted,  and  absolutely  unqualified  by  any  apparent  counter-state¬ 
ments,  must  be  considered  as  ahne  positive  proof  of  what  Luther’s 
sentiments  were. — But  is  there  any  such  absolute  contradiction  ? 
is  there  no  possibility  of  harmonizing  the  two  sets  of  (lassages  ? 

We  apprehend  there  is.  We  apprehend  tliat  Lutlier,  when  he 
affirmed  (often,  we  admit,  in  Imiguage  exceedingly  injudicious 
and  unguarded)  that  salvation  washy  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ 
alone,  meant  no  more  tlian  would  be  affirmed  by  thousands  in 
the  present  day,  who  cannot  for  a  moment  be  suspected  of  denying 
^  the  importance,  in  a  religious  sense,  of  a  virtuous  life  ;*  tliat  is, 
who  would  affirm  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  the  sole  efficacious 
cause  of  man  s  salvation;  and  who,  while  they  contend  for  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  holy  life,  would  deny  that  it  was  for  that  tliat  man  was 
admitted  into  heaven ;  in  other  words,  who,  while  contending 
for  the  necessity  of  a  holy  life,  w'ould  put  that  necessity  on  en¬ 
tirely  difftretU  groun<ls.  They  would  affirm  that  good  works 
w^ere  the  only  intelligible  and  infallible  si^n  of  the  existence  of 
faith,  or  of  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  the  heart :  that 
they  were  the  necessar}^  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  gospel,  of  mtitude  and  love  for  the  benefits  it 
brings,  and  of  all  those  loUy  motives  which  it  inspires ;  that  per¬ 
sonal  holiness  was  the  essence  of  tliat  cliaracter  it  is  intended  to 
form  and  cherish,  and  which  is  the  ultimate  design  of  the  whole 
economy ;  in  a  word,  they  would  contend  that  man  certainly 
would  not  go  to  heaven  for  his  good  works,  although  he  certainly 
could  not  go  to  heaven  wUhaut  them.  Now,  if  Luther  held  suen 
vo»  Y 
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a  theory  as  this,  or  one  approximating  to  it,  it  is  plain  that  no 
statements,  however  ‘  clear  and  definite,*  that  salvation  was  by 
faith  alone,  wonld  prove  that  ‘  he  denied  the  importance,  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  sense,  of  a  holy  life,*  for  they  in  reality  would  not  be  at 
war  with  it  That  Luther  held  some  such  theory  as  this,  how¬ 
ever  imprudently  he  often  expressed  himself,  we  think  is  plain 
from  the  many  ‘  inconsistent  passages*  to  w  hich  Mr.  Hallam  re¬ 
fers,  and  w'hich  in  charity  should  be  interpreted  so  as  to  (pialify 
his  more  rash  sUitements.  Those  rash  statements  should  not,  by 
the  utter  rejection  of  such  passages,  be  exaggerated  into  ‘  Anti- 
iiomian  paradoxes.*  We  have  also  Melancthon*s  explicit  testi¬ 
mony,  that  in  substance  Luther  agreed  with  himself,  at  a  time 
W'hen  no  one  could  charge  the  former  with  holding  such  para¬ 
doxes.  'Fhe  piissage  cited  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in’  a  siibsecpient  part 
of  his  work,  is  as  follow's :  ‘  8cis  me  (puedam  minus  horridc 
‘  dicere  de  pnedestinatione,  de  assensu  voluntatis,  de  necessitate 
‘  obedientiae  nostrse,  de  peccato  inortali.  De  his  omnibus  scio  re 
‘  ipsa  Lutheruni  sentire  eadem,  sed  ineruditi  ejus  (ponTiKOfTt^m 
‘  dicta  cum  non  videant  quo  pertineant,  nimiuin  amant.* 

We  may  also  remark  that  there  are  numberless  ])assages  in 
Luther*s  later  w  ritings,  especially  his  letters,  as  recently  collected 
and  edited  in  five  large  volumes  by  De  Welte,  w  hich  conclusively 
show  that  Luther  did  not  hold  ‘  a  virtuous  life,  in  a  religious 
sense,*  unimportant,  and  which  are  as  clear  and  definite  as  any 
w  hich  could  be  adduced  to  the  contrary.  Hut  we  must  now  say 
a  w’ord  or  tw'o  on  the  second  point. 

Mr.  Hallam  sjiys  of  Luther  ‘that  his  amazing  influence  on  the 
‘  revolutions  of  his  ow  n  iige,  and  on  the  opinions  of  mankind, 

‘  seems  to  have  produced,  as  is  not  unnatural,  an  exaggerated 
‘  notion  of  his  intellectual  greatneSvS.*  He  then,  after  admitting 
that  ‘  he  writes  his  own  language  with  force  and  purity,*  and  that 
‘  his  hymns  possess  a  simple  dignity  and  devoutness  perhaps 
‘  never  before  excelled  in  that  sort  ot  poetry,*  goes  on  to  state 
that  ‘his  works,  so  far  as  his  acquaintance  w’ith  them  extends,  are 
*  not  distinguished  by  much  strength  and  acuteness,  and  still  less 
‘  by  any  impressive  eloquence.  *  Now  if,  by  intellectual  great¬ 
ness,  ^l^.  Hallam  means  that  Luther’s  writings  do  not  place  him 
in  the  very  first  rank  merely  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  wt  should 
not  find  much  difiiculty  in  agreeing  w'ith  him.  But  then  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that  tntellectual  greatness  may  exhibit  itself  in  other 
forms;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  of  various  kinds.  In  some  of  them  we 
believe  that  Luther  w'as  as  great  as  mere  mortjil  ever  was.  But 
‘  every  man  in  his  own  order.*  His  genius,  w'e  believe,  was  far 
more  than  speculative ;  and,  as  far  as  his  w'ritings  are 

conci»rned,  show’ed  itself  in  his  w'ondrous  powers  of  persuasion, 
in  the  unrivalled  energy  wdth  which  he  could  address  the  popular 
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mind,  in  that  skill  with  which  he  could  select,  and  the  strenf^th 
and  vividness  of  expression  with  which  he  could  iirj^e  home  U|)on 
the  understanding  of  the  people,  just  those  arj^umenU  and  topics, 
and  only  those  which  were  likely  to  avail  with  tliem.  For  lofty 
and  comprehensive  speculation,  for  calm  and  subtle  ar^nienta- 
tion,  we  do  not  think  he  was  well  fitted.  In  a  word,  his  genius 
was  strictly  oratorical,  and  in  this  respect  strongly  resembled  that 
of  Demosthenes.  Now  Demosthenes,  for  any  thing  we  can  tell, 
might  have  made  but  a  sorry  philosopher ;  yet  no  one  denies, 
in  his  own  departtnenty  his  preeminent  gi'eatness.  Thus  ought 
we  to  judge  of  Luther;  he  who  almost  created  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  ;  who  wrote  it  with  a  force,  purity,  and  raciness  never 
known  before,  and  seldom  rivalled  since ;  he  who  translated  the 
Bible  in  such  strong  and  sinewy  language  (Luther's  kraftvolle 
und  kornige  Sprache,  as  an  eminent  modern  German  hius  phnised 
it)  that  it  still  holds  undisputed  sway  over  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen ;  he  who  could  maintain  such  an  influence  over  the 
popular  mind,  and  address  it  with  such  power,  energy,  and  pathos, 
must  have  been,  in  his  own  department,  a  man  pre-eminently 
great.  VVe  do  not  know  that  his  genius  appears  anywhere 
more  conspicuously  than  in  many  of  his  familiar  German  letters. 
We  do  not  see  that  De  Wette's  collection  is  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hallam ;  but,  if  he  luis  not  seen  it,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
its  perusal  would  somewhat  modify  his  opinion  of  Luther's  ge¬ 
nius.  In  oratorical  powder  W’e  do  not  believe  there  ever  w'as  his 
equal,  except  Demosthenes. 

But  we  must  have  done.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points  on 
which  we  should  like  to  have  expressed  our  opinions,  but  they  are 
of  no  very  great  importance,  and  our  space  is  already  exhausted. 
We  cannot  conclude,  how’ever,  without  once  more  expressing  the 
high  gratification  we  liave  derived  from  this  volume,  and  heartily 
recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


If 
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Art.  VII.  Researches  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal,  and  Historical,  con¬ 
cerning  the  way  in  which  Men  first  acquired  their  Knowledge  of 
God  and  Religion,  and  as  to  what  were  the  doctrines  of  Adam  and 
•  f^oah  :  with  an  Account  of  the  long  night  of  Idolatry  which  fol- 
Imved,  and  darkened  the  Earth,  and  also  of  the  Means  Designed  by 
God  for  the  Recovery  and  Extension  of  His  Truths,  and  of  their 
Final  Accomplishment  by  Jesus  Christ,  By  Thomas  Clarkson, 
M.A.,  Author  of  ‘  the  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,’ 
.  &c.  &c.  London  :  Longman  and  Co.  8vo. 


WE  know  not  why  we  should  hesitate  to  confess  that  we  took 
up  this  volume  with  some  considerable  anxiety.  The 
revered  character  of  its  philanthropic  author  almost  seemed  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  criticism,  wdiile  the  importance  of  the 
topics  treated,  imperiously  required  that  faithful  judgment  should 
be  pronounced.  Our  anxiety,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  emo¬ 
tions  of  pleasure,  as  from  page  to  j^age,  and  from  section  to  sec¬ 
tion,  we  found  him  prosecuting  his  examination  of  the  sacred 
records  with  the  same  simplicity  of  design,  manliness  of  under¬ 
standing,  and  obvious  love  of  truth,  which  so  eminently  marked 
his  benevolent  career  in  the  earlier  and  more  vigorous  periods 
of  life. 

There  is  perhaps  as  little  intermixture  as  possible  of  verbal 
criticism,  since',  with  few  exceptions,  our  author  has  adhered  to 
the  commonly  received  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  has,  we 
think,  exhibited  proofs  of  very  considerable  power,  that  the  Ante¬ 
diluvians  possessed  the  substance  of  the  moral  law,  afterwards 
more  circumstantially  and  impressivelv  uttered  at  Sinai. 

On  the  important  subject  of  the  ftivine  Origin  of  Sacrifice, 
there  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficient  prominence  usually  given  to 
an  argument  neduced  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rite  itself,  and 
wliich  Mr.  Clarkson  has  thus  briefly  but  impressively  stated : 

‘  But  this  answer  leads  to  another  question.  By  whose  authority 
did  CThin  and  Alnd  institute  this  rite  ^  Did  they  invent  it  themselves.'* 
(’ertainly  not.  But  why  ?  Because  the  doctrine  of  appeasing  God  by 
the  bUstd  of  animal  victims  could  never  have  been  tlie  8pontaiie(»us 
prtnluct  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  could  have  entered  into  the 
mind  of  Adam,  or  of  AImjI,  or  of  Cain,  that  the  taking  away  of  the  life 
of  one  of  the  animals  of  tlieir  Hocks  and  offering  it  to  (lod,  could  ap¬ 
pease'  his  WTath  when  offended  on  account  of  sin.’ — p.  04. 


In  connexion,  however,  with  the  offerings  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  our  author’s  plan  of  adhering  so  much  to  our  version, 
has  prevented  him  from  clearing  avi’ay  the  difficulty  which 
ever  seems  to  attach  to  our  reading  of  Genesis  iv.  7.  Not  to 
dwell  on  what  we  tliink  must  appear  the  violence  of  the  figure — 
sin  lieth  at  the  door — we  are  inclined  to  suppose  every  reader  will 
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admit  that  the  intention  of  the  whole  passage  was  to  console  the 
mind  of  Cain, — at  least,  to  lower  down  the  irritation  manifested  on 
his  not  being  accepted;  but  surely  to  tell  a  sinner  that  when  he  did 
not  do  well  sin  lay  at  his  door,  or  would  be  imputed  to  him,  could 
have  no  such  effect:  hence  we  have  always  preferred  Archbishop 
Magee’s  rendering,  ‘  And  the  Lord  saia  unto  Cain,  wherefore 

*  art  thou  woth.  Is  there  not,  if  thou  doest  well,  exaltation ; 

‘  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  a  sin  offering  lying  at  thy  door  ? 

*  And  thus  he’  (i.  e.  Abel  thy  younger  brother)  ‘may  oecome 
‘subject  to  thee,  and  thou  mayest  have  the  domuiion  over  him.’ 
This  translation,  in  addition  to  removing  the  difficulty  men¬ 
tioned  above,  tends  to  bring  out  still  more  clearly  the  important 
truth  that  blood  only  could  oe  accepted  as  a  sin-offering ;  and  the 
version  is,  we  apprehend  in  strict  accordance  with  uie  use  and 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  Mr.  Clarkson’s  work  is  of  higher  merit,  or 
will  better  repay  the  reader,  than  his  remarks  on  the  Book  of 
Job.  We  have  been  interested,  not  only  by  the  proofs  brought 
out  of  the  knowledge  which  Job  possessed  of  essential  truths,  but 
by  the  mode  adopted  of  establishing  the  antiquity  of  this  part  of 
the  sacred  writings,  which,  if  it  be  not  entirely  conclusive,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  distinj^uished  by  considerable  ingenuity,  and  attended  with 
high  probability. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  volume,  wdiich  relates  to  the  views 
entertained  of  the  Saviour  by  different  nations  prior  to,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Advent,  there  is  less  of  originality  tlian  in  the  former. 
Mr.  Clarkson,  witli  his  habitual  ingenuousness,  refers  fre¬ 
quently  to  Horsley  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  and  the  reader 
will  at  once  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  writings  of  that  learned 
prelate  the  substance  of  much  that  is  stated. 

Without  pledging  ourselves  to  all  the  statements  made,  in  this 
volume  we  can,  w'ith  much  pleasure  and  confidence,  recommend  it 
to  our  readers  generally,  and  especially  to  those  whose  studies  arc 
more  strictly  Biblical.  It  contains  much  valuable  information, 
and  is  rich  in  germs  of  thought  which  may  be  unfolded  and  ex¬ 
panded  in  varied  luxuriance. 

We  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  to  close  this  short  notice 
without  expressing  an  earnest  desire  that  the  venerable  author 
of  this  book  may  find  consolation  under  the  painful  trial  recently 
experienced,  from  that  sacred  volume,  to  the  study  of  which  he 
has  given  so  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  May  the  visions  of 
the  future  so  attract  his  gaze,  as  to  prevent  his  renecting  too  bit¬ 
terly  on  the  past.  _ 


Art.  VIII.  The  Curate  of  SteinhoUt.  A  Tale  of  Iceland.  Two  Vols. 
12mo.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1837. 

The  history  and  present  a»ndilion  of  Iceland  present  many  topics 
of  deep  interest  to  the  intelligent  observer.  Situateil  at  the  very 
confines  of  the  habitable  world,  it  refutes  many  theories  which  have 
been  popular  amongst  us,  and  illustrates  the  compensatory  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  a  beneficent  Providence  secures,  the  general  dififusion 
of  happiness.  Iceland  was  jieopled  in  the  ninth  century  by  some  Nor¬ 
wegian  emigrants,  who  preferred  liberty  abroad  to  slavery  at  home. 
Their  political  institutions  bespoke  the  liberality  of  tlieir  views,  and 
provideil  for  the  equitable  and  mild  administration  of  justice.  ‘  The 
‘  existence  and  constitution  of  the  Icelandic  republic,’  siiys  Dr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  possessed  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment, 

*  exhibit  an  interesting  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man.  We  here 
‘  liehold  a  number  of  free  and  indejiendent  settlers,  many  of  whom  had 
‘  been  accustomed  to  rule  in  their  native  countr\’,  establishing  a  go- 
*  vernment  ou  principles  of  the  most  perfect  lilierty,  and  with  the  most 
‘  consummate  skill,  enacting  laws  which  were  admirably  adapted  to 
‘  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  nation.’*  The  constitution  thus 
established  was  maintained  for  nearly  400  years,  when  the  Ictdanders 
suffert'd  some  abridgment  of  their  liberties  by  becoming  tributiury  to 
Norway.  They  were  subsequently,  in  1387,  transferred  to  Denmark, 
but  continued  to  observe  their  ancient  institutions. 

The  first  settlers  in  Iceland  were  pagans,  and  the’r  conversion  to 
Christianity  did  not  take  ])lace  till  alnnit  140  years  after  their  emigra¬ 
tion.  They  early  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Heformation,  and  now 
cmistitute  one  of  the  most  moral  and  bt'st  informed  communities  on 
the  globe.  While  Euroj>e  was  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
agi»8,  the  |aH*ts,  historians,  and  legislators  of  Iceland  were  employed  in 
cultivating  the  intellect,  and  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  her  j>eople. 
Amidst  the  eternal  snows  and  burning  vtdcanoes  of  their  frozen  re¬ 
gion,  the  supremacy  of  intellect  was  established,  while  in  milder  and 
more  luxuriant  climates  man  was  enthralled  by  sloth,  and  sunk  into  sen¬ 
sual  indolence.  At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  this  dreary  re¬ 
gion  appear  to  be  far  in  advance  of  every  other  Euro]K*an  community 
in  general  education.  This  may  apjH'ar  singular,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  ;  and  it  gives  an  interest  to  the  character  of  the  people  which  no 
adventitious  circumstance  could  supply.  In  the  work  from  which  we 
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have  almicly  quoteil,  Dr.  Heiulerson  tells  us»  ‘  It  is  exceetlingly  ran* 

‘  to  meet  with  a  lH»y  or  girl,  who  hiis  attaiiUHl  the  age  of  nine  or  ten 

•  ye;irs,  that  cannot  read  and  write  with  ease.  Domestic  eilucation  is 
‘  mi»st  rigidly  attended  to ;  and  it  is  no  nnctunimin  thing  to  hear  youths 
‘  n*jieat  passages  fn»m  the  Greek  luid  Latin  autliors,  who  have  never 
‘  bt'en  farther  than  a  few  miles  fnm\  the  place  where  they  were  In^rn  ; 

‘  nor  do  I  scarcely  ever  ri'collect  entering  a  hut  where  1  did  not  find 

*  smne  individual  or  another  capable  of  entering  into  a  amversatioii 
‘  with  me,  on  topics  wh'cli  would  l)e  reckoneil  alti>gether  above  tlie 
‘  understandings  of  |H.H»ple  in  the  sjune  ratik  of  st>ciety  in  other  countries 
‘  of  EurojH'.’ 

Such  a  |HH»ple,  so  advanced  in  civilization  amidst  circumstances  so 
unpropitious  and  dreary,  constitute  a  slutly  fi>r  the  philosopher  and 
statesman.  Any  thing  which  throws  light  upon  their  character;  which 
familiarizes  us  with  their  daily  and  hourly  avocations ;  which  teaches 
us  what  they  are,  and  how  tliey  think,  and  feel,  and  act,  cannot  but 
l>e  reci'iveil  with  thankfulness,  and  be  examined  with  deep  interest  by 
every  well-ordered  mind. 

Such  is  the  purpose  which  the  volumes  In'for©  us  are  adapted  to 
answer.  They  accord  strictly  with  their  title,  and  will  be  found  to  in- 
trinluce  the  reader  to  the  daily  interctmrse  and  tlie  tire-side  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  frozen  w(»rld.  The  tale  is  simple,  Inith 
in  its  plot  and  style.  The  characters  introduced  are  exhibited  in  their 
usual  costume,  and  made  to  express  themselves  in  language  most  na. 
tural  and  becoming.  Tliere  is  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated  in  the 
part  they  act.  They  walk  and  talk,  they  scheme  and  love  as  human 
l)eings  placed  in  their  circumstances  would  naturally  do.  'Hiere  is 
consequently  a  calmness  in  the  emotions  excited — healthful  as  well  us 
])leasiuit — and  strikingly  contrasted  to  the  turbulent  luid  exhausting 
feelings  usually  awakened  by  the  harrowing  incidents  of  the  modem 
romance.  The  general  sentiments  of  the  work  are  indeed  chaste  and 
christian-like ;  the  principal  act(»rs  in  the  drama  are  m  obviously  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  our  lady  faith,  and  sc»  honestly  concerned  for 
the  practice  of  its  duties,  that  its  influence  is  at  once  mild  and  sa¬ 
lutary,  insinuating  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  strengthening  the  re¬ 
solves  of  virtue. 

As  a  vivid  and  natunil  description  of  Icelandic  scenery  and  manners 
we  strongly  recommend  the  ‘  Curate  of  Steinhollt*  to  our  readers.  Tlie 
pure  sentiments,  chaste  diction,  and  graphic  descriptions  of  life,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished,  will  render  it  a  general  favourite  wherever  it 
is  introduced. 


•  - 1  • 


Art.  IX.  Classes  and  Parties — Remits  of  the  Elections — Prospects  of 
the  Country. 

T^E  are  not  going  to  trouble  our  readers,  as  we  at  first  in- 
tended,  with  the  perplexities  of  a  parliamentary  calculus, 
since  the  returns  are  in  every  newspaper;  assertions  are  made 
with  about  equal  confidence  on  all  sides;  and  an  approaching 
session  of  the  two  Houses  will  soon  change  fears  into  facts,  or 
hopes  into  realizations.  Our  object  is  now  of  another  kind.  It 
is  to  analyze  our  present  circumstances  as  a  nation,  rather  than 
merely  ascertain  how  many  of  the  new  members  will  support  Lord 
Melbourne,  or  how  many  will  oppose  him  :  and  in  aiming  at  the 
point  before  us,  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  use  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness.  The  crisis  is  so  pregnant  with  importance,  that  to 
allow  passion,  or  even  strong  feeling,  to  sway  the  balance  of  judg¬ 
ment,  would  be,  in  our  humble  opinion,  as  foolish  as  it  is  crimi¬ 
nal.  Not  that  we  mean  to  be  mealy-mouthed,  or  to  mince  mat¬ 
ters  ;  but  there  never,  perhaps,  was  a  lime  when  loud  pretension 
seemed  less  valuable,  or  calmness  of  mind  more  essential,  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  political  investigation. 

W  e  must  look  back  a  few  years  upon,  and  even  beyond,  the  reign 
which  has  just  closed  :  for  it  is  gravely  asserted  in  the  last  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  the  consequence  of  what  the 
Grey  and  Melbourne  administrations  performed,  has  been  a  dor¬ 
mant  anarchy.  The  latter  days  of  William  the  Fourth  were,  in¬ 
deed,  stirring  times ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  when  Providence 
called  him  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  anarchy  was  awake  in  the 
land !  Now  in  our  apprehension,  if  a  tiger  be  in  the  jungle  at  all, 
we  had  rather  have  him  dormant  than  vigilant ;  and  those  that 
could  lay  him  asleep  we  should  consider  benefactors,  after  they 
had  done  so.  But  what  was  the  actual  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
King  dared  not  dine  with  the  lord  Mayor  in  his  own  city  of  Lon¬ 
don  ?  Discontent  had  broken  out  beyond  all  bounds  ;  the  funds 
were  falling ;  our  farm-yards  were  in  flames  ;  and  seventeen  coun¬ 
ties  exhibited  themselves  in  a  state  bordering  on  insurrection. 
The  evil  had  been  smouldering  under  its  embers  for  half  a  ge¬ 
neration.  Since  the  congress  of  Vienna,  after  the  battle  of 
V\  aterloo,  there  was  little  joyous  recurrence  to  those  brilliant 
illuminations  and  carousals,  which  threatened  two  and  twenty 
years  ago  to  obliterate  every  sober  thought  about  debts  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  When  the  stern  reality,  with  hunger  and  ruin  in  its  rear, 
had  extinguished  the  anticipated  satisfaction  of  enjoying  peace  and 
plenty,  so  bitter  was  the  disappointment,  that  riot  and  desperation 
could  be  scarcely  restrained  from  becoming  rampant.  We  may 
well  remember  how  gazette  after  gazette  displayed  its  long  list  of 
bankruptcies  ;  how  the  gains  of  the  farmers  faded  ;  how  the  wheel 
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of  industry  went  round  heavily ;  until  labour  almost  folded  its 
arms  in  sulky  dismay,  or  was  ready  to  exchange  the  plough  and 
the  reaping-hook,  for  the  bludgeon  or  the  blunderbuss.  Then 
markets  got  glutted,  prices  declined,  retailers  broke,  capitalists 
barely  snatched  their  fortunes  from  shipwreck,  or  perhaps  perished 
in  the  attempt.  Every  face  grew  pale,  and  every  heart  sad,  as 
one  channel  of  commerce  after  another  only  cheated  and  mortified 
expectation.  In  one  word,  the  curse  of  warfare  was  working  its 
avengeful  way.  A  system  of  loans  and  taxes  had  exhausted  our 
commonwealth  of  its  life-blood.  Habits  of  public  and  private 
extravagance  had  wrought  their  poison  into  our  vitals.  We  for¬ 
got  our  victories  in  our  sorrows.  Nor  was  this  the  whole  state  of 
the  case ;  for  beside  the  troubles  on  the  surface  of  society,  there 
was  a  process  preparing  beneath,  which  escaped  the  eyes  of  the 
superficial.  There  was  an  inward  conviction  deeply  seated,  and 
gradually  gathering  strength,  that  our  governors  were  going  on  in 
a  wrong  direction.  Like  a  struggling  earthquake,  it  made  the 
nation  sometimes  tremble  to  its  centre,  although  millions  in  alarm 
could  merely  guess  why  and  wherefore  it  should  so  happen. 
External  circumstances,  comparatively  trifling  often  in  themselves, 
would  catch  an  affinity  with  what  was  passing  within,  and  aug¬ 
ment  the  electric  shock  into  a  mysterious  and  tremendous  warning. 
Statesmen,  so  called  by  courtesy,  started  in  their  dreams,  or  at 
their  shadow  s  in  noon-day.  Tliey  demanded  and  obtained  oppres¬ 
sive  powers  from  an  un-reformed  parliament.  The  hidden  sensa¬ 
tions  of  uneasiness,  however,  still  vibrated  from  the  palace  to  the 
cottage.  Tlie  sovereign  added  cruelty  to  his  voluptuousness. 
The  people  clamoured  more  loudly  than  they  had  ever  done  be¬ 
fore.  Our  middle  classes  felt  aggrieved  and  whispered.  Nobles 
feared  much  for  the  crown,  and  more  for  their  own  coronets,  rich 
pastures,  and  envied  immunities.  Clergymen  then  preached  loy¬ 
alty  and  obedience.  The  Tories  held  fast  and  faster  to  their  power 
and  pensions,  as  the  earth  threatened  to  crumble  from  under  them : 
whilst  in  the  mean  time,  some  degree  of  education  being  diffused, 
knowledge  of  course  extended  in  proportion,  and  occasionally 
such  a  groan  was  given,  or  the  mailed  hand  of  public  opinion  was 
so  raised  and  clenched,  that  even  before  the  French  revolution  of 
1830,  wise  men  amongst  us  predicted  an  approaching  change. 

It  arrived  after  the  decease  of  the  last  of  the  Georges,  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  three  celebrated  days  at  Paris.  Napoleon’s 
assertion  proved  correct,  that  a  revolution  in  France  is  a  revolution 
necessarily  beyond  her  own  boundaries.  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  convulsed  themselves  with  joy.  In  the  hour  when  the 
Bourbons  ceased  to  reign  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  that 
self-same  hour,  was  drawn  from  the  urn  of  destiny  the  doom  of 
Toryism,  throughout  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  retreated  from  office.  Earl  Grey  succeeded 
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to  the  helm  amidst  acclamations  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  He 
assumed  it  under  pledges  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform; 
which  have  been  redeemed  so  far  as  the  foreign  and  domestic 
entanglements  bequeathed  him  by  his  predecessors,  and  his  own 
inherently  aristocratic  prejudices,  would  allow.  At  least  the 
then  active  anarchy ^  from  whose  roar  the  greatest  captain  of  the 
age  had  fled,  was  lulled  into  profound  slumber.  The  fire-brand 
of  the  incendiary  went  out  in  the  breeze  of  reform ;  and  we  under¬ 
take  to  say,  that  nothing  will  rekindle  its  glare,  or  awaken  the 
monster  that  wields  it,  so  readily,  as  a  return  of  the  conservatives 
to  their  high  places.  Let  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  ponder  these  things  in  their  heart.  Assertions 
are  not  arguments;  but  our  youthful  contemporaries  are  old 
enough,  and  have  memories  good  enough,  to  decide  whether  the 
picture  just  now'  drawn  be  a  true  or  false  one.  The  reign  of  William 
the  Fourth  was  altogether  a  transitionary  period;  and  therefore 
full  of  fluctuations.  We  deem  his  capacity  and  information  to 
have  been  slight,  but  his  intentions  royal  and  sound.  He  meant, 
and  endeavoured  to  act  the  part  of  a  paternal  monarch:  but 
neither  his  previous  pursuits,  his  court,  his  family,  his  age,  could 
be  otherw  ise  than  unecjual  to  the  herculean  labour  of  raising  nations 
in  the  mass,  from  a  low  level,  to  one  far  higher.  He  will  be  num¬ 
bered  amongst  the  emancipators  rather  than  the  enslavers  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  whilst  it  may  be  hoped,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  death¬ 
bed,  that  he  was  brought  as  a  humbled  sinner  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  King  of  kings,  and  seek  through  the  cross  of  Jesus  for 
a  celestial,  unfading  diadem. 

His  successor  has  ascended  the  throne  with  every  patriotic 
heart  throbbing  in  her  favour.  That  her  predilections  are  liberal 
need  not  be  (luestioned  for  a  moment,  if  we  call  to  mind  her 
voluntary  nominations  in  the  household,  and  the  confidence  re¬ 
posed  in  lord  Melbourne  and  bis  colleagues.  It  is  not  true,  that 
she  w  as  of  necessity  bound  to  retain  the  present  ministers  in  office. 
Where  were  the  servants  of  Anne,  at  the  accession  of  George  the 
First?  Did  not  the  Whigs  make  a  clean  sweep  of  Jacobites  and 
their  retainers  ?  And  just  admitting,  for  argument’s  sake,  conser¬ 
vative  statements  to  be  correct,  that  the  existing  cabinet  is  the 
w'orst  ever  concocted,  could  not  the  pure  patriotic  Tories,  with  his 
immaculate  Majesty  of  Hanover  at  their  head,  have  delivered  the 
land  of  such  a  nuisance,  had  but  their  sovereign  lady  been  of  their 
opinion  ?  Surely,  both  as  to  appetite  and  capabilities,  there  were 
cormorants  to  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance,  within  less  than  a 
hundred  miles  of  N\  indsor,  snuffing  the  carrion  from  afar  ?  Had 
the  Queen,  or  her  mother,  vouchsafed  even  a  symptom  of  assent, 
neither  pen  nor  pencil  could  have  described  the  readiness  with 
which  they  would  have  bolted  the  most  indigestible  precedents, 
and  proudly  pounced  upon  the  prey  ! 
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“  Jam  subitac  horrifico  lapsu  de  montibus  adsint 
Harpy itp,  et  magiiis  quatiunt  clan^oribus  alas, 

Dlripiaiitque  dapcs,  contactuque  omnia  fanlant 
Immuiido:  turn  vox  tetrum  dira  inter  odorem  !” 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  the  young  wearer  of  the  British 
crown  (and  long  may  she  wear  it!)  entertains  sentiments  in  unison 
with  those  of  her  present  advisers.  Her  truest  wisdom  will  he, 
like  Solomon  of  old,  to  seek  for  ‘  an  understanding  heart  to 
‘  judge  her  people,  that  she  may  discern  between  good  and  had.* 
The  millions,  over  whom  she  is  to  rule,  have  already  tendered  her 
in  name,  and  the  majority  in  reality,  their  warmest  affections. 
She  has  only  to  make  herself  mistress  of  their  wants  and  wishes  ; 
to  study  their  welfare  in  the  mass,  w'ithout  favouritism  or  prefer¬ 
ence  as  to  persons  or  parties,  to  render  them  at  once  both  pros¬ 
perous  and  happy.  In  this  way  she  will  eclipse  the  glories  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  mistress  of  Marlborough  ;  without  the  accursed 
tyranny  of  the  former,  or  the  sanguinary  trophies  of  the  latter. 
In  order,  however,  to  do  so,  she  must  rely  upon  her  people,  and 
her  parliaments.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  recent  elec¬ 
tions,  let  us  imagine  her,  with  some  political  Mentor  at  her  side, 
throwing  a  glance,  from  her  elevated  station,  over  the  various 
classes  of  her  subjects. 

Nearest  below  her  may  be  pointed  out  the  aristocracy,  with  one 
exception,  the  proudest,  wealthiest,  and  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  From  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts,  they  have  contrived 
to  infuse  their  spirit  and  manners  throughout  the  army  and  navy, 
the  church,  and  even  the  entire  nation.  In  appearance,  they 
have  been  just  sufHciently  connected  w  ith  their  fellow-countrymen, 
to  mask  the  undeniable  truth,  that  their  interests  are  distinct  from 
those  of  the  public  at  large.  Interwoven  by  ten  thousand  ties, 
with  every  species  of  property  and  association  in  the  realm,  their 
own  monopoly  of  rank  and  privilege  has  been  until  lately  never 
(juestioned.  ^lost  certain  it  is,  that  for  more  than  a  century,  they 
have  dictated  to  the  crown,  and  domineered  over  the  people. 
Dissolutions  of  parliament  were  so  many  farces,  which  threw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  spectators,  whilst  dishonest  conjurers  carried  on 
the  imposture.  The  battles  of  the  state  have  been  fought  by  their 
lordships,  of  the  House  of  Peers,  upon  the  chess-board  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  borough  was  a  pawn  in  the  game  ; 
mitres  and  coronets  adorned  the  bishops  and  castles ;  knights  of 
the  shire  protected  the  pockets  of  country  gentlemen  ;  the  Queen 
consort  could  intrigue  and  take  in  all  imaginable  directions  ;  the 
Monarch  w^as  the  object  of  check-mate ;  and  the  plunder  of  an 
overflowing  treasury  rewarded  successful  players.  At  length,  in 
our  own  happier  days,  the  system  has  been  brought  as  nearly  to  a 
close,  as  the  half-restored  vision  of  the  middle-classes  would  per¬ 
mit.  Yet  much — very  much  remains  to  be  done ;  nor  have  the 
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oligarchy  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  events  of  1832.  Their 
language  is  more  civil,  whilst  their  intentions  can  never  really 
change.  They  will  hide  themselves  in  any  costume,  to  secure  an 
unreasonable  portion  in  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the 
earth;  but  the  voice  will  be  Jacob’s  voice,  and  the  hands  the 
hands  of  Esau.  In  what  way  can  selfishness,  supported  by 
might  and  mammon,  be  brought  into  the  paths  of  honesty  and 
uprightness  ?  After  the  maturest  deliberation,  we  conceive  that 
the  country  is  not  as  yet  prepared  to  sanction  extensive  modifica¬ 
tions  in  a  certain  branch  of  our  legislature;  until  its  yoke  has  been 
made  tenfold  heavier,  and  the  whips  of  chastisement  have  been 
acuminated  into  the  scorpions  of  llehoboam.  Had  as  this  may 
seem  to  many  sanguine  minds,  there  is  light  springing  up  out  of 
darkness.  Wiser  sages  may  arise  than  the  wholesale  slanderer 
of  the  Irish.  The  magnitude  of  what  they  have  to  lose,  in  a 
struggle,  may  remind  them  to  count  the  cost,  before  buckling  on 
their  armour.  At  all  events,  the  palace  will  no  longer  be  to  them 
a  temple  of  Delphi,  with  priests  on  the  back-stairs  deluding  them 
with  lying  oracles.  When  their  vocation  carries  them  thither,  they 
will  find  the  atmosphere  clear,  salubrious,  and  bracing.  The 
regal  prerogative  of  creation  may  be  largely  exercised,  so  as  to 
coerce  them  into  good  behaviour.  Glimmerings  of  undersUinding 
will  surprise  them  on  certain  subjects ;  and  they  will  be  happy  to 
fall  into  the  companionship  of  those  among  their  fellows,  who  have 
grown  into  men  of  valour,  whilst  they  have  been  dancing  in  their 
leading-strings,  or  at  least  lingering  in  the  nursery. 

Nearly  allied  with  the  aristocracy,  in  sentiments  and  sympathy, 
are  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Towards  that  religious 
communion,  contemplated  in  its  legitimate,  or  rather  its  appropriate 
position,  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the  state,  we  are  far  enough 
from  entertaining  a  vestige  of  hostility.  But  the  fact  cannot  be 
impugned,  that  having  embraced  the  world,  the  world  has  in  re¬ 
turn  polluted  her  sanctuaries.  Hence  episcopacy  has  swollen  into 
prelacy.  Instead  of  continuing  a  holy  sister,  mingling  with  others 
in  ministrations  around  the  cross  of  lier  Saviour,  she  has  painted 
her  face,  and  attired  her  head,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes  on  high. 
Hence  has  her  fine  gold  grown  dim;  and  the  purity  of  her  raiment 
is  defiled.  A  lordly  hierarchy,  and  bigoted  universities,  have  not 
nurtured  her  Levites  in  vain.  The  latter  are  losing  sight  of  the 
love  of  that  Master,  whom  they  profess  to  serve,  and  are  kissing 
the  mouth  of  Baal.  Even  ‘  the  precious  sons  of  Zion  ’  have 
merged  themselves  in  the  clamour  and  the  crowd.  We  look 
rouiul,  and  listen  in  vain,  for  the  evangelical  successors  of  the  Scotts, 
and  Newtons,  and  Leigh  Richmonds,  who  would  have  died,  rather 
than  stood  aloof  trom  their  brethren  in  Christ,  on  the  ground  of 
being  branded  as  dissenters.  Alas  !  we  hear  no  voice  amidst  the 
waves  ot  strife ;  and  sec  no  hand  reached  out  in  friendliness, 
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towards  the  thousands  of  nonconforming  pastors,  ranged  in  one 
array  with  themselves,  upon  the  Rock  of  everlasting  ages. 
Throughout  the  elections,  they  have  canvassed  and  voted,  with 
occasional  exceptions,  for  candidates  often  destitute  of  character, 
provided  they  were  only  pledged  to  oppose  the  Queen’s  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  That  faults  have 
been  committed  on  every  side,  we  freely  admit ;  whilst  in  common 
justice,  we  claim  what  cannot  without  unfairness  be  withheld.  When 
a  recent  movement  was  to  have  been  made  at  Bristol  against  the 
present  iniquitous  system  of  church  rates,  not  a  single  dissenting 
minister,  in  that  populous  city,  would  allow  notices  of  the  public 
meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  to  be  given  out  from  his  pulpit ;  and 
this  from  the  most  conscientious  and  scrupulous  considerations. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  petitions  were  to  be  got  up,  perhaps  by 
the  mandate  of  an  archdeacon,  against  the  new  measure  of  lord 
Melbourne,  parchments  were  lying,  on  the  Sabbath,  at  the  vestry 
and  church-doors,  in  each  parish,  for  Conservative  worshippers  to 
subscribe  as  they  entered;  and,  in  more  instances  than  one,  the  ser¬ 
mon  contained  exhortations  on  the  subject,  charging  upon  noncon¬ 
formity  in  general,  premedihited  designs  of  overturning  the  Church 
of  England  !  Why  have  the  flags,  unfurled  over  so  many  belfries, 
been  permitted  to  proclaim,  that  even  consecrated  steeples  and 
towers  are  nothing  more  than  the  pillars  of  partizanship  ?  We  are 
entitled  to  ask  our  countrymen,  and  the  religious  portion  of  them 
in  particular,  on  which  side  have  the  potsherds  striven  with  the 
potsherds?  Have  pious  dissenters,  or  pious  episcopalians,  mani¬ 
fested  the  greatest  taste  and  delicacy,  as  to  political  forays,  or 
exhibitions  before  the  hustings  ?  And  to  proceed  one  step  further; 
— is  it  not  notorious,  that  in  several  discourses  pronounced  over  the 
velvet  cushions  of  the  Establishment,  there  have  been  hints  thrown 
out  as  to  the  Sovereign  herself,  implying  that,  should  a  peculiar 
line  of  conduct  be  adopted  towards  her  Roman  Catholic  subjects, 
Protestants  may  entertain  the  idea  of  something  like  a  transfer  of 
their  allegiance  ?  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  an  impression 
has  got  abroad  respecting  the  clergy  as  a  body,  involving  their 
character  for  scriptural  loyalty  ;  and  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  as  well  as  Christian  instructors,  to  lose  no  time  in 
removing  these  suspicions,  both  by  word  and  deed.  With  our 
own  ears,  w’e  have  known  some  among  them  omit  supplications  in 
the  liturgy  for  the  Queen.  our  governor!  And  though,  such 
trifles  may  be  nothing  more  than  willing  mistakes,  just  at  present, 
let  them  hasten  to  mend  either  their  grammar  or  their  manners ; 
unless  they  mean  to  loosen  altogether  their  hold  upon  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  their  congregations,  and  accelerate,  as  well  as  aggravate, 
that  tempest  of  public  opinion,  which  will  lay  their  prejudices  in 
the  dust. 
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Next,  perhaps,  in  importance  may  be  pointed  out  the  gentry  ; 
an  anomalous  tribe,  identified  with  the  ancient  squirearchy  of  the 
country,  and  alluded  to,  we  suspect,  by  lord  Brougham,  when  he 
said  that  all,  or  most  persons  possessing  ,€500  per  annum,  were 
at  heart  conservatives.  The  fact,  we  fear,  is  so  with  regard  to 
those  who  number  above  forty  summers.  Under  this  age,  our 
firm  conviction  is,  that  the  talent  and  education  of  the  times  may 
be  deemed  decidedly  favourable  to  constitutional  liberalism ;  al¬ 
ways  allowing,  indeed,  for  drones  and  dunces,  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  loaves  and  fishes  of  these  monastic  establishments 
are  too  plenteous,  to  permit  even  learning  to  enlarge  exclusive¬ 
ness,  or  banish  celibacy.  Elsewhere,  however,  middling  fortunes 
place  their  owners  in  more  propitious  circumstances  and  associa¬ 
tions.  Persons  of  taste,  with  independent  incomes,  feel  disposed 
to  see  something  of  the  world,  and  think  for  themselves.  Should 
they  embark  in  commerce,  monopolies,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  them,  soon  come  in  for  a  full  shave  of  detestation :  or  if  they 
prefer  the  bar,  that  grade  of  the  legal  profession,  amongst  its 
juniors  at  all  events,  leans  to  popular  rather  than  aristocratic 
opinions.  It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  the  ciders  are  rapidly 
dying  out ;  whilst  accretions  are  continually  being  made,  from  the 
youth,  and  strength,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  community.  As  an 
order,  therefore,  our  gentry  grow  wiser  every  day  they  live.  The 
scales  break  off  in  all  directions ;  and  borne  onwards  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  classes,  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  retrogade,  even  if  so 
inclined.  There  is,  moreover,  an  increasing  love  of  religion, 
leavening  and  purifying  them  from  the  low  habits  of  the  last  gene¬ 
ration.  Theatres  in  cities,  and  field-sports  in  the  country,  seem  at 
a  discount.  More  books  are  written,  and  read,  than  their  grand¬ 
fathers  ever  dreamed  of;  and  the  platforms  of  our  public  meetings, 
as*  well  as  innumerable  reading-societies,  and  committees, 
bear  testimony  to  the  vast  improvement  which  has  so  happily 
occurred  in  this  quarter. 

We  wish  as  much  could  be  said  for  the  fanners,  w  ho  still  re¬ 
main  a  sort  of  pagani  in  politics  ;  that  is,  villagers  or  rustics,  as  to 
general  knowledge ;  wdien  nearly  every  other  section  of  society 
presses  forward  in  the  race.  They  correspond  surprisingly  to  the 
ancient  hinds  and  clowns,  the  old  adscripti  glelxCy  bending  over 
the  soil  they  cultivate ;  which,  under  the  misnomer  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest,  (a  juggle  practised  upon  them  by  their  landlords),  they 
almost  worship  as  their  venerable  mother.  The  famous  fifty- 
pound  clause,  introduced  into  the  Reform  Bill  by  lord  Chandos, 
has  completed  their  degradation.  Speaking  of  them  in  the  gi*oss, 
it  has  rendered  them  serfs  to  the  great  landed  proprietors.  We 
know  it  is  said  with  much  truth  and  poetry,  that  the  light  of 
morning  is  first  caught  by  the  loftiest  mountains ;  but  it  is  some- 
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times  forgotten,  that  there  are  vallies  of  such  profundity,  as  to  be 
rarely  enlivened  with  a  ray,  ‘so  as  that  they  may  emerge  from  the 
perjH'tuity  of  gloominess.  Our  farmers  remain  walled  in,  oversha¬ 
dowed,  and  sunk,  in  the  depths  of  antiquated  ideas.  Witches  and 
warlocks  still  frighten  their  dairy-maids ;  and  grain  is  often  win¬ 
nowed  by  fairies,  or  made  mouldy  by  Puck  and  Goodfellow. 
Bogles  squint  from  ten  thousand  barn-doors,  after  dark  ;  or  wan¬ 
der  through  glens  and  glades :  nor  does  the  nailed  horse-shoe 
disappear  from  the  stable,  as  it  ought,  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Beyond  their  ‘  talk  about  oxen,’  our  graziers  seem  resolved  to 
have  no  reflections.  Isolated  and  ignorant,  they  cling  to  the  corn 
laws,  as  though  these  had  been  enacted  for  their  sole  especial 
benefit;  and  the  w'isdom  of  Solon  would  be  thrown  away  in 
setting  the  real  fraud  before  them,  or  the  bearings  of  its  stupen¬ 
dous  iniquity.  Whatever  weight  they  have,  will  fall  ponderous  on 
the  side,  and  at  the  bidding,  of  their  bitterest  oppressors.  The 
tithe  system,  which  was  fast  setting  them  against  the  clergy,  is  on 
the  point  of  being  so  modified,  as  to  harass  the  mere  cultivator 
no  longer.  With  all  friendly  respect  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
fine  yeomanry,  they  are  not  valuable  friends,  at  least  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  mind,  either  to  themselves,  or  their  country. 

The  SuopocRACY,  as  the  retailers  have  been  sometimes  termed, 
are  a  good  deal  wiser  in  their  generation ;  although  they  might 
be  much  wiser  still.  They  have  all  the  mental  advantages  offered 
in  large  or  smaller  towns,  of  mingling  and  blending  together. 
The  interchange  of  sentiments,  and  even  the  collision  of  interests, 
contributes  powerfully  to  awaken  the  faculties.  The  mind  no 
sooner  gets  aroused,  than  it  becomes  intensely  desirous  of  pro¬ 
fiting  by  all,  or  any  means  of  education,  within  reach.  Periodicals, 
without  end,  are  procured  and  perused.  Sunday-schools  and 
prayer-meetings,  with  attendance  more  or  less  regular  upon  ser¬ 
mons  and  lectures,  purify  tlie  heart,  and  refine  the  intellect.  The 
main  body  of  our  middle-classes,  (under  Providence  the  sheet- 
anchors  of  the  country,)  must  be  the  shop-keepers.  If  their 
myriads  would  but  keep  in  memory  the  force  of  united  numbers ; 
if  they  would  but  so  extend  their  views,  as  to  see  that  what  is  good 
for  all  must  ultimately  be  beneficial  to  each ;  if  they  would  but 
brave  the  frown  of  rich  and  overbearing  customers ;  they 
would  find  the  many  always  rallying  round  them  ;  willing  to  be 
edified  by  their  example,  and  to  support  them  on  needful  occa¬ 
sions.  Knowing,  however,  what  human  nature  is,  it  is  for  this 
most  respectable  class,  that  the  ballot  is  essential.  Their  liberties 
are  literally  bound  up  in  it.  A  conscientious  tradesman,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  had  better  be  without  the  electoral  suffrage, 
than  not  be  able  to  exercise  it  at  discretion.  It  is  a  solemn  trust, 
which  he  has  to  administer,  before  his  Maker  and  his  fellow’  men. 
But  what  is  to  be  done,  when  interest  beckons  one  way,  end  con- 
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science  another?  An  applicant  for  his  vote  is  at  the  counter, 
with  a  large  order,  either  to  be  executed  or  discharged ;  whilst 
the  goodwoman  and  her  little  ones  are  weeping  in  the  back- 
parlour.  Who  can  wonder  at  pale  looks  and  aching  hearts? 
That  candidate,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  honest  grocer  or  linen- 
draper,  ought  to  be  returned,  he  must  oppose,  or  support  with 
ruin  staring  him  in  the  face.  Were  the  retailers  of  England  to 
determine  on  the  correct  course,  they  would  one  and  all  place 
their  franchises  in  abeyance,  until  such  protection  was  atforded, 
as  might  enable  them  to  act  out  their  principles,  with  the  impunity 
to  which  they  are  so  justly  entitled. 

The  Operative-Electors  appear  next  in  the  political  panorama : 
and  if  the  ballot  be  necessary  for  persons  in  comparatively  con- 
fortable  circumstances,  how  ten  times  more  needful  is  it  for  the 
grade  below  them !  They  form  the  substratum  of  the  middle 
classes ;  and  a  noble  foundation  they  would  be,  w’ere  they  in  a 
fair  position.  But  they  not  only  want  the  shelter  of  secret  and 
therefore  safe  voting; — they  also  want  education,  or  at  least  prac¬ 
tical  know’ledge.  The  penny  magazines  are  miserably  deficient 
on  some  points.  There  is  not  a  peasant  in  the  Prussian  dominions 
who  would  remain  satisfied,  w’ith  the  superficial  information,  thus 
doled  out  to  our  ingenious  and  hard-w'orking  artizans.  No  pains 
have  ever  been  taken,  upon  system,  to  furnish  them  w^ith  any  thing 
beyond  the  most  crude  and  incorrect  notions,  as  to  the  duties  of 
governors  and  subjects;  as  to  our  principles  of  taxation;  or  as  to 
the  philosophy  and  economy  of  industry.  We  are  far  from  wish¬ 
ing  to  see  them  prating  and  discontented  politicians  ;  yet  with  the 
outlines  of  political  science  they  should  surely  be  made  acquainted; 
nor  is  there  a  class  of  persons  in  the  three  kingdoms,  wdio  would 
acquire  wdiat  ought  to  be  learned,  upon  such  matters,  more 
quickly  ;  or  use  the  power  thus  imparted,  with  greater  meekness 
and  modesty,  as  well  as  regard  to  the  general  welfare.  Such  we 
affirm  would  be  the  case,  provided  no  treasonable  or  irreligious 
impulses  were  permitted  to  prepossess  and  bias  them.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  will  occur,  unless  national  education,  uj)on  a  re- 
li(jious  basis^  tvithout  any  sectarian  partialities^  become  one  of  the 


•very  first  objects  of  our  rulers.  The  tree  of  know  ledge  must  be 
planted  in  the  land,  w’ith  the  river  of  the  w’ater  of  life  springing 
up  beneath  it.  Our  operative  electors  will  then  be  in  the  w'ay  of 
discerning  their  truest  interests,  and  feeling  the  w'eight  of  their 
responsibilities.  They  may  then  be  brought  to  understand  that 
what  their  representatives  are  to  them,  they  are  to  the  non-electors; 
namely,  trustees  responsible  both  to  God  and  their  country.  In 
an  evil  hour  it  was  that  tlie  unpopular  branch  of  our  legislature 
thought  to  win  popularity  by  an  affected  regard  for  the  rights  of 
the  old  freemen.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  a  cancer,  which 
might  have  been  extracted  with  i>erfect  safety,  has  been  allowed 
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to  remain  untouched,  and  spread  contagion  through  every  healthy 
member  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Tories  were  well  aware  that, 
in  retaining  the  ancient  burgesses,  without  any  qualification  of 
proprietorship  or  occupancy,  they  were  preserving  within  their 
reach  an  enormous  portion  of  the  constituencies,  ready  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  best  bidder,  upon  all  occasions.  Hence  the  disease 
has  infected  thousands  and  thousands  among  the  new  voters  ;  so 
ubiquitous  has  been  the  gold  of  conservatism ;  so  tempting  the 
influence  of  example;  so  universally  outstretched  the  palm  of 
poverty  itching  for  the  accursed  bribe !  Perhaps  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  our  ten-pound  householders  cannot  be  designated  poor^ 
in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term  :  but,  during  the  recent  elections, 
such  has  been  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  that  up  and  down  some 
of  the  most  honourable  boroughs  in  the  realm,  penury  is  knocking 
at  doors,  where  plenty,  in  happier  seasons,  was  wont  to  be  a 
smiling  guest.  An  immense  change  must  succeed  to  the  existing 
order  of  things,  before  political  virtue  can  breathe  freely  through¬ 
out  the  operative  classes  among  the  electors. 

But  what  is  the  state  of  the  Non-Electors — the  unrepresented 
multitude — the  basement  of  the  whole  social  pyramid  ?  Destitute 
of  the  franchise,  they  avow  their  claims,  and  point  to  their  grow¬ 
ing  numbers.  These  are  rather  upwards  of  four  millions  ;  calcu¬ 
lating  the  male  adult  portion  of  our  united  population  at  one-fifth 
of  twenty-five  millions  ;  and  deducting  from  it  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  invested  with  the  right  of  suffrage.  We  are  no  friends 
to  the  mad  schemes  of  a  certain  notorious  baronet,  the  late  member 
for  Westminster ;  yet  we  should  be  heartily  glad  if  our  wisest  le- 
,  gislators  would  pay  due  attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  non¬ 
electors.  Are  tliese  informed  that  proprietary  qualification  is  ne¬ 
cessary?  they  look  round  upon  the  multitudes  of  freemen,  so 
called,  the  legacy  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  still  more  rotten  corpo¬ 
rations,  which  enfranchised  precisely  those  persons,  who,  as  pauper 
burgesses,  could  never  maintain  their  independence.  An  able 
artizan,  earning  his  thirty  shillings  per  week,  and  residing  in  a 
respectable  dwelling  for  which  he  pays  nine  guineas  and  a  half 
(4^9  19s.  Cd.)  annual  rent,  with  character  and  talents  so  unques¬ 
tioned,  that  the  neighbouring  chapel  is  proud  to  enrol  him  amongst 
its  deacons,  has  nevertheless  no  voice  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  his 
country ;  whilst  another  man  clothed  in  rags,  reeling  from  the 
beer-house  or  the  gin-shop,  may  touch  the  ark  of  the  constitution, 
and  get  twenty  pounds  from  a  candidate !  How  can  such  a  state 
of  things  be  satisfactory ;  and,  without  going  further  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  plan  of  lord  Durham,  as  to 
household  suffrage,  accompanied  of  course  by  the  ballot,  would 
go  far  towards  allaying  this  enormous  anomaly,  in  a  manner  at 
once  safe  and  constitutional.  There  are  symptoms  of  discontent, 
at  which  no  reflecting  mind  can  wonder,  and  which  should  lead  to 
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full  and  fair  investigation.  Tlie  heart  of  our  country  we  believe 
thoroughly  sound ;  yet,  from  the  pressure  of  external  circum¬ 
stances,  increased  competition  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
tlie  rapid  diffusion  of  incomplete  and  unsound  opinions,  as  to 
physical  force  and  the  rights  of  labour,  it  becomes  imperative 
upon  us  to  do  something.  Our  social  framework  is  getting  daily 
more  and  more  artificial.  Its  internal  machinery  involves  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  thousands,  wdiere  formerly  only  hundreds  were  concerned. 
The  greater  its  complexity,  the  more  occasion  there  is  for  inces¬ 
sant  vigilance  and  fearless  reform,  whenever  and  wherever  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  it  is  demonstrated.  The  non-electors  must  be  dealt 
with  fairly.  The  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  a  revision  of  our 
fiscal  system,  so  as  that  its  burdens  should  no  longer  press  like  an 
incubus  upon  the  energies  of  industry,  and  a  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  conscience,  would  all  be  healing  processes,  tending  to 
convince  the  unrepresented  classes  that  their  interests  were  not 
forgotten ;  and  they  would  then  wait,  we  think,  without  impa¬ 
tience,  for  those  concessions  of  political  privileges  to  themselves, 
which  an  increasing  portion  of  their  numbers  ought,  in  strict  jus¬ 
tice,  even  now  to  enjoy. 

And  so  much  with  regard  to  an  imaginary  survey  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  as  existing  in  classes :  let  us  now  glance  at  them  under 
another  aspect,  as  gathered  and  divided  into  three  great  parties, 
styled  by  common  consent — the  Conservatives — the  Ministerialists 
— and  the  Radicals. 

Tlie  first  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Tories  under  a 
new  denomination  ;  the  same  enemies  to  all  good  government  that 
they  always  were;  only,  as  lord  John  Russell  observed  the  other 
day  at  Stroud,  having  selected  the  title  of  conservatives,  as  an 
alias,  to  cover  them  from  former  deeds,  and  former  professions, 
of  which  honesty  has  long  since  been  ashamed.  These  gentle¬ 
men,  then,  are  w’olves  in  sheeps*  clothing ;  and  the  name,  by 
which  they  call  themselves,  is  the  homage  which  hypocrisy  pays 
to  virtue.  For  this  reason,  and  for  this  alone,  the  liberals  allow 
them  to  bear  it :  since  the  w’hole  world  know’s  that  its  actual 
meaning  is  like  lucus  a  noji  lucendo  !  It  appears  to  us,  after  the 
most  careful  consideration,  that  their  strength  is  greater  than  be¬ 
fore  in  the  constituencies,  and  less  in  the  country  at  large.  Secret 
associations,  the  foulest  bribery,  and  tremendous  intimidation, 
have  produced  the  former  result ;  truth  and  sober  argument  are 
bringing  about  the  latter.  Amidst  the  excitements  of  an  universal 
electors,  (not  one-sixth,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  male 
adult  population)  have  been  below  a  certain  grade  in  society,  stu- 
pihed  with  ale,  misled  by  professions,  purchased  by  gifts,  and 
driven  to  tlie  polling-booths  like  animals  w'ithout  souls.  On  which 
side,  we  would  fearlessly  inquire,  have  been,  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten,  the  j'Opular  voice,  and  the  non-electing  masses?  What  is 
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the  eviilence  furnished  by  Liverpool,  Norwich,  Hull,  Bridgwater, 
and  similar  boroughs  ?  It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  unlaw¬ 
ful  and  criminal  practices  have,  during  the  recent  fermentation, 
outheroded  Herod,  and  exceeded  all  previous  instances,  both  in 
atrocity  and  extent.  This  will  be  soon  demonstrated  before 
committees  in  parliament.  But  meanwhile  the  agitation  will 
subside  into  a  calm,  upon  which  w^e  shall  see  reflected,  as  in  a 
sea  of  glass,  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  Then  must  be  visible 
the  full  force  of  facts.  Those  who  have  bribed,  and  menaced, 
and  forsw'orn  themselves,  and  roared  their  throats  hoarse,  with 
professions  not  more  absurd  than  they  were  contradictory  at  the 
time  of  making  them,  will  stand  out  in  their  inherent  deformity. 
They  have  ever  been  the  foes  of  all  reform,  though  now  avowing 
themselves  to  be  the  friends  of  it !  They  supported  needless 
wars,  enormous  tiixes,  profligate  exj)enditure,  restrictive  edicts — 
though  now  declaring  themselves  opposed  to  every  evil  of  the 
kind !  They  and  theirs  held  the  reins  of  government  for  seventy 
years,  without  originating  a  single  measure,  with  the  welfare  of 
the  people  for  its  characteristic ;  while,  for  the  last  seven,  they 
have  obstructed, with  unparalleled  acrimony,  that  party  in  the  state 
wffiich  alone  pleaded  the  cause  of  freedom,  when  such  phantoms 
as  lord  Castlereagh  were  in  power.  And  lo!  these  are  the  men 
grasping  once  more  for  what  they  have  lost—the  capabilities  of 
perpetrating  mischief!  The  honest  thinkers  of  Great  Britain 
will  settle  the  question  by  their  firesides  in  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings.  It  requires  no  prodigious  talents  to  do  it.  It  will  be  within 
the  compass  of  those  w  ho  can  count  five  upon  their  fingers,  as 
well  as  those  who  can  measure  the  heavens.  Will  the  conser¬ 
vatives  render  justice  to  Ireland?  Have  they  been  tender  of  the 
rights  of  dissenters  ?  Were  they  not  the  progenitors  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  national  debt  ?  Did  they  not  uphold  every  rotten 
borough  in  the  kingdom  ?  Were  not  the  green  mounds  of  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum  precious  in  their  sight?  Were  their  voices  heard 
in  favour  of  or  against  Municipal  lleform  ?  Whence,  then,  their 
sudden  patriotism — their  wonderful  conversion — their  overflow¬ 
ings  of  anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  poor — their  incontinent  affection 
for  liberty— their  unlooked  for  and  egregious  virtue  ?  The  novel 
trumpet,  moreover,  of  self-applause,  which  they  are  ever  and  anon 
sounding,  happens  to  prove  too  much  for  their  owm  purposes ; 
and  we  well  know  that  (^ui  profuit  nimis,  probat  nihil!  Their 
words,  when  listened  to,  must  be  construed  backwards.  They, 
as  conservatives,  proclaim  themselves  the  only  real  Reformers ! 
Was  Earl  Grey  then  only  an  avatar  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  They 
affirm  the  peers  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  true  tribunes 
of  the  people  !  How  came  it  to  pass,  then,  that  this  curious  po¬ 
litical  vocabulary — this  simple  horn-book  and  Royal  Primer  of 
the  Carlton  Club,  never  got  into  fashionable  repute,  until  after 
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those,  whom  the  lories  so  bitterly  abuse,  had  won  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  nineteenth  century?  We  fear  that  in  the  new  House 
the  conservative  phalanx  will  comprise  from  three  Imndred  to 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  members. 

But  now  for  the  Ministerialists.  These  are  made  up  of  multi¬ 
farious  materials  very  unequal  in  value.  The  nucleus,  however, 
of  their  party  is  for  the  most  part  sound,  having  borne  the  test  of 
many  a  trial  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Some  vene¬ 
rable  prejudices  no  doubt  still  cleave  to  them ;  the  results  of  aris¬ 
tocratic  habits,  and  that  incurable  malaria  overhanging  the  Pomp- 
tine  marshes  of  Downing  Street.  Much  must  and  will  be  forgiven 
them  by  the  generous  and  sober-minded.  Omitting  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  their  past  position  in  the  palace,  the  components  of  their 
majority,  in  the  late  parliament,  were  any  thing  but  those  of  the 
threefold  cord,  which  is  not  soon  broken.  Integrity  of  purpose 
there  was  ;  but  blended  with  both  timidity  and  selfishness.  Se¬ 
veral  members  had  turned  with  the  times,  and  held  their  princi¬ 
ples  as  Anthony  Fire-the-Faggot,  in  Kenilworth,  did  his  religious 
creed — an  easy  glove  to  be  pulled  off  and  put  on  according  to 
occasions.  The  cabinet  itself  was  not  quite  free  from  political 
cameleons  endowed  with  marvellous  facilities  for  adopting  what¬ 
ever  colour  they  are  thrown  upon.  The  set-oif  against  them  has 
been  a  rising  school  of  disinterested  and  high-minded  men,  like 
the  eldest  son  of  the  late  premier,  or  the  present  secretary  for 
Ireland;  whose  education  and  talent  combine  beauty  with  strength, 
and  bid  fair  to  realize  the  w^armest  aspirations  of  their  admirers. 
The  mere  numerical  force  of  ministers  in  the  new  house  remains 
to  be  shown :  though  we  anticipate  a  very  slight  difference  at  first 
from  what  it  was  before.  We  conceive,  however,  that  public 
opinion,  out  of  doors,  is  in  a  disposition  to  be  wooed  and  won 
over  in  their  favour ;  if  they  will  only  take  the  right  course  to 
secure  it.  Ireland  affords  tangible  proof  that  something  like 
tranquillity  has  been  achieved  under  lord  Mulgrave.  The  ap¬ 
prehension  of  transforming  that  island  into  a  volcano,  operates, 
we  doubt  not,  as  a  considerable  check  to  the  gasping  ambition  of 
conservatives.  Every  day  must  add  to  the  fulness  of  such  con¬ 
victions,  unpleasant  as  they  may  be  to  their  entertainers.  The 
Court,  meanwhile,  w’ill  effect  not  a  few  seasonable  conversions. 
Loyalty  will  be  urged  as  an  appropriate  plea  for  gliding  from  the 
polar  circle  of  opposition  into  the  genial  regions  of  royal  sun¬ 
shine.  Attempts  on  the  part  of  tories  to  storm  the  treasury 
Ix'iiches,  gradually  degenerating  into  forlorn  hopelessness,  will 
induce  their  most  conscientious  follow'ers  to  seek  a  strong  go¬ 
vernment,  upon  almost  any  terms ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
having  the  business  of  the  country  conducted  w'ith  dignity,  they 
wrill  cither  be  absent  from  divisions,  or  make  a  merit  of  necessity, 
by  tendering  their  sup))ort  to  administration.  This  will  occur  in- 
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deed  in  deep  silence,  and  througli  siieer  constraint:  nor  would  the 
process  of  overcoming  their  maiden  coyness,  or  making  their  wry 
faces  give  way  to  sebaceous  satisfaction,  be  incurious  to  laughing 
philosophers.  It  will  be  remarked,  perhaps,  that  such  prospects, 
however  probable,  are  as  yet  future  ones  ;  and  those,  too,  depen¬ 
dent  upon  very  delicate  contingencies.  Our  present  trust  reposes 
upon  the  pledges  so  recently  given  by  ministerial  representatives 
to  their  constituents.  In  the  zeal  of  their  late  communications, 
those  who  adhere  to  lord  John  Uussell  will  manifest  a  freshness 
of  cordiality.  The  veteran  senators  will  find  new  comrades  at 
their  sides,  before  whom  it  would  savour  of  disgrace  to  flag  at 
the  onset ;  whilst  an  analogous  enthusiasm  will  thereby  be  enkin¬ 
dled  among  their  more  youthful  rivals.  We  are  satisfied  that  no 
ultimate  apprehensions  need  be  felt  on  behalf  of  liberty  and  good 
government;  and  if  our  tone  be  not  altogether  so  sanguine  as  our 
readers  might  perhaps  wish  it  to  be,  they  will  agree  with  us,  that 
an  agreeable  disappointment  will  come  better  to  all  parties  than  a 
failure  of  prudence  in  exciting  delusive  expectations. 

The  Radicals  stand  last  on  our  list,  with  their  rank  and  file 
somewhat  reduced  on  the  ^muster-roll.  Candidates,  identiiied  with 
their  views,  have  certainly  been  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  polls, 
during  the  late  struggle,  in  a  very  marked  manner.  Yet  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  battalions  in  parliament,  delivered  from  several  of 
the  most  noisy  and  intractable  leaders,  will  be  proportionably 
more  powerful,  as  they  will  have  become  wiser.  Adversity  is  a 
severe  schoolmistress.  Her  lessons  are  given  at  the  point  of  the 
rod ;  but  happy  are  the  minds  upon  whom  flagellation  is  not 
thrown  aw^y.  What  has  occurred  at  Bath,  and  in  similar  cases, 
may  annoy,  though  it  fails  to  surprise.  The  people  of  England, 
and  especially  the  middle  classes,  prefer,  for  the  most  part,  plain 
practical  common  sense,  to  theories  thrust  down  their  throats,  w  he- 
ther  they  happen  to  be  palatable  or  otherwise.  They  have,  perhaps, 
the  quickest  perception  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  as  to  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  occasions  ;  as  to  what  is  really  useful  or  attainable  at  a  pre¬ 
cise  moment ;  or  as  to  what,  under  the  circumstances,  may  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  arrogance  and  dictation.  They  love  ability 
much,  but  modesty  still  more.  They  may,  and  always  will,  have 
favourites;  but  even  their  favouritism  has  neither  permanency, 
nor  toleration,  for  flippancy,  dogmatism,  or  impertinence. 
It  eschews  rash  talkers,  afflicted  with  the  persuasion,  that 
philosophy  and  patriotism  can  only  issue  from  their  own  lo- 
(juacious  lips.  The  radical  section,  in  the  new  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  strikes  us  as  a  purified  party,  less  likely  to  be  precipitate, 
cross-grained,  and  incoherent  in  its  character.  The  absence  of 
sundry  individuals,  unnecessary  to  name,  we  sincerely  lament ; 
and  the  diminution  of  steady  votes  is  sufficiently  deplorable.  Yet 
we  are  satisfied  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  parliamentiiry  salads 
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will  evince  more  of  the  oil,  and  less  of  the  vinegar,  in  their  com* 
position :  a  modification  agreeing  better  with  our  individual  di¬ 
gestion  ;  although  quite  aware,  tliat  de  (justibus  non  disputandunu 
Our  radical  senators,  we  liave  no  doubt,  will  perform  tlieir  duties 
well,  and  sacrifice  minor  details  in  their  attachment  to  the  general 
cause.  Let  them  yield  a  cordial,  ungrudging,  uncomplaining 
support  to  the  (Queen’s  present  government,  on  their  side ;  and 
let  the  administration  on  theirs,  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
and  common  justice,  leave  open  such  questions  as  the  Corn  Laws, 
the  Ballot,  Triennial  Parliaments,  Household  Suffrage,  and  the 
removal  of  Bishops  from  the  Upper  Chamber.  There  is  no  time, 
neither  is  there  any  ground,  for  quarrels  about  trifles.  The  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Executive  are  in  honest  hands ;  and  therefore  let 
the  cabinet  of  lord  Melbourne  be  defended  against  all  assailants, 
and  at  all  luizards.  The  hopes  of  toryism  exist  upon  anticipated 
disunion  in  that  camp  upon  wdiich  their  eyes  ai*e  full  of  water 
w  ith  gazing.  That  those  hopes  may  never  be  realized  is  our  most 
fervent  prayer ;  and  the  very  thought  reminds  us  to  speculate  a 
little  upon  the  prospects  of  the  country. 

Now’,  there  are  four  things  which  by  possibility  may  happen, 
and  we  w  ill  look  each  steadily  in  the  face.  For  example,  the 
present  ministry  may  just  be  enabled  to  maintain  its  position, 
and  no  more.  Periuips  after  all  that  luis  been  said  and  w  ritten, 
this  is  most  likely  to  occur ;  and  lamenting,  as  every  man  must, 
the  inconveniences  of  feebleness,  bandied  to  and  fro  like  a 


shuttle-ciK*k,  still  what  is  bad  is  preferable  to  what  is  worse. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  millions  of  Ireland,  contented  with  the 


policy  of  their  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  praiseworthy  moderation 
of  Daniel  OTonnell,  w  ho  can  accurately  estimate  the  advantiiges 
of  having  liberal  instead  of  arbitrary  statesmen  in  pow  er  ?  Ex¬ 
cept  its  to  legislation,  where  it  is  admitted  that  their  hands  w  ill 


be  tied,  the  benefits  of  a  patriotic  Executive  are  like  the  blood 
circulating  in  a  person’s  veins ;  visible  in  no  other  manner,  than 
in  the  general  healthiness  of  Ids  body.  Patronage  descends  in 
its  results  upon  the  people,  rather  than  on  a  party.  The  affec¬ 
tions  of  a  parent,  instead  of  the  caprices  of  ty ninny,  govern  the 
common w’ealth.  Impulses  shemt  forth  throughout  society,  in 
numbers  beyond  thought  or  calculation ;  and  tdlowing  for  human 
frailty,  they  run  in  a  right,  instead  of  a  w  rong  direction.  The 
gnuul  conseipience  tlierefore  is,  that  possession  of  office  by  the 
liberaLs,  under  the  nose  of  an  all-biit-successful  opposition,  in¬ 
duces  such  habits  of  circumspection  and  economy,  that  the 
country  gets  honest  service  upon  mcKlerate  terms,  together  with 
the  good  done  in  addition,  by  an  incessiint  enunciation  of  sound 
principles  in  parliiunent.  1  rue  it  is,  that  an  enemy  prevents 
those  principles  from  being  acted  out ;  but  the  masses  W’ell  know 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  culjiability  lies :  and  w’hile  they  wait 
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patiently  or  otherwise,  the  hour  arrives,  when  public  opinion 
rises  up  in  its  omnipotence,  and  settles  one  or  the  other  knotty 
point,  exactly  as  it  did  with  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill.  That 
this  is  a  stjite  of  affairs  which  ou^ht  to  exist,  we  by  no  means 
affirm ;  yet  we  must  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  bed  of  roses  com¬ 
pared  with  what  has  been,  and  might  be  again  for  a  transitory 
interval.  It  may  not  be  a  paradise  to  the  Liberals ;  but  to  the 
Conservatives  it  is  a  perpetual  purgatory.  The  clustering  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  treasury  torment  their  appetites,  yet  -  elude  their 
grasp : 

Above,  beneath,  around  their  hapless  head 
Trees  of  all  kinds  delicious  fruitage  spread  ; 

There  figs  sky-dyed  a  purple  hue  disclose  ; 

Green  looks  the  olive,  the  pomegranate  glows  ; 

There  dangling  pears  exalted  scents  unfold, 

And  yellow  apples  ripen  into  gold  ; 

The  fruit  they  strive  to  seize ;  hut  blasts  arise. 

Toss  it  on  high,  and  whirl  it  to  the  skies  ! 

The  second  possibility  is,  that  in  the  course  of  events.  Lord 
Melbourne  ainl  his  colleagues  may  obtain  such  a  majority,  as  will 
bear  them  through,  in  a  large  creation  of  peers,  as  well  as  in  a 
gradual,  yet  complete  realization  of  their  measures.  Then  will 
arrive  those  halcyon  days,  when  the  flames  of  faction  will  expire 
for  want  of  fuel.  Ireland  will  become  like  England  and  Scotland, 
a  happy,  prosperous,  united  nation.  The  energies  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  developed ;  and  the  debt  in  all  its  magnitude  will 
be  forgotten  as  a  national  burden,  through  the  augmentation  of 
national  resources.  Lines  of  demarcation  between  Christian  sects, 
as  to  whatever  now  constitutes  the  roughnesses  of  distinction, 
will  then  vanish  into  thin  air.  The  growing  intelligence  of 
every  class  will  quietly  and  satisfactorily  decide,  whetlier  religi¬ 
ous  establishments  are  blessings  or  banes  to  a  country.  We,  as 
voluntaries,  claim  no  merit  in  avowing,  that  we  would  stand  or 
fall  by  the  verdict ;  being  convinced  in  our  own  minds,  as  to 
which  way  that  verdict  will  be  given.  Truth  will  prevail  with¬ 
out  asking  for  protection,  coercion,  or  clamour.  Its  existence 
involving  its  immortality  and  irresistibility,  it  has  only  to  be  let 
alone,  that  it  may  govern,  as  W’ell  as  live  for  ever.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  these  things  in  their  entirety,  just  at  present : 
but  let  us  at  all  events,  get  as  near  to  them  as  may  be ;  and  fcike 
care  to  lose  nothing  by  dividinj(  our  forces,  slumbering  at  our 
posts,  or  grasping  at  the  impossible  ! 

It  further  appeiu^  to  us  that  there  is  a  third  contingency,  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  wunch  none  would  regret  more  than  ourselves.  There 
have  been  hints  occasionally  scattered  abroad,  wdien  some  Whigs 
have  been  pale  w’ith  desjiair,  that  a  coalition  might  be  formed 
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between  the  least  liberal  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  most 
liberal  conservatives ;  in  other  words,  a  combination  of  those 
leviathans  possessing  the  largest  swallow !  Such  a  catastrophe 
would  disgust,  we  believe,  many  right-minded,  conscientious,  and 
disinterested  persons,  and  drive  them  altogether  from  the  arena 
of  politics.  Coalitions  have  never  permanently  answered ;  and 
could  only  be  tolerated,  but  as  substitutes  for  something  far  more 
to  be  dreaded.  If  it  be  replied  to  us,  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  is  in  some  sort  a  coalition  between  Whigs  and  Radicals, — 
our  rejoinder  is,  that  we  deem  it  rather  an  association  of  elements 
with  natural  affinities,  than  an  amalgamation  between  professors 
of  conflicting  principles.  Sincere  reformers  see  alike  on  essen¬ 
tial  matters,  and  merely  differ  as  to  the  extent  and  degree  of  the 
reform  required.  But  the  difl'erences  between  Sir  Robert  Peel 
or  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Marquis- of  Laiisdown 
on  the  other,  are  fundamental  and  vital.  Their  views  of  society 
are  taken  from  opposite  points,  wide  <is  the  poles  asunder.  The 
coalition  in  question  could  never  be  based  upon  mere  conciliatory 
concessions :  it  must  necessarily  involve  grand  compromises,  de¬ 
structive  of  mighty  principles.  The  soul  of  it,  in  plain  terms, 
would  be  dishonour  !  Its  tendency  would  be  to  separate  the  peo¬ 
ple  more  than  ever  from  their  rulers.  Parties  would  rapidly  de¬ 
generate  into  factions.  Government,  in  lieu  of  acquiring  solidity, 
compactness,  or  public  respect,  would  bear  in  its  own  bosom  the 
seeds  of  disunion,  which  the  struggle  and  the  storm  must  soon 
force  into  the  most  fatal  development.  Superficial  observers 
are  often  misled  by  sounds.  They  hear  a  grave  senator  prosing 
from  the  ministerial  benches  in  favour  of  our  matchless  institu¬ 
tions,  which  his  heart  nevertheless  is  set  upon  improving ;  whilst 
his  antagonists  accuse  and  decry  him  and  his,  as  revolutionists. 
It  is  this  atrociously  erroneoiLs  charge,  which  has  generated  the 
whole  homily.  The  lengthy  orator  may  be  neither  a  Demosthenes 
nor  an  Ulysses;  yet  he  would  possibly  undergo  death  itself, 
sooner  than  have  the  wheels  of  advancement  brought  to  a  totd 
stand.  He  is  simply  defending  himself,  or  his  friends,  agJiinst 
groundless  calumnies :  he  is  not  going  over  to  the  enemy.  Some 
of  his  fellow-combatants  happen  to  have  opened  their  mouths  so 
foolishly,  that  explanations  are  needful  in  detail.  Those  expla¬ 
nations  may  seem  to  be  almost  a  conservative  confession  of  faith, 
the  reciintition  of  his  former  creed :  but  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
1  he  root  of  the  speaker  is  unshaken  as  ever ;  and  he  loves  light 
r.ither  than  darkness.  There  is  a  deep  gulf  betwixt  torvism  and 
attachment  to  liberty,  which  can  neither  be  crossed  nor  closed  up, 
consistently  we  mean  with  the  preservation  of  political  identity. 
Nor  can  there  wcur  any  coherence  for  honest  purposes  between 
the  two  pjirties,  where' the  vehemence  of  repidsion  on  one  side 
is  only  pandleled  by  its  perfect  reciprocity  on  the  other. 
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The  fourth  possibility  alone  remains  to  be  considered ;  for  there 
is  no  other  that  we  can  discern,  unless  it  be  revolution  ;  an  alter¬ 
native  in  argument  out  of  the  question,  through  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  and  the  good  sense  of  all  classes.  It  is  then,  we  will 
suppose,  just  within  the  range  of  sober  hypothesis,  that  toryism 
may  again  culminate,  like  a  baleful  sUir,  in  the  political  firma¬ 
ment.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  could  endure 
through  a  twelvemonth  ?  Would  the  country,  after  a  struggle 
of  seven  years  for  good  government,  allow  what  has  been  done  to 
be  undone ;  as  well  as  permit  all  hope  of  future  benefit  to  be 
swept  away  ?  Most  certainly  it  never  would  !  There  are  from 
eight  to  nine  thousand  dissenting  chapels  in  the  land,  each  with 
its  pastor  and  congregation ;  the  entire  aggregate  of  these 
churches  augmenting  rather  than  diminishing;  with  the  spectacle 
daily  before  them  of  an  Establishment  planting  its  foot  on  their 
necKs; — and  coupled  with  it,  is  there,  we  would  ask,  to  be  a  fac¬ 
tion  round  the  throne,  sworn  to  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  this 
ascendancy,  and  that  degradation  ?  Would  it  be  long  endured  ? 
In  Ireland  there  are  six  millions  and  a  half  of  Homan  Catholics, 
sympathized  with  by  about  three  quarters  of  a  million  in  the 
same  communion  here,  bowed  down  under  a  dominant  minority 
of  Protestants  about  one-tenth  of  their  numbers,  and  all  but  stung 
into  absolute  frenzy  ; — we  ask,  can  this  continue,  if  the  last  beam 
of  expectation,  that  matters  are  to  mejid,  be  extinguished  ?  In 
the  three  kingdoms,  there  are  upwards  of  four  millions  of  adult 
non-electors,  with  half  a  million  more  of  electors  craving  the 
ballot  for  their  protection,  as  well  as  certain  modifications  of  our 
social  system,  without  which  they  believe  that  industry  must  be 
prostrated,  and  prosperity  banished  ; — and  will  these  materials  of 
discontent,  multiplied  and  magnified,  and  infiamed  by  piission, 
be  played  with  as  a  bird,  or  be  commanded  and  insulted  for  ever? 
History  is  not,  in  our  humble  estimation,  an  old  almanack ;  and 
it  shows  that  the  awful  line,*  where  sufferance  darkens  into  ven¬ 
geance,  has  infatuation  on  one  side,  and  destruction  on  the 
other  !  We  decline  prosecuting  further  a  subject  so  thoroughly 
disagreeable. 

Before  we  close,  let  us  address  a  few  words  to  Dissenters  in 
the  way  of  our  vocation.  If  the  prospects  of  our  country  be 
not  quite  so  cloudless  as  they  were,  it  is  nevertheless  clear  that 
knowledge  of  every  kind  has  made  enormous  strides.  Its  ac¬ 
celerated  progress  indeed  has  led  to  the  idea  that  advancement 
must  henceforw^ard  always  proceed  with  the  velocity  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  on  a  railroad.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
further  we  penetrate  into  hostile  territories,  the  nearer  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  centre  and  metropolis  of  their  strength.  Of  course, 
therefore,  the  resistance  will  b(*come  greater, — more  intense  in 
its  character, — more  coficentrated  in  its  operation.  The  shout  of 
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them  that  strive  for  the  mastery  will  go  up  to  heaven  still  louder 
than  before.  Prejudices  will  assume  the  form  and  giirb  of  reli¬ 
gious  principles,  and  move  amidst  the  contending  armies,  with  a 
respect  not  altogether  deserved.  Increased  excitement  will 
solemnize  the  mien  of  wisdom  in  pressing  towards  her  ultimate 
victory,  that  the  least  possible  sorrow  may  be  the  price,— the 
painful  price, — of  righteousness  being  learned  by  the  oppressors 
of  a  community,  Jis  Gideon  wits  compelled  to  teach  the  elders  of 
Succoth,  w'ith  the  thorns  and  briars  of  the  wilderness.  Mean- 
Mdiile,  not  only  is  the  triumph  secured,  but  the  numbers  who  will 
share  it,  must  be  enhanced  through  the  delay.  The  very  restless¬ 
ness  of  our  adversaries  betrays  some  sensibility,  as  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  inherent  in  whatever  ought  not  to  be.  Nonconformity  does 
not  ask  for  domination  ; — but  it  demands,  and  must  speedily  ob¬ 
tain  the  most  perfect  liberty  and  equality.  Nothing,  however, 
will  more  befriend  it,  at  the  present  juncture,  than  a  spirit  of 
union  and  moderation ;  a  spirit  of  conciliation  without  compro¬ 
mise  ; — a  spirit  of  mildness  without  meanness, — firm  in  the  sur¬ 
render  of  no  principle, — wise  in  the  repression  of  every  approach 
to  the  unreasonable.  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  compeers  must  be 
supported ;  they  must  be  made  also  to  do  that  which  is  right, — 
but  they  must  be  cheered  on,  and  backed  in  performing  it.  I  hey 
must  have  fair  time  given  them ;  and  much'  patience  should  be 
shown  in  waiting  for  those  opportunities  which  are  the  flowers  of 
time.  All  the  denominations,  thus  holding  together,  with  a  single 
well-understood  object  in  view^,  will  most  completely  fall  in  with 
the  practical  habits  of  the  best  and  wdsest  among  their  fellow’- 
countrymen.  Under  blessed  influences  from  above,  religion  will 
pervade  every  rank  and  degree,  w  ithout  injuries  being  inflicted,  or 
jealousies  imagined,  through  the  promotion  of  sectional  par¬ 
tialities.  Not  that  such  events  can  occur  on  any  one  given  day. 
Prudence,  and  not  precipitancy,  wall  stand  us  in  the  noblest  stead. 
Restraining  ourselves,  we  shall  extort  the  approbation  of  others, 
'rho  elements  of  harmony  wall  accompany  the  elements  of  pow’er. 
The  conduct,  which  conferred  upon  us  the  Reform  Rill,  may  be 
described  as  our  political  Salamanca  :  the  measure,  which  revised 
our  municipalities,  has  been  the  Vittoria  of  our  corporations; 
and  the  separation  of  church  and  state  will  be  more  to  us  than  a 
sanguinary  Waterloo !  May  its  laurels  be  unstained  W’ith  vio¬ 
lence  ;  may  there  be  neither  the  wail  of  the  widows,  nor  the  tear 
ot  the  orphan ;  but  onlv  those  achievements  crowned  with  success, 
wdiich  illuminate  the  sliadow’s  of  time,  and  extend  into  the  ages 
of  eternity ! 
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A  Ilixtory  of  BritUh  Birdu,  RvWm. 
YAUUKLii,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  t<>  tlie 
ZiMilojriciil  Society.  Illustrated  by 
a  \V(M)d-cut  of  each  Si)ecies,  and 
miincmiis  Viafiiettes.  London  : 
Jolin  V"an  Voorst.  Part  I,  RU17. 
To  those  who  are  ac({Uiiintcd  with 
Mr.  Yarrcll’s  History  of  Rritisli 
Fishes,  it  will  be  unnccessiiry  to  say 
one  wortl  in  connuendation  of  the 
present  work.  It  Is  distiiio^uished  by 
the  same  iiitiinate  acquaintmice  with 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  is 
written  in  an  equally  j)opular  style, 
and  is  embellished  by  numerous  beau¬ 
tiful  illustnitions  from  one  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  of  the  day.  It 
is  intende<l  as  a  eom])anion  to  the 
author’s  fonner  work,  and  to  that  of 
Professor  Bell  on  British  Quadrupeds. 
All  the  species  will  be  illustrated  by 
enjrravin^  on  wood  ;  two,  and  in 
some  cases  thit‘e,  illustrations  be- 
in^*  pfiven  ‘  to  represent  the  various 
clian^»‘es  dependent  on  a^c,  sex,  or 
season.’  The  drawinjjs,  wherever 
practicable,  will  be  uiade  from  livinj;^ 
examples,  and  in  other  instances  from 
the  most  perfect  specimens  to  which 
the  author  cun  obtain  access.  Nu¬ 
merous  \  ijGiTiettes,  subservient  to  the 
jyeneral  subject,  will  be  piven,  ‘  and 
*  no  expense  or  labour  wdll  be  spared 
‘to  render  this  History  of  British 
‘  Birds  jis  complete  as  extensive  ob- 
‘servations,  lonjj  ])ractical  acquaint- 
‘  ance  with  the  sulqect,  and  the  plan 
‘  of  the  work  will  admit.’ 

7’Ae  W  «y  fo  do  Good :  or  the  Chris- 
tian  Character  Mature,  The 
Sequel  to  the  Young  Christian  and 
Corner-Stone,  By  Jacob  Abbott. 
With  a  Preface  by  Thomas  Morell. 
London :  James  Dinnis. 

The  author  of  this  work  needs  no 
introduction  to  British  readers ;  the 
continued  circulation  of  his  earlier 
pieces  lK*in|»  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
his  name  and  character  before  the 
public  view.  His  present  volume  is 
well  deservinjaf  of  a  place  beside  the 
fonner  productions  of  his  pen.  Equally 
distinguished  with  them  for  the  clear¬ 
ness,  spirit,  freedom,  and  clniniatic 
character  of  its  elucidations,—  pushed 


occasionally  to  excess, — it  Is  perhaps 
as  justly  chargeable  with  overstep- 
j)ing  ])ropriety  in  regard  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  institutions  of  Christianity.  Ills, 
however,  far  too  great  a  treasure  to 
be  neglected  on  account  of  any  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  this  respect  that  we  have 
noticed. 

That  a  work,  adapted  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  tastes  of  youthful  readers, 
was  wanted  on  the  present  subject, 
has  l)een  very  suitably  noticed  in  Air, 
Morell’s  brief  preface.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  in  speaking  of  the  moral  dan¬ 
gers,  of  which  it  is  highly  im^mrtant, 
that  the  young  and  inexperienced 
should  be  admonished,  and  against 
which  it  is  incumbent  on  all  most 
vigilantly  to  guard,  proceeds  to  say : 

‘  Some  of  these  dangers  relate  to 
‘  the  objects  of  Christian  beneficence, 

‘  lest  tbc  specious  should  be  preferred 
‘  to  the  useful — the  spurious,  to  the 
‘  tnie — the  selfish,  to  the  disinterested 
‘ — the  speculative  and  doubtful,  to 
‘  the  approved—or  the  sulmrdinate, 
‘  to  that  which  is  of  supreme  excel- 
‘  lence.  Others  relate  to  the  manner 
‘in  which  those  objects  are  prose- 
‘  cuted,  and  the  agencies  employed 
‘  in  carry  ing  them  into  efl’ect.  So  far 
‘  is  the  well-known  maxim  that  ‘  the 
‘  end  sanctifies  the  means,’  fnim  hav- 
‘ing  the  recommendation  of  truth, 
‘  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
‘  in  principle,  or  more  dangerous  in 
‘  practice.  The  holiest  cause  may  be 
‘  contaminated — the  noblest,  degrad- 
‘  ed — the  most  benevolent,  and,  in  itfi 
‘own  nature,  beneficial,  frustrated, 
‘  or  rendered  an  instrument  of  evil ; 
‘  if  attempts  are  made  to  promote  it 
‘  by  unhallowed  and  unlawful  means. 
‘  Other  dangers  to  be  encountered  in 
‘  the  work  of  doing  jpmd  relate  to 
‘  the  principles  on  >vinch  they  are 
‘  based,  the  spirit  in  which  they  arc 
‘  pursued,  or  the  motives  from  which 
‘  they  spring.  Never  can  it  be  too 
‘  frequently  or  too  earnestly  inculcat- 
‘ed  on  the  jirofessed  disciples  of  Jesus 
‘  Christ,  to  make  the  law  of  their  Di- 
‘  vine  Master  the  rule,  and  his  holy 
*  example  the  iimhIcI  of  their  conduct. 
‘  The  most  efficient  principles,  and 
‘  the  strongest  inducements  to  a  dili- 
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‘  pt*nt  continuance  in  wcll-tloing,  are 
‘those  which  the  pfospel  of  Christ 
‘suR^'Sts  and  implants.  In  tliis,  as 
‘  in  ever}*  other  department  of  Chris- 
‘  tian  duty,  the  preat  rule  is,  ‘  Let 
‘  the  Nime  mind  Ik*  in  you,  which  was 
*  also  in  Christ  Jesus.’  * 

With  these  observations,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  apfree,  as  also  with 
the  opinion,  afterwards  expressed, 
that  tlie  present  essay  is  ‘  replete 
‘  with  sound  pnietieal  wisdom,  im- 
‘  parts  instniction  of  the  most  valu- 
‘  able  kind  in  the  simplest,  and  most 
‘  unostentatious  form,  and  is  mani- 
‘  festly  the  result  of  a  dili^mt  study 
‘of  the  human  heart,  an  extended 
‘  and  aeeurate  survey  of  the  Christian 
‘  eharaeter,  and  a  minute  obser^a- 
‘  tion  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
‘  church  and  of  the  world.’ 

'riic  work  is  distributed  into  eleven 
chapters,  respectively  headed.  Works 
and  Faith,  or  the  History  of  Alonzo; 
Motives  ;  Ourselves ;  The  Poor ; 
Pnmiotion  of  Personal  Piety  ;  Public 
Morals ;  The  Church  and  Christian 
Onion;  The  Sick;  Children;  In¬ 
struction  ;  Conclusion. 

The  basis  of  the  work  is  laid  in  the 
first  chapter,  notin  a  systematic.,  but 
an  historical  fonn.  The  necessity  of 
a  renew  ed  state  of  mind,  in  order  to 
consistent  and  acceptable  w  ell-doinpf, 
is  pourt rayed  in  the  early  history  of 
Alonzo ;  a  sketch,  the  circnmstances 
of  which  indeed  may  be  fictitious, 
but  of  which  the  inward  substance  is 
incontrovertibly  real.  The  occasional 
impressions  of  a  heart,  which  is  still 
the  friend  of  the  world,  are  here 
truly  and  admirably  delineated,  in 
their  evanescence  and  fatuity.  What¬ 
ever  may  Ik*  thought  of  a  few  phrases 
and  sentences,  in  which  he  luis  pro¬ 
bably  exjH)sed  himself  to  misri'pre- 
sentation  or  mistake,  Mr.  Abbott  Inis, 
in  this  first  eluipter,  aflbitied  beauti¬ 
ful  and  expressive  evidence  of  his 
desire  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  iK’nelieence  in  the  reconciliation 
of  the  heart  to  (Jotl.  We  could  ex¬ 
tract  many  intercstinij  obsenations, 
but  it  is  prefenible  to  read  it  as  a 
whole. 

It  remains  only  to  be  added  that, 
this  inlerestinjj  volume  is  very  neatly 
]>rinted,  and  that  it  is  published  at  a 
Ncrv  h»w  price. 

l 


Religion  in  America  ;  a  Narrative  of 
the  Deputation  from  the  liaptht 
Union  in  England y  to  the\Vnited 
States  and  Canada.  Hy  the  Uev. 
F.  A.  Cox,  LL.l).,  and  the  Kev.  J. 
Hohy,  D.l).  Third  Edition,  care¬ 
fully  revised.  London  :  T.  Ward 
and  Co. 

As  this  work  was  noticed  in  our 
paj^’s  on  its  first  appearance,  we 
should  not  advert  to  the  present  eili- 
tion,  if  some  imi>ortant  alterations 
had  not  been  made  in  its  title  and 
contents.  ‘  On  several  accounts,’ 
say  the  authors,  ‘  it  luus  been  deem- 
‘ed  expedient  to  alter  our  orii^dnal 
‘  title;  so  that  instead  of,  ‘  Ihe  Bap- 
‘  tists  in  America,’  we  have  adopted 
‘  ‘  Keligion  in  America.’  Our  chief 
‘  reason  is,  that  as  the  ho(pk  is  not 
‘  sectarian,  the  title  ought  to  be  more 
‘general.’  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
I’he  general  character  and  spirit  of 
the  b<M)k  were  misrepresented  by  the 
original  title,  and  its  circulation  has 
pnibably  been  limited  by  it.  \\  e 
are,  therefore,  glad  that  the  alteration 
has  been  made.  Another  feature  of 
the  present  edition  is  the  omission  of 
some  statements  contained  in  the 
loinier,  respecting  the  jiroceedings 
w  hich  took  })lace  at  New  York,  in 
connexion  w  ith  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  These  .statements, 
it  is  well  known,  involved  the  au¬ 
thors  in  some  unpleasant  controver¬ 
sies,  and  we  are  glad  to  Ilnd  that  the 
obstacle  they  furnished  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  their  volume  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  It  would  have  afforded  us 
pleasure  if  the  pruning  knife  had  been 
applied  to  sonic  other  statements, 
and  if  a  more  direct  and  unhesitat¬ 
ing  exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  of 
slave-holding  professors  had  been  in¬ 
troduced.  But  w  e  are  not  going  to 
enter  into  a  contiaivcrsy  which  we 
hope  is  closed  for  ever.  We  rather 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
Siiv,  that  the  Anti-slavery  discussions 
wfiich  this  volume  occasioned,  nece.s- 
sarily  called  otf  public  attention  from 
its  specific  chanicter.  The  important 
infonnation  it  communicates  on  the 
ecclesiastical  statistics  of  America, 
has,  in  consequence,  been  overliMiked, 
and  the  design  of  its  publication  in 
some  measure  lost.  We  hope  that, 
under  its  new'  title,  it  will  obtain  the 
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attention  to  which  it  is  well  entitled, 
and  which  it  will  amply  rt'pay.  We 
know  not  any  other  volume  which 
comprbes  wit’liin  such  narrow  limits, 
so  great  a  mass  of  interesting  and  ^ 
valuable  information. 

The  Preacher  from  the  Pre8,9 :  Ser- 
vwuHf  to  Explain  and  to  Recom¬ 
mend  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
By  John  Alexander.  Norwich: 
Josiah  Fletcher. 

This  little  volume  contains  twelve 
sermons,  addit*ssed  to  the  church  and 
congregation  over  whicli  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  presides.  They  were  origi¬ 
nally  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  ministry,  and  are  now  issued 
from  the  press,  in  the  hope  of  effect¬ 
ing  more  extensive  gtHnl.  They  an¬ 
swer  strictly  to  their  title,  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  pleasing  memorial  of  pas¬ 
toral  solicitude  and  counsel.  Their 
style  is  clear,  unaffected,  and  popu¬ 
lar,  their  sentiments  strictly  evan¬ 
gelical,  and  their  tendency  eminently 
g(M)d.  VV^e  shall  be  glad  to  find  that 
their  circulation  encourages  their  au¬ 
thor  to  continue  the  series. 


Art.  XI.  Note  to  the  Article  entitled  ‘  Jamaica  Apprenticeships 
in  Number  VIL 

E  have  been  honoured  by  a  letter  from  Sir  George  (irey  respect¬ 
ing  some  remarks  in  our  July  number  (Art.  VI.)  on  his  conduct 
as  Under  Secretary  to  the  Colonies.  To  this  letter  we  should  have 
given  insertion  last  month  had  we  not  deemed  it  due  to  Sir  G.  Grey, 
as  well  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  institute  some  inquiries,  with  a 
view'  of  removing,  if  possible,  the  mystery  in  which  tlie  subject 
referred  to  by  him  is  involved.  In  a  note  to  the  Article  in  question 
(p.  1)1)  w'e  extracted  from  the  Jamaica  Watchman  an  account  of  the 
‘  Secret  History  of  Lord  Sligo’s  Kesignation,’  in  which  certain  state¬ 
ments  are  attributed  to  Sir  G.  Grey,  in  an  alleged  interview  with  two 
West  India  planters.  It  is  to  this  extract  that  the  letter  with  which 
we  have  been  honoured  refers.  '  Aly  present  object,*  says  Sir  G.  Grey, 
^  is  exclusively  limited  to  an  alleged  statement  of  facts  contained  in  a 
^  note  to  the  Article  in  question,  purporting  to  be  taken  from  the 
^Jamaica  Watchman  of  the  Dth  of  ^lay,  in  the  accuracy  of  which  the 
'writer  of  the  note  states  he  has  gcMid  reason  to  confide.  It  wdll  proba- 
'  bly  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  know',  that  this  confidence  has  been  alto- 
'  gether  misplaced,  and  that  the  writer  has  been  imposed  on  by  a  gross 
'  fabrication.  The  alleged  facts,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  are  entirely 
‘  devoid  of  truth,  and  do  not  even  rest  on  any  plausible  foundation 
^  which  could  give  them  the  most  remote  semblance  of  truth.* 

This  exj>licit  denial  is  of  course  decisive.  It  precludes  the  supposi- 


The  Progress  of  Creation  considered 
with  reference  to  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth,  By  Mary 
Kohekts.  London :  Smith  &  Elder. 
1837. 

A  beautiful  little  volume,  which 
may  be  put  advantageously  into  the 
hands  of  intelligent  young  persons. 
It  contains  the  results  of  extensive 
reading,  eombined  with  much  judg¬ 
ment,  and  happily  controlled  by  a  re¬ 
ligious  spirit. 


Missionary  Records — West  Indies, 

Tniet  Society.  1837. 

It  would  beejisy  to  fill  many  pages 
with  interesting  extnicts  from  tnis 
small  volume.  But  we  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  recommending  it 
to  our  youthful  readers,  among  w’hom 
it  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  favourite.  It 
is  well  adapted  to  enkindle  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  and  to  strengthen  the 
Cliristian  s  faith  in  the  ultimate  pre¬ 
valence  of  religious  truth. 
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tion  of  the  statement  which  we  extracted  l)ein|;  correct  a$  a  ichole. 
Sir.  (ir.  Grev  s  denial  respects  those  parts  of  it  which  implicate  himself, 
and  we  nnwt  readily  give  circulation  to  it.  But  the  main  facts  of  the 
statement  are  untouclied  by  his  letter,  and  tni  those  we  are  desirous  of 
adding  a  few  words.  That  such  a  letter  as  the  W’atcliman  refers  to 
was  written  from  Kngland  by  Mr.  Philpots,  and  that  considerable 
excitement  amongst  the  planters  and  others  in  Jamaica  was  produced 
by  it,  are,  we  believe,  unquestionable. 

We  were,  therefore,  desirous  of  ascertaining  from  the  most  authentic 
sources  how  far  the  account  extracted  from  the  Watchman  might  be 
relied  on,  that,  in  doing  justice  to  Sir  George  Grey,  we  might  not  be 
guilty  of  su]>pressing  any  facts  in  which  the  British  public  are  in¬ 
terested.  For  this  pur])ose  a  friend  applied  to  the  Marquis  of  Sligt», 
and  has  l)een  honoured  by  the  following  reply,  which  we  are  authorized 
to  ])ublish. 

‘  Wiesbaden,  July  30th,  1837. 

*  My  dear  Sir, 

‘  Within  this  last  half  hour  your  favcmr  of  the  24th,  relative  to  the 
secret  history  tif  my  recidl  as  connected  with  the  letter  of  3Ir.  Philpot 
to  Mr.  Hodgson,  reached  me,  and  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  sending  you 
a  reply,  which  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  publish  or  make  any  use  of 
you  please. 

'  Though  deeply  hurt  at  the  time  by  the  conduct  of  several  of  those 
who  were  otticially  or  otherwise  connected  with  me  in  Jamaica,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  letter,  I  resolved  never  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings,  and  I 
should  m»w,  in  accordance  with  that  resolution,  have  avoided  giving 
you  any  particular  reply  had  there  not  Ikh'Ii  a  difference  of  opinion 
lH»twtHMi  Mr.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Stewart  as  to  this  affair,  and  had  I  not 
lH*en  appealiMl  to  by  one  of  them,  Mr.  Stewart,  as  to  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  My  recollection  of  the  matter  differing  somewhat  from  his, 

I  replied  to  him  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  I  shall  now  to  you. 

*  Mr.  S.  M.  Barrett  having,  in  the  course  of  our  usual  correspondence, 
alluded  to  Mr.  Philjmt’s  letter  as  a  subject  of  common  conversation, 

I  never  having  heard  of  it,  requested  him  to  communicate  to  me  its 
contents  and  his  authority  for  them.  He,  in  reply,  named  Sir  .Joshua 
Kowe,  the  chief  justice,  as  his  authority,  when  on  a  visit  to  him  on  his 
way  to  Montego  Bay  assizes.  Sir  .Joshua  having  told  him  it  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  common  conversation  at  Spanish  Town.  1  did  not  scrujde  to 
ask  him  if  he  had  seen  it  when  he  happened  to  come  a  short  time  after 
to  the  King’s  house.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  but 
had  heard  of  it,  and  that  it  was  to  the  effect  stated  since  in  the  Jamaica 
neu*spajH*rs.  1  then  asked  him  why,  with  the  intimacy  that  existed 
between  us  habitually,  he  had  not  mentioned  to  me  a  fact  in  which  I 
had  so  deep  an  interest,  more  particularly  Jis  we  had  been  in  commu¬ 
nication  alNMit  my  proposed  resignation  of  office.  He  replied  to  me 
that  he  had  only  heard  of  it  m  passant,  and  as  Mr.  Stewart,  who, 
from  being  the  Island  Secretary,  was  in  almost  hourly  contact  with  me, 
was  his  infonnant,  he  C(»uld  not  imagine  me  to  have  been  left  in  igim- 
mnct' of  it  by  him.  M  ith  his  j>ermission  I  sent  for  Stewart,  being  ile- 
sirous  of  tracing  the  matter  a  little  further,  and  before  Sir  Joshua, 
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asked  him  what  lie  knew  of  it ;  he  told  me  ho  had  not  seen  it,  but 
Iieard  it  from  Mr.  RenmUs,  his  clerk,  to  whom  Mr.  Hodgson  had  shown 
it  in  ^Ir.  \^idars  assembly  othce.  I  then  reproached  jMr.  Stewart  with 
his  having  neglected  to  make  me  accpiainted  with  a  circumstance  w’hich 
must  have  so  deeply  interested  me,  after  having  received  from  me  every 
possible  civility  and  kindness.  Mr.  Stewart,  at  once,  in  a  tone  of  much 
irritation,  which  induced  me  to  think  he  was  indignant  at  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  said:  ‘  How,  my  Lord,  could  I  suppose  you  to  have  been  igno- 
rant  of  it,  when,  to  my  knowledge,  jMr.  Nunes,  your  private  secretary, 
has  read  it  himself.’  I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  this,  and  called  up 
Mr.  Nunes,  wdio  was  at  his  desk  as  usual,  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
seen  or  heard  of  it.  He  declared,  to  my  great  astonishment,  that  he 
had  read  it,  but  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  inform  me  of  it, 
^  that  he  thought  my  stay  in  Jamaica  was  assured  thereby.’  Not  choos¬ 
ing  to  say  what  I  did  think,  and  being  equally  unwilling  to  say  what  1 
did  not  think,  namely,  that  the  explanations  1  received  were  satisfac¬ 
tory,  I  turned  the  conversation  to  some  other  subject.  Though  I  com¬ 
municated  my  feelings  on  the  whole  affair  to  my  immediate  family  the 
same  evening,  I  resolved  on  taking  no  public  notice  of  it.  I  did  not 
imagine  that  Sir  (i.  Grey  was  capable  of  such  conduct.  I  was  about 
in  a  few  short  weeks  to  leave  Jamaica,  and  terminate  thereby  all  offi¬ 
cial  connexion  with  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Nunes.  1  did  not  wish  to 


have  any  difference  with  them,  or  to  injure  them  ;  1  know  that  some 
letter  had  been  \vritten  by  Philpots,  wdiich  had  formed  the  ground- 
w(»rk  of  the  affair,  but  I  determined  on  letting  it  drop,  as  the  further 
sifting  of  it  could  do  me  m>  g(M)d,  when  my  departure  was  so  soon  to 
take  place.  I  should  still  have  maintained  silence  on  the  subject,  for 
the  same  reason,  had  I  not  felt  myself  impelled  by  justice  to  Mr. 
Ramsay,  to  send  him  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  5lr.  Stewart’s  u])])eal.  He 
was,  as  was  thought  by  himself  and  others  who  read  Mr.  Stewart’s 
letter  in  the  papers,  implicated  by  insinuations,  in  the  publication  of 
an  account,  he  (Stewart)  thought  to  be  inct)rrect,  of  that  conversation. 
This,  however,  has  subsequently  appeared  to  have  been  an  erroneous 
construction,  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  declared  that  he  had  no  such  inten¬ 


tion.  Notwithstanding,  1  thought  it  but  fair  t(»  let  him  as  well  as  Mr. 
Stewart  know  my  view  of  the  facts  which  t(K)k  place.  I  alluded  to  it 
since  it  appeared  in  the  Jamaica  papers,  in  conversation  w'ith  Lord 
Glcnelg,  at  the  Colonial  office,  in  connexion  with  another  matter  ;  but, 
excepting  to  him  and  yourself,  I  do  not  think  I  have  mentioned  it  to  any 
other  persons.  Sir  (i.  Grey  has  written  to  me  a  most  kind  letter,  deny¬ 
ing  it  totally,  which  disposes  of  that  questitm  ;  but  as  I  have  not  seen 
the  Eclectic  Review,  I  am  unable  to  allude  to  any  thing  which  may 
have  appeared  in  it.  In  my  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart  I  have  gone  more 
into  details  than  can  be  necessary  here,  pointing  out  what  1  conceive 
to  be  the  mistakes  of  his  statement  as  to  tlie  persons  pr€‘sent.  1  again 


repeat  that  you  may  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

‘  Signed,  ‘ 


Sligo.’ 


This  communication  clearly  establishes  the  general  facts  stated  in 
ihe  passage  which  we  transferred  from  the  Watchman  to  our  pages, 
while  it  as  distinctly  admits  the  denial  of  Sir  George  Grey.  We  have 


Literary  Intelligence, 


already  expressed  oiir  conviction  that  that  denial  is  conclusive,  but  be¬ 
fore  dismissing  the  subject,  we  will  venture  to  suggest,  that  the  hon¬ 
ourable  banmet  owes  it  to  himself  to  call  upon  Mr.  Philpots,  now  in 
this  country,  to  say  whether  he  transmitted  to  Jamaica  the  report 
which  is  attributed  to  him.  Such  an  account  did  reach  that  colony,  and 
Mr.  Philpots  is  alleged  to  have  sent  it  thither.  The  means  of  refuta¬ 
tion  are  consequently  at  hand,  and  we  hope  Sir  George  Grey  will  avail 
himself  of  them. 


Art.  XII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Latin  Glossary  of  the  Tenth  Century,  has  been  found  in  the  department 
of  the  Vosges  by  M.  Charles  Frirj’.  A  correct  copy  has  been  made  of  it  for 
the  Iloyal  Library.  A  great  part* of  the  Ljitin  words  are  explained  in  Anglo- 
Sjixon. 

Or.  Pritchard’s  Work  on  the  Mythology  of  Egypt  has  just  been  translated 
and  published,  with  Remarks,  in  German,  by  Haynian,  and  with  aPrefaee  by 
A.  W.  Sehlegel.  A  Tninslation  of  these  will  shortly  appear  in  English. 

Dr.  Dantz,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Jena,  has  issued  a  prospectus  of  a 
Universal  Dictionary  of  Theological  Literature.  It  is  to  be  comprised  in  one 
large  octavo  volume. 

Si.  Audubon,  the  distinguished  Ornithologist,  has  returned  to  England, 
after  a  year’s  absence  in  America,  where  he  has  been  engaged  collecting 
spt'cimens  for  the  completion  of  his  magnificent  work,  the  Birds  of  America. 

M.  Garcin  dc  Tassy,  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Bibliothcque  du  Koi  at 
Paris,  is  visiting  Ix^ndon,  to  consult  the  Oriental  Manuscripts  at  the  East 
India  Rouse,  as  well  as  those  of  private  collectors,  prior  to  the  publication 
of  his  History  of  HindusUini  Liteniture. 

In  the  press,  The  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  Ry  his  Sons. 

Just  Puhlished. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith’s  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah  ;  an  Incjuiry  with  a 
View  to  a  Satisfactory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  The  Third  Edition,  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  enlarged  by  a  considerable  incretisc  of  new  matter.  8  vols.  8vo. 

A  Grt'ek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Teslament.  Ry  Edward  Robin¬ 
son,  D.D.,  late  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Sacred  Liteniture  in  the  Theological 
Ri'iiiinary,  Andover,  North  America.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and 
eorit'cted,  with  some  additions  and  various  improvements  by  S.  T.  Rloom- 
ficld,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  8vo. 

A  History  of  British  Fishes.  By  William  Yarrell,  V.P.Z.S.,  F.L.S.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  nearly  400  Wood -cuts.  2  vols. 

An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egjqitians. 
Written  in  Egypt  during  the  years  1883 — 34  and  35.  By  Edward  William 
Line.  2  vols. 

Christian  Tlicology.  By  John  Calvin.  Selected  and  Systematically  Ar¬ 
ranged,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Samuel  Dunn. 

The  Wrongs  of  the  Caffre  Nation.*  By  Justus.  With  .an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  Lml  Glenclg’s  Despatches  to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  Newman,  D.D.  By  George  IMtchard.  8vo. 
Discoursi's ;  chiefly  on  Doctrinal  Subjects.  By’^  the  Rev.  Robert  Nesbit, 
Poona  Presidency*  of  Bombay.  8vo. 

Karl  Handd.  A  Tragi'dy,  in  Five  Acts. 

The  MLccellaneous  Works  of  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  Vol.  XI. 

Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent,  Liteniry,  and  Scientific  Men  of  Great  Britain. 
Vol.  11.  Lardner’s  Cyclopirdia,  Vol.*XCllI. 

Saunders’s  Portraits  ana  Memoirs  of  the  Most  Eminent  Reformers.  Part  I. 


